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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 





Norice.—Syivanus UrBan requests bis Friends to observe that Reports, 
Correspondence, Books for Review, announcements of Births, Marriages, and 
Deaths, @c., received after the 20th instant, cannot be attended to until the 


following Month. 





PARENTS OF HUBERT WALTER, 
ABP. OF CANTERBURY. 


Srr,—The Rev. Mr. Graves, I regret 
to find, is not acquainted with Dr. 
Hook’s “Lives of the Archbishops of 
Canterbury,” or at p. 585 of vol. i. in that 
work he would have found references to 
Dugdale’s “ Baronage,” the prime au- 
thority in the matter, and to Hoveden 
the historian, and all the facts now 
ascertainable with respect to the pa- 
rentage of Archbishop Hubert. The 
Dean of Chichester, I know, bestowed 
especial labour on the memoir of this 
primate, drawing it up from original 
sources, and so anticipated the informa- 
tion which Mr. Graves now cites from 
Carte, and might have found also in 
Foss’s “ Judges,” ii. 128. Mr. Brewer 
merely (although not with his usual and 
widely appreciated accuracy) says, “ No 
record has been preserved of his pa- 
rents,” but proceeds to mention Theo- 
bald Walter, the Primate’s brother. 

Iam, &e. 
Mackenzie E.C. Watcort, M.A.,F.S.A. 


HUBERT, FOUNDER OF WEST 
DEREHAM ABBEY. 

Srrk,—As every exact writer is de- 
sirous that the least speck in the eye 
of chronology should be cleared, Mr. 
Brewer will pardon me for adverting to 
a blemish of this nature in his Giraldi 
Cambrensis Opp., vol. iii. xxi. It is 
there stated that “ Hubert, when Dean 
of York (4.D, 1169), founded a Premon- 
stratene [ Preemonstratensian ?] house at 
West Dereham.” From the foundation 
charter in Dugdale (Monast., vi. 899) 
it appears that he did so when Dean of 
York; but this he did not become till 
1186 (Le Neve’s Fasti, ed. Hardy, iii. 
120). This foundation must have there- 
fore occurred between 1186 and 1189, 
as in the latter year Hubert was con- 
secrated Bishop of Salisbury. Tanner 


(Notit. Monast., Norfolk, xxi., sub voce. 
West Dereham) assigns 1188 as the 
date of the foundation of the abbey. 
And Blomefield, “as an old MS. says, on 
the feast of the assumption of the Blessed 
Virgin in 1188.” (Norfolk, vii. 331.) 

Ralph de Glanville signs the charter 
as witness, but without the addition of 
Justiciar, which he became in 1189, 
(Foss’s Judges, i. 381.)—I am, &e. 

F. H. Arnoxp, M.A, 
Appledram, March 12, 1864. 


WELSH GENEALOGICAL 
QUERIES. 

Str,—I shall be glad if any of your 
Cambrian readers will favour me with 
replies to any of the following queries :— 

1. What relation was Rhys ab Madoc 
ab David, Prince of Glamorgan A.D. 
1150, to Jestyn ab Gwrgant, King of 
Glamorgan 4.D. 1091? What were his 
arms ? (Jestyn bore, Gules, three chev- 
ronells argent.) Any particulars of his 
genealogy will oblige. 

2. What is the tradition connected 
with the very peculiar arms borne by 
the family of Davies of the Marsh, 
Shropshire, descended from Celynin, 
Lord of Llydiarth in Powys, viz., Sable, 
on a mount vert a goat argent, attired 
or, guttée de larmes standing on a child 
proper, swaddled gules, and feeding on 
a tree vert ? 

8. Who was Sir John Davies, Mar- 
shal of Connaught temp. Eliz.? He 
possessed large grants of land in that 
province, and is believed to have been a 
Shropshire man. What were his arms? 
He was not the celebrated Attorney- 
General of that name and period. 

CyRwM. 


In the Obituary notice of Capt. Frere, 
R.N., (p. 396,) it is erroneously stated 
that he left no issue. The sentence 
should read “and left three children, 
a son and two daughters.” 


Several Reports, Reviews and Obi- 
tuaries, which are in type, are unavoid- 
ably postponed. 
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NOTES ON THE ARCHITECTURE OF IRELAND.—IV. 
AGHADOE. 


Tue ruins of Aghadoe, which consist of a church, a round 
tower, and a castle, stand on a bleak hill exposed to every 
wind that blows, but which, sloping gradually down to the 
borders of the lake, commands a magnificent view of Killarney, 
with its mountains, its lakes, and its islands, among which 
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Round Tower, Aghadoe. 


is “sweet Innisfallen.” Standing in this desolate churchyard, 
with the shattered trunk of the round tower on one side, the 
Gent. Mac, 1864, Vot, I. 3D 
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ivy-covered ruins of the church on the other, the boulder-built 
castle in front, and the mountains of Killarney, on which the 
clouds rest, in the background, it is almost impossible to 
conceive anything finer or more impressive. 

The first object of interest is the round tower, which stands 
on the extreme edge of the cemetery and partly on the outside. 
Only a small portion of the tower remains, but it is sufficient 
to shew its construction. It-is built of large pieces of sand- 
stone in irregular courses, but accurately fitted together, with 
the joints sometimes perpendicular and sometimes oblique, 
without regard to regular courses or parallel beds, the usual 
characteristics of the earlier examples of the round towers. It 
is faced with thin irregular ashlar, inside as well as outside. 
The material is the same as that of the earlier part of the 
west end of the church, to which it was probably the belfry. 


: O.vEWwitr ais. 
“MSc! 


West End of Church, or Cathedral, Aghadoe. 


The church, as is in general the case in Ireland, is of two or 
more dates, the nave being the earliest and the choir built on 
to it. The nave appears to have been originally of smaller 
dimensions, and to have been afterwards enlarged. A portion 
of the original masonry, which consisted of large blocks of 
stones with oblique joints and not regularly squared, similar 
to that of the round tower, still remains on the northern por- 
tion of the west end, and is continued on the north side. The 
enlargement took place in the twelfth century, as is evident 
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from the details of the doorway, but as much as possible of 
the old church was allowed to remain. The west end of the 
church has been lately repaired, to preserve the beautiful west 
doorway, which is probably of 1158, the “ finishing” spoken 
of by Lanigan (see p. 416). A great part of this west front 
seems to have been destroyed, and all the northern portion 
consists of modern repairs, made up of fragments of the Nor- 
man work with common masonry intermixed. The gable has 
not been completed, but the new work has been carried up 
to meet the old gable, giving it a very awkward and uneasy 
appearance at the end. 


Details of West Doorway of Cathedral, Aghadoe. 


The west doorway is very fine, and equal in detail to English 
work of the same period. It consisted of a semicircular arch 
of four “orders,” the inner of which is quite plain. The jambs 
are perfect, but the external order of the arch has been de- 
stroyed ; this order projected before the wall, and was probably 
finished above the door by a gablet or canopy. In the modern 
repairs some fragments of the enrichment of this outer arch 
have been preserved: there is a chevron and a large chamfer 
having balls or pellets, with much the effect of the ball- 
flower. Very nearly the same ornament occurs at Iffley, Ox- 
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fordshire, and other places at about 1150 to 1160. The whole 
character of this doorway is very much like that in the nave 
of Kirkstall Abbey, which is rather late Norman work, built 
between 1152 and 1182. The second order has a-rich orna- 
ment, consisting of pellets with bands of bead-work between, 
with enriched jamb-shafts and carved capitals, all which will be 
best understood by the annexed figure (see p. 413). The 
third order has a rich and bold zigzag or chevron. On the 
jamb of this arch the ornament is changed into the double 
embattled ornament mentioned before at Glendalough. It is 
very singular, and seems to be almost peculiarly Irish, though 
some specimens very similar occur among the fragments of the 
Norman buildings at Windsor Castle. 


Plan of Cathedral and Round Tower, Aghadoe. 
Scale, 50 feet to an inch. 


The church is about 90 ft. long, a simple parallelogram, but 
the eastern part is constructed of 
smaller stones than the western, 
and of different workmanship, 
which shews that the church has 
been lengthened. The architec- 
tural features confirm this, for the 
western part has two side win- 
dows, not more than three or four 
inches wide outside, well splayed 
inwards, with semicircular heads 
and inclined jambs, all in cut 
stone, and probably of the end 
of the eleventh or early part of 
the twelfth century; but the east 
end has a pair of lancet windows 9 ft. 6 in. high, about 6 in. wide 





Ornaments on the East Window, Cathedral, 
Aghadoe. 
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outside, widely splayed inside, and the jambs upright. These 
windows are of the thirteenth century. The door and all the 
windows are in sandstone, but the walls, which are of rubble- 
work, are of limestone and other hard rock. Nearly half the 
church in its western part has been divided off by a cross wall 
consiructed of sandstone in rude rubble-work. This wall con- 
tains a small rude window looking into the eastern part, with 
a semicircular head on the outer side, cut in one stone, and 
probably transferred from another wall to this position; and 
a door which opened also into the eastern part. The cross 
wall does not bond to the other work, and may have been 
erected when at some time a residence for the priest was 
needed. 

Very many Irish churches of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, and perhaps earlier, have distinct traces of residences 
within them at the west end, a practice countenanced by the 
arrangements at Cashel, where the castellated residence of the 
archbishop forms a western tower to the cathedral, and had 
free communication with the nave. The observations of Cam- 
den and Keating shew that this practice continued at the 
end of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, though neither of them 
appear to have known how far this mode of residence was 
justified by long usage. Keating, who wrote in the reign of 
Charles I., was a learned and conscientious priest, suffering 
from his opposition to the Protestant régime. He regarded 
with horror the intrusion described by Camden of the families 
of clergymen into the sacred edifices, and declared that the 
authorities were opposed to the custom; and with good cause, 
for the details shew that it was then accompanied with circum- 
stances of gross immorality. 

The original small church or oratory, consisting of the 
present nave only, is of early date, probably of the eleventh 
century, but it may possibly be earlier, with the west end re- 
built in the twelfth, and the chancel added in the thirteenth. 
It was dedicated to St. Finian. 

Outside of the churchyard wall, and a little way down the 
hill to the south of the church, are the ruins of another round 
building of rough stones, which has evidently been a regular 
castle or tower-house; it has a staircase in the thickness of 
the wall, and the marks of two floors, but no vault. It is built 
of boulder stones (water-worn fragments collected on the sur- 
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face of the ground or on the borders of the lake below) wedged 
together, and, as far as the mere construction only is to guide 
us, might be of any age, for there is no architectural feature 
about it, but the plan of the building is that of a circular 
Norman keep of the twelfth century. In all probability the 
castle was one of those built by the English, and destroyed 


Castle, Aghadoe. 


in 1196. It is 21 ft. diameter inside, and the walls about 6 ft. 
thick. The appearance of this castle is older than that of the 
round tower, and the construction is ruder, but in such very 
rough work as both these buildings there is really nothing to 
serve as a guide to the date. 


The earliest mention we have met with of this place shews the 
existence of a church in a.p. 1009, when the death of an ecclesiastic 
belonging to it is recorded. A similar record belongs to the year 1044. 
Of the nature of the building we are informed by another record of 
1061, when a chieftain of the district was taken from the Daimhliag 
of Aghadoe. We have before seen that we are to understand by this 
word Daimhliag ‘stone church.’ In 1158, says Dr. Lanigan, ‘the 
great church of Aghadoe, in the county of Kerry, was finished by 
Anliffe Mor, of the territory of na Cuimsionach, and son of Angus 
O’Donohue.” Dr. Lanigan refers to the Annals of Innisfallen as his 
authority for this statement, but the best copy, in fact the original of 
those Annals, has an hiatus from 1114 to 1159: it is the Bodleian 
copy published in O’Connor, Rer. Hib. Scrip. Some other copies 
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reduce the hiatus, but do not, so far as we have seen, supply this entry 
for 1158. It may be that the Dublin copy does, but this is a very 
inferior authority, being only extracts from the Innisfallen Annals, with 
some events added from other sources, and compiled in 1765 by Dr. 
John Conry. It seems probable that Lanigan’s reference is a mistake, 
yet he is so conscientious a writer, and here had no architectural purpose 
to serve, and no motive but to shew what little was known of an obscure 
bishopric, that his statement may be taken. In 1177, McCarthy, who 
a few years before had submitted to Henry II., attempted resistance to 
that sovereign, who, in consequence, gave his territory to those two 
famous knights, Miles Cogan and Fitzstephen. They having esta- 
blished themselves at Cork, soon after made an expedition as far as 
Aghadoe, where they remained two days and nights. In 1231, Aodh, 
son of Anliffe Mor O’Donohue, i.e. son of the chieftain who had 
finished the church, as Lanigan says, died and was buried in the 
church of Aghadoe. 

We have no record of any bishop of Aghadoe, nor is the see 
mentioned at either of the synods which shortly before the English 
invasion extinguished some of the sees and settled the rest. It is 
known as a bishop’s see only in union with the see of Ardfert. The 
bishops of that place after the twelfth century were styled bishops of 
Ardfert and Aghadoe until the union of Ardfert with Limerick in 1663, 
after which the bishops were styled after all three places. 


“In the county of Kerry there were two episcopal sees, which have been 
annexed to the bishopric of Limerick since the year 1660: these are Ardfert 
and Aghadoe; the former comprehending the northern part of the county 
called Kerry, and the latter the ancient county of Desmond. The ancient 
cathedral of Aghadoe has been in ruins time out of mind; the only dignity 
now belonging to it is the archdeaconry, to which the Bishop of Limerick 
presents. 

“In the year 1172 Dermot Mac-Carthy, King of Desmond, swore fealty and 
subjected his country to Henry II., and gave hostages as a security to pay 
him a yearly tribute*.” ; 

“In 1196 Donald Mac-Carthy revolted and destroyed several castles of 
the English ».” 








* Giraldus Cambrensis. > Smith’s History of Kerry. 
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PLAN OF MUCKRUSS ABBEY, KILLARNEY, co. KERRY. 


CN Ou Moye r-del, 


$s, 
Scale, 50 feet to an inch. 


A. House of the Abbot or Prior. T. Tower. 
B. South Transept, or Chapel. V. Vaulted Apartment under the Refectory. 
C. Cloisters. Y. Yew-tree. 
D. Vaulted Cellar under the Kitchen. a. Recesses for Tombs. 
E. Principal entrance to the Cloister, &c. b. Fireplace. 
F. Vaulted Cellar under the Dormitory. e. Altar. 
G. Pit of Garderobe, commonly called the 4. Confessionals* (?). 
Prison (see p. 425). e. Oblique opening, or Squint, from the Abbot’s 
8. Sacristy. Chamber into the Church. 





* It is not without considerable hesitation that we attach this name to these recesses in the 
wall, with grooves for wooden partitions between them. We are well aware how frequently 
this name is abused and is given to places which never could have been used for that purpose, 
and if this church had been an early one, we should have rejected this name at once as a mere 
fancy, for in early times confessions were ordered to be made to the priest at his seat in the 
open church. A confessional is a modern piece of furniture in the Roman Catholic churches. 
But as the date of the last restoration of this church is so late as 1627, it is quite possible that 
these arrangements may have been for confessionals, which agrees with popular tradition, 
though too much weight must not be attached to tradition on the subject, for it is a well- 
known observation, that “ every odd hole and corner about a church, which ignorant people do 
not know what else to call, they always call a confessional.” Some think these were merely 
niches for images. 
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Mucxrvwss. 


In the gardens of Muckruss House, the seat of Edward Herbert, Esq., 
are the ruins of an ancient priory called Irrelagh, that is, ‘on the lake,’ 
founded by Donald, son of Thady Mac-Carthy, in the year 1440, for 
Minorites or Conventual Franciscans, and repaired by him in 1468, 
the year of his death. It was again re-edified in 1602, but soon after 
suffered to go to ruin. The walks are surrounded by a venerable 
grove of ash trees, which are very tall, and in some places grow spon- 
taneously from the ruins of the abbey. The choir, nave, and steeple 
still remain entire, in which are several decayed tombs. The cloisters 
are likewise entire, and consist of several Gothic arches of solid marble, 
which enclose a small square, in the centre of which stands one of the 
tallest yew trees we have ever seen: its spreading branches, like a great 
umbrella, overshadow the arches of the whole cloister, forming a more 
solemn and awful kind of covering to it than originally belonged to the 
place. The’steeple was small and capable of containing only a single 
bell, and it is supported by a Gothic arch or vault. The bell was, not 
many years ago, found in the adjacent lough, and by the inscription was 
known to have belonged to the priory, which from the time of its 
foundation has been the cemetery of the Mac-Carthy-Mores and other 
families. Upon the dissolution of religious houses, the revenues and 
rents of this abbey were granted to Captain Robert Collam, who as- 
signed them to Bishop Crosbie °. 


The ruins of the Friary of Irrelagh are situated on the 
eastern side of the lower lake of Killarney, in the grounds of 
Muckruss House, and therefore commonly called Muckruss 
Abbey. They are exceedingly picturesque, and interesting to 
the student of medieval architecture as a good example of 
those Friary churches which abound in Ireland and are always 
miscalled Abbeys, and which have several very distinct na- 
tional peculiarities. They belong to what may fairly be called 
the Irish style of the fifteenth century‘; this style is evidently 
made out of the French, English, and Italian styles of the two 
previous centuries, but worked out in so singular a manner, 
with mouldings and details peculiar to Ireland, that it is 





© Smith’s History of Kerry, 8vo., 1756, p. 143. 

* The buildings of this date in Ireland are much plainer than those in England 
at the same period ; they have fewer mouldings and ornaments, and the mouldings 
are shallower and frequently much more clumsy than ours, but this is greatly 
owing to the material they had to work upon. 

Gent, Mac, 1864, Vor, I. an* 
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quite entitled to rank as the national Irish style. The ruins 
before us would at first sight be set down by any English anti- 
quary to the fourteenth century, with alterations of the fif- 
teenth; but as this Friary was only founded in 1440, it is clear 
that the parts which look like work of the fourteenth century 
are only imitations; and the same may be observed in nearly 
all the churches of this class. There are considerable portions 
of the domestic buildings as well as of the church here remain- 
ing. The church is on the usual Franciscan plan, a rather long 
and narrow church without aisles, with a large south transept, 
and none on the north. In the place where in the churches 
of other orders and in cathedrals we should find the north 
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Inscription on the north side of the Choir, Muckruss Abbey. 























“Orate pro felicitate fratris Thade Nolani qui hune sacrum conventum de novo renovare 
curavit anno domini millessimo sexcengentissimo vicessimo sexto,” 


transept, in the buildings of this order is the cloister sur- 
rounded by the domestic buildings. The chancel is in imitation 
of the style of the end of the thirteenth century, the nave and 
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transept in that of the fourteenth, and the central tower in 
that of the fifteenth, although the whole is in fact of the latter 
part of the fifteenth. At the end of the transept is a window, 
with tracery which would anywhere else belong to the De- 
corated style of the fourteenth century, but is here, as we have 
said, late in the fifteenth, with very singular tracery, not at all 
resembling the English tracery of the Perpendicular style of - 
the same period. In the north wall of the chancel is an in- 
scription in raised letters (see opposite page), recording the 
date of the restoration in 1626. The singular manner in which 
the words are divided at the ends of the lines shews a very 
rude state of scholarship for that period. 


_— 
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The Cloister, Muckruss Abbey. 


The cloister is perfect, and, as usual in Ireland, very low and 
vaulted with plain groined vaults without ribs; the arches on 
two sides are round, on the other two pointed, and are carried 
on twin shafts connected by a piece of plain wall. This kind 
of shaft is very frequent in the cloisters of this period in Ire- 
land. Very similar ones occur in the Friary Church at Adare, 
and at Askeaton, but these latter are more richly moulded. 
The buttresses are carried from the ground to the wall in a 
sloping line, without set-offs or uprights, and the same form 
is found at Adare. They seem like a rude clumsy imitation 
of some of the Italian cloisters, but have a very peculiar and 


picturesque character of their own. 
Gent. Mac. 1864, Vor, I. 328 
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Muckruss also presents another peculiarity which is very 
common in these buildings, namely, that the inner arch is 


Details of Cloister, Muckruss Abbey. 
2. Shafts and Buttresses. ry = 
carried on a corbel instead of a shaft or jamb down to the 
floor. These corbels are frequently carried down to a point 
sometimes of considerable length. This arrangement will be 
best understood from the annexed woodcut. 





Tower-arch and Entrance to South Transept, Muckruss Abbey. 


Behind the outer wall of the cloister is a series of vaulted 
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substructures, the vaults of the plain pointed barrel form, with- 
out ribs, and of rough stone. This kind of vaulting is common 
in Ireland at all periods, from the latter part of the twelfth 
century to the seventeenth; the earlier vaults are semicircular 
instead of pointed. Very similar vaulting is common in Wales, 
especially in Pembrokeshire, in many parts of France, and in 
nearly all the churches of Jersey and Guernsey. It begins in 
the eleventh century over aisles or narrow spaces only, is car- 
ried over wider spaces in the latter half of the twelfth, and 
continued to be used in some districts throughout the middle 
ages, as might be expected from its great convenience, and 
the ease with which it can be built where stone is abundant. 
These vaulted substructures are also common in all monastic 
establishments at all periods ; they had the great recommenda- 
tion of being economical, very durable, and that they could not 
be burned,—the repeated fires of the earlier periods having 
shewn the necessity of adopting this device to prevent them. 
Above the vaulted chambers on the side opposite to the church 
is the refectory, with a large fireplace at one end and an 
arched recess for a sideboard about the middle of the wall 
opposite the windows (see next page). A stone sideboard in 
a dining hall is not a common feature, and is therefore a valu- 
able and interesting relic of medieval customs: a sideboard in 
a nobleman’s castle or a gentleman’s house of the same period 
would be very much of the same character. There is one toler- 
ably perfect in Dirleton Castle, Scotland, and remains of them 
may occasionally be met with, but rarely so perfect as this. 

At the end of the refectory, behind the fireplace, is the 
kitchen, which is above the vaults and on a level with the hall 
itself. It is a small square room, the walls of which are perfect, 
with the corbels for the roof, and a large fireplace standing 
out in it; but this fireplace is modern, though so rudely built 
as to give it the appearance of considerable antiquity. Nearly 
opposite to the fireplace, in the corner of the room over a stair- 
case, is a deep recess with a single lancet-window at the end ; 
this appears to have been the kitchen dresser. Opposite to the 
door from the refectory another door opens upon a platform, 
from which there are two staircases, one narrow and straight 
down to the cloister for the use of the servants, the other 
winding, but wide, and evidently the principal staircase, the 
entrance to the refectory having been through the kitchen. 
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On this square landing-place, or platform, there is a window of 
two lancet-lights, with a square lintel over them; also in the 
angle, between the two staircases, is a doorway to a garderobe, 
now destroyed ; another doorway from the same square landing- 











Sideboard in the Refectory, Muckruss Abbey. 


place opens to a chamber in the prior’s house, so that it is pro- 
bable that the same kitchen and the same staircase served both 
for the refectory of the Friars and the Prior’s house. 

At the opposite end of the refectory and forming the east 
side of the cloister-court is the dormitory, with a staircase down 
from it at the south end into the church; at this end also is 
the tower, which has three stories above the lower vault, the 
upper one being the belfry ; the vault under the tower in the 
church is of rich fan-tracery. 

At the north-west corner of the dormitory, being the farthest 
from the church, is the garderobe-turret, with a large square 
pit below, and no opening into it; above is a single square 
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chamber, with loops on three sides and the doorway on the 
fourth; a very perfect example, the wooden floor and roof 
being the only things wanting; the entrance to it is through 
the jamb of the end windows, by a short passage, with a door 
to the left hand. 

The large pit under this garderobe, forming in fact the 
ground-floor of this tower, is commonly called the Prison; and 
the same mistake is very common in other places in Ireland, 
and in other countries also. Those who are acquainted with 
the garderobe of New College, Oxford, built in the fourteenth 
century, and still in use, or with the remains of that of the 
Monastery of Christ Church at Canterbury, or Beaumaris Castle, 
or indeed many other examples when the real clue to the 
apparent mystery has once been obtained, will have no doubt 
whatever on the subject. The same mistake is common to one 
half of the medieval habitations, whether monasteries, castles, 
or houses. It was the usual custom to have the garderobe 
upstairs, and to occupy the ground-floor as the pit to it, and 
this pit is continually mistaken for the prison. 

The windows looking into the cloister court are small, single- 
light, square-headed, little more than wide loops; these run 
round three sides of the court ; on the fourth side the windows 
are larger, and of two lights, opening into the refectory. There 
is a singular, long, narrow, horizontal opening from the cloister 
through the wall into the vaulted chamber under the refectory, 
splayed within, evidently to pass something through, but it is 
difficult to say what; the length of the opening is 2 ft. 5in., 
and the width 5 in.; the most probable conjecture seems to be 
that it was connected with the lavatory, usually situated in the 
cloister. 

The vaulted chamber under the dormitory has a fireplace in 
one corner, and a garderobe in the opposite corner, perfect. 
The windows are those of a habitable chamber, but only single 
lights, and very narrow, square-headed, and widely splayed : 
the one next the fireplace is smaller, and has a very oblique 
opening, like what is commonly called a Squint ; the others are 
large enough to admit of seats. This long narrow chamber 
was probably divided, by wooden partitions, into two or three 
small ones; it is now very dark, but this is partly caused by 
the trees which have overgrown the whole of these buildings. 
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Ir seems necessary to point out the following errata in the previous 
papers of this series :— 


Page 9, line 24, dele “ at that time.” 

It should be explained that the tradition mentioned on page 9 is 
found in the manuscript known as ‘‘ The Black Book of Christ Church,” 
and is as follows :— 

“The vaults or crypts of the church were erected by the Danes before 
St. Patrick came to Ireland, the church not being then built or constructed as 
at the present day; wherefore St. Patrick celebrated mass in one of the crypts or 
vaults, which is still called ‘the Crypt or Vault of St. Patrick.’ And the Saint, 
observing the great miracles which God performed in his behalf, prophesied and 
said, that after many years here shall be founded a church, in which God shall be 
praised beyond all the churches in Ireland.”—From Gilbert’s History of Dublin, 

This, as is well known, is contrary to history, and is here merely 
given as a tradition. St. Patrick is said to have commenced his mission 
in Ireland about the year 432, and to have died in the latter half of the 
same century, though the exact date seems uncertain; while the Danes, 
or Ostmen, did not make their first descent on Ireland until the early 
part of the ninth century, and did not establish themselves in Dublin 
until about forty years afterwards. But this tradition is valuable as 
shewing that one of the primitive churches existed here before the 
time of the Ostmen, by whom it was probably plundered and destroyed, 
and that for that reason the spot was selected as the site of the future 
cathedral. The Ostmen in Ireland, after they had settled in the country 
and become Christians, were probably very zealous, and great church 
builders, like their countrymen, the Danes, in England under Canute. 
As the churches then built are the earliest buildings now remaining in 
England after the time of the Romans, it is probable that the same his- 
tory applies equally to Ireland. Whether the Ostmen became Chris- 
tians at an earlier period than the Danes or not we have no distinct 
evidence, but as the foundation of some monasteries and churches in 
Ireland is recorded towards the end of the tenth century, it seems 
probable that their conversion may have taken place perhaps half 
a century earlier. It is well known that the Ostmen had been settled 
in Dublin long before the time of the invasion of the English, or Anglo- 
Normans, and were the most formidable enemies they had to con- 
tend with. 

The scale to the Plan of the Cathedral, Glendalough, p. 287, has 
inadvertently been drawn twice the size it ought to have been; every 
ten feet on the scale must therefore be read as twenty. 





ART APPLIED TO INDUSTRY.—II. 
Guass. 


Berore entering on the subject of the present lecture, it may 
be as well to say a few words as to the manner in which I pro- 
pose to treat the various arts mentioned in the programme. 

There are two great uses of antiquarian studies. One of them 
is to enable us to conjure up as if by the magician’s wand the 
dress, furniture, architecture, &c., of past ages, so that we can 
live, as it were, in many centuries almost at the same moment. 
This is a very great and a very pleasant species of knowledge, 
but it is not particularly useful in this work-a-day world; and it 
sometimes, like other knowledge, renders its possessor far from 
happy, more especially when he goes to the theatre, and sees all 
sorts of anachronisms and impossibilities *. 

The other use of antiquarian studies is to restore disused 
arts, and to get all the good we can out of them for our own 
improvement: this is. the light in which I propose making 
use of it in the present lectures. I shall, therefore, not give 
a continuous history of any one art, but take up one or more 
phases of it when it was most flourishing, and when we can 
learn most, and so compare what was done then with what is 
done now. 

In considering the art of glass-making we may at once omit 
the well-known story of the discovery of it by the Phoenicians, as 
told by Pliny»; it may, or may not be true; most probably it is 
not true: at all events it does not matter to us. What is im- 
portant to us to know is, that the Egyptians are supposed to have 
made glass from a very early period ; that the Phoenicians pro- 





* One glaring error in costume I have observed perpetrated everywhere in the 
most unblushing manner, even in places where the rest of the costume has been 
tolerably correct, and that is the way in which the shield is held. Anciently, the 
knight supported his shield on his bended arm: one strap secured it to the upper 
part of the arm, and the left hand grasped another strap in the dexter corner. 
At the theatre, and in popular woodcuts, the shield is invariably held on the 
straightened arm, so that the first blow would probably break the limb or dis- 
locate the shoulder. This is only one example out of many, and it is easy to see 
why a theatre is not quite the place to make an antiquary happy. 

> Nat. Hist., bk. xxxvi. ch. 65. 
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bably learnt it from them, and, availing themselves of the very 
excellent sand of their country, established manufactories, prin- 
cipally at Sidon, which Pliny tells us was formerly famous for 
its glass-houses °. 

Now it is well known how the Pheenicians were the great 
commercial nation of ancient times as much as we are in the 
present, and one of our most distinguished antiquaries, Mr. 
Franks, is of opinion that those beautiful glass bottles found in 
such profusion in Italy, Syria, Sardinia, Greece, and the Greek 
islands, are in reality the products of the glass-houses of Sidon, 
and that the various shapes were made to suit different cus- 
tomers, those for Greece being the most elegant. These vases 
are generally of a dark-blue colour, decorated with pale yellow, 
blue, green, and white lines disposed in zigzags; these lines do 
not go through the glass, and have evidently been put on the 
surface, and worked flat, before the vessel was blown. The 
zigzag appearance might have been obtained by pulling the 
paste various ways while hot and before its being finally blown, 
which process, from the flutes, might possibly have been done 
ina mould. These little bottles, specimens of which are found 
in most collections, are supposed to have contained perfumes. 
Now just contrast them, with their beautiful and yet deep- 
toned colours, supported on little golden stands‘, with the 
modern fashionable smelling-bottle, a polygonal cylinder of 
transparent glass, finished at each end with an ugly gold top 
ornamented with hideous engraving. 

We now come to Roman glass. It is usually the fashion to 
believe that the Romans had no glass at all, the consequence 
of the wretched books on Greek and Roman antiquities which 
until of late years were exclusively current in our schools. A 
hundred years ago they represented the knowledge of the times, 
painfully picked out of the classics by such men as Erasmus 
and Scaliger. But since those days Pompeii has been discovered, 
archeology has. become a science, and we read the classics 
with very different lights to what our forefathers did. We 
shall therefore find, if we pursue our investigations into ancient 
glass by means of the contents of the public and private col- 
lections, that the Romans were as well off, if not more so, in 





© Nat. Hist., bk. xxxvi. ch. 66. 
4 A little vase with its golden stand may be seen in the British Museum. 
2 
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this respect than ourselves. It is true that hitherto no such 
large sheets of plate-glass have been discovered as we see in 
fashionable shop-windows in Regent-street and elsewhere, but 
plate-glass in very considerable pieces has been found, and the 
article must have been in very considerable use, as anybody 
may see, at Pompeii, where there is a piece remaining in situ 
closing the window of a porter’s room in one of the houses: 
we must, moreover, remember that Pompeii was by no means 
a very important place, being a sort of Roman Margate. Pliny 
also tells us that in his time glass drinking-vessels superseded 
those of silver and gold. Let us now see what the Romans 
have left us. First of all, we have colourless glass, which 
Pliny informs us was in his day considered as the most 
valuable. This white glass was decorated in various ways. It 
was sometimes crackled: thus in Mr. Slade’s collection there 
is a cup which has artificial cracks all over it, and exactly re- 
sembles the white fluor spar—a curious fact when we remember 
that some antiquaries assert the murrhine vases to have been 
made of the coloured fluor spar, or what we call blue jack. 

The Roman workman was also perfectly master of the art of 
making what we term filagree glass, and what the Venetians 
call latticinio. In the British Museum, in the Temple collec- 
tion, will be found a saucer made entirely in this manner, and 
exactly like Venetian work. It is needless to say that the 
Romans produced all sorts of coloured glass, both opaque and 
transparent, some of exceeding beauty: thus the glass dish 
known as the Santo Catino, and kept in the cathedral at Genoa, 
was believed in the Middle Ages to be an immense emerald. 
It was taken by the Crusaders at the siege of Ceesarea in 1101, 
and the legend ran that it had been given to King Solomon 
by the Queen of Sheba; that it had contained the paschal lamb 
eaten at the last Supper of our Lord; and, finally, that it had 
received His blood: in fact, it was the Sangreal, so celebrated 
in the Mort d’Artus. Many of these coloured glass vessels 
have been turned on a wheel, or cut and polished afterwards. 
In the collection of Felix Slade, Esq., is a vessel of Greek 
glass, in the shape of a boat, which has been thus finished, the 
colour exactly resembling the Santo Catino. Very frequently 
different-coloured glasses were used in the same vessel, some- 
times in an irregular manner, as in the imitations of onyx, or 


in those examples which resemble the Venetian smelish ; but 
Gent. Mac, 1864, Vot, I. 3 F 
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often the various colours were cut into strips, placed side by 
side, and then blown. Sometimes sections of rods of intricate 
patterns were placed side by side and imbedded in a different 
coloured paste, and then blown, resembling the Venetian milli- 
fiori. At other times the more precious marbles were imitated 
in a similar manner: thus we find very fair imitations of ser- 
pentine and porphyry. Again, mosaic patterns were made by 
putting together various-coloured rods so as to make one large 
rod, which was then drawn out until the pattern became very 
small ; slices were then cut off it and joined together at the 
sides until a piece of the required size was obtained. Occa- 
sionally the artist went a step further, and designed a head, or 
more commonly half a head, which underwent the same pro- 
cess, the two sides being afterwards joined together, and the 
whole set as a gem. Still more curious was the process in 
which a figure was engraved on a piece of glass, and then 
other coloured glasses pressed in the hole in a state of fusion, 
or else applied in powder and fused like enamel: frequently 
a very fine line of gold divides the two colours. The Romans 
were well acquainted not only with the art of gilding glass, 
but of enclosing it between two thicknesses; it occurs in 
many instances in the form of a strip among other strips of 
coloured glass; but its great application is in the so-called 
Christian glass vessels, (although some pagan ones have been 
found). A piece of glass was covered by a gold leaf, and 
this gold was scratched away by a needle’s point so as to form 
a subject or ornament; the glass vase in a fusible state was 
then placed upon this, so that its bottom was formed of two 
layers of glass with gold between. 

The forms of the Roman vases are very various, so much so 
that I need only mention the perfume-bottles, which are now 
found blown in the form of heads. Glass was blown in moulds, 
stamped, turned on a wheel, and engraved, sometimes very 
rudely, and sometimes as finely as gems: witness the Port- 
land Vase. Here the vessel is made of two layers of glass, 
and the whole glass which formed the upper surface cut away, 
exactly as if it had been a question of a large piece of onyx 
instead of a glass vase. Occasionally it would appear that the 
outer figures were cast first, and then fixed on by means of 
a flux, but then the workmanship is by no means so good. 
Occasionally we find vases with figures blown in a mould, the 
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glass being double, say a thin coating of white backed up with 
blue. Another plan was to take a thin vase, put on it strips 
of another colour, and then cut these strips into patterns: in 
Mr. Slade’s collection is part of an inscription thus executed ; 
but the triumph of engraving is the vase found at Strasburg, 
and containing the name of Maximianus. Here the vase is in 
two thicknesses, and the outer one has been cut away into the 
form of a net, being only connected with the under surface by 
sundry small pin-like supports left by the engraver when he cut 
the rest away. 

Did time permit, I might enlarge upon the many purposes 
to which the Romans applied glass. Thus at Pompeii there is 
a fountain decorated with mosaic such as we see in the Middle 
Ages*. Large slabs of glass have also been found which were 
probably employed to coat walls instead of marble. Many of 
the designs of the most exquisite antique gems are preserved to 
us by means of the glass casts, where the originals have utterly 
disappeared. Engraved or cast glass was frequently set as gems 
in rings; it occurs in necklaces, and was the material for 
bracelets; dice were made of it, and finally there exist in col- 
lections glass coins with Cufic inscriptions. 

The Romans also claim, if we may believe Pliny, Suetonius, 
and Petronius Arbiter, to have invented malleable glass, which 
no modern has ever even attempted. Most probably this mal- 
leable glass was only a common fable, although they lived 
sufficiently near the time of the occurrence to have been able 
to investigate the matter to a certain extent. After all this, 
I do not think we can say the Romans had no glass; on the 
contrary, I am afraid that we shall be obliged to confess not 
only that they did have glass, but that their glass was far more 
beautiful and artistic than our own, certainly as regards colour. 

Now let us see what the Venetians did. 

In the middle of the fifteenth century the Venetians, by 
means of their commerce with the East and their relations with 
the Byzantine empire, had made such progress in the art of 
glass-making that the fall of the latter empire, by attracting 
new workmen, put them in possession of all the Byzantine 
arts of enamelling, gilding, and colouring glass, which had 
been handed down from the times of the Romans. Thus the 





* There is a piece of antique glass mosaic in the South Kensington Museum, 
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Venetian glass considered the earliest by the antiquaries is 
generally blue or green, with enamelled figures on the bowls. 
The gilding is most artistically put on, generally in the form of 
imbrications or feathers ; and moreover, a large quantity of little 
bits of coloured glass, representing jewels, is placed upon the 
gold. The feet are generally blown in a mould, and the forms 
of the vessels and the costume of the figures exactly resemble 
those seen in printed books and manuscripts from 1460 to 1480. 
The next development is in plain glass, with the same sort of 
imbrications and jewels, and the same sort of enamelling, but 
the form is changed, and become antique, but still, if anything, 
even more beautiful than the former. Those that have come 
down to us appear to have formed part of dessert services, in 
the same manner as the Henry II. ware, and the wonderful 
service of crystal and jewels once belonging to Lorenzo de 
Medici, and now partly in Florence and partly in Paris‘. 

Somewhere about the end of the fifteenth century or the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth the Venetians discovered, or, to speak 
more correctly, revived the art of the filagree glass. This, like 
the Roman, was effected by means of the extension of a number 
of rods of transparent white glass, containing others in a differ- 
ent colour, generally opaque white: hence the term /atticinio. 
These rods were combined in various manners, and then blown 
exactly as we have seen the Roman glass; sometimes they are 
twisted and then blown; sometimes the twists go different ways 
(but then this was done by doubling the glass) ; sometimes the 
filagranes alternate with strips, also in this respect imitating 
the antique; sometimes sections of rods are embedded in an- 
other glass—this is called millefiori, and is exceedingly pretty. 
The smelish consists of pieces of different-coloured glass, flat- 
tened and pulled out, joined together, and backed up by a red- 
dish-coloured paste. This, when there is plenty of aventurine, 
or rather the glass imitation of it, is very beautiful. Another 
method was to take a vase of opaque white glass, and then 
sprinkle it with little bits of other coloured glass, which 
subjected to heat became melted and produced an effect not 
unlike china. 

The opal glass is also very beautiful, so is the crackle glass, 





* The collection of F. Slade, Esq., contains some excellent examples of the early 
Venetian glass, and indeed of every other kind. 
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which by the way is well imitated in the present day. Occa- 
sionally we see glass vessels with knobs of other colours put 
on the outside, and sometimes with little flowers. Gold is 
freely employed; generally it is put on the surface, and if in 
large quantities a pattern is obtained by scraping it away, 
before burning, with a needle’s point. In other cases it is 
put on very thinly, so that it looks like a dust, and avoids 
giving a heavy look to the glass; a favourite way of employing 
it is on the small stamped heads, so often found attached to 
the sides of the vase or to the stem. In nearly all these 
glasses the upper part is blown into a most elegant shape; 
though occasionally the lower part must have been blown in 
a mould: the stem is made in two ways; if decorated with 
heads, it is blown in a mould and afterwards gilt, but often it 
is made of strips of glass most wonderfully twisted and worked 
up. Engraving and enamelling were occasionally employed to 
heighten the effect, but in later times the glass-makers directed 
their attention more to the production of the filagree patterns 
than any other. The process was kept, or rather tried to be 
kept, very secret—so much so that a law existed which enacted 
that, in case of a glass-workman going to work abroad, in the 
first place he should be asked to return, and if he paid no atten- 
tion his nearest relatives should be imprisoned ; if, however, he 
still held out, some one was to be despatched to kill him. 

There are few things more elegant than the forms of these 
Venice glasses, which were made in vast numbers during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and exported to every 
country in Europe. Unfortunately, in the eighteenth century 
the taste for imitation of crystal came in, and the end of that 
century saw the death of the industry at Venice. Of late years 
it has been revived, but the workmanship is very clumsy com- 
pared with the old, or indeed with the more modern pro- 
ductions of other countries. 

While the Venetians were working at filagree glass other 
countries were producing other varieties. Thus Germany took 
to the enamelling of glass, and most collections can shew one 
or more tall beakers decorated with the pomp of heraldry, 
a peculiar weakness of the German mind in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. ‘The Germans were also very famous 
for their engraving on glass. They also occasionally attempted 
filagree, in spite of the terrors of the Venetian republic. Thus 
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a vase in Mr. Slade’s possession is supposed to be of German 
workmanship. It is a bowl composed of plain glass, with a very 
few radiating strips of filagree, but in each plain compartment 
is a section of a compound glass tube, but so drawn out as 
to resemble a fruit, or flower, or insect. 

Now would it be asking too much of our modern manufac- 
turers to look carefully at the old Roman and the medieval 
Venetian glass, and give us a greater variety in our choice than 
they do at present? If we go into a large glass-warehouse we 
see some very elegant forms, but no filagrane, no enamelling, 
no millefiori, no smeltsh, and no imitation onyx. What we do see 
is transparent glass, often exceedingly well engraved, and occa- 
sionally gilt, but still not in the artistic manner of the Vene- 
tians. On the contrary, we never see the Roman practice of 
putting the gold between two layers of glass. I believe, how- 
ever, that it is a mere question of fashion, and that we can do 
everything in glass that has been done except the rendering it 
malleable. A few years ago filagree stems were the fashion, 
and they are even still occasionally to be met with. Our glass 
is heavier, it is true, than that of the Venetians, but that is occa- 

_sioned by the introduction of red lead to make it more brilliant 
for cut work. It can, however, be made nearly as light as the 
ancient by leaving out the lead. I believe that if we are 
to have any progress we must have for a time all the various 
branches practised under one roof, for when it is necessary to 
send the glass to one man to be engraved, to another to be gilt, 
and perhaps to a third to be enamelled, we can hardly expect 
much progress. Division of labour is a very good thing, but it 
should be applied to arts and trades already well known, and 
not to those to be learnt. In the latter case, every process 
should be carried on under the same roof. 

I believe it would really do an immense deal of good if any 
one were to order, regardless of expense, a dessert service, either 
like the early Venetian glass, or, still better, like the Roman 
glass; in the latter case we should see new forms applied to the 
old material and colour, and perhaps hit upon something new. 


The second point to which I wish to draw attention is the 
manufacture of stained-glass windows, for the production has 
really assumed the status of a manufacture. Now it is by 
no means an uncommon occurrence to be asked by people of 
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an enquiring turn of mind, why modern stained glass is not 
as good as the old? and a few words were also formerly dropped 
about the lost arts. Now the answer is rather a long one, and 
involves a slight sketch of the different kinds of ancient win- 
dow-glass, and an account of what has been done to improve 
the material of late years. 

There appears to be a sufficient amount of historical evidence 
to induce us to believe that the windows of St. Sophia at Con- 
stantinople were decorated with this material; if so, they were 
placed, according to M. Salzenberg, in the marble reticulations 
which anciently filled up the window spaces: the pieces of 
glass appear to have been of a considerable size, and the effect 
must have been that of a transparent mosaic. 

A similar arrangement still prevails in the East. A pattern 
somewhat resembling what we should call a shawl pattern is 
made by V-shaped plaster mullions or divisions, the point of 
the V being on the inside. These V mullions are of different 
projections, according to their importance in the lines of the 
pattern; at the back of them is placed, by the aid of a little 
plaster of Paris, coloured pieces of glass as thin as an egg-shell. 
Of course every step the spectator takes the perspective of the 
pattern becomes altered, and the window appears an assemblage 
of the brightest jewels. The thin egg-shell glass is protected 
from the weather by a similar window, of much coarser work 
and much stronger glass, flush with the external surface of the 
wall, and as the said wall is generally thick there is a con- 
siderable space between the two. 

On the contrary, in Europe during the Middle Ages the 
glass was very thick, and connected together by means of lead. 
The windows were executed in various manners, each of which 
again varied with the development of architecture. The richest 
kind is what is known as medallion glass, where sundry medal- 
lions containing histories are placed on a mosaic ground, the 
whole being surrounded with an elaborate border. Such are 
the windows in the aisles of Chartres Cathedral; and this sort 
of glass from its intricacy is almost always confined to situations 
where it could easily be seen: the higher windows, on the con- 
rary, contained figures under canopies. A third variety is where 
white glass forms the body of the windows, with just sufficient 
colour introduced to give it a variety. These are the three 
great divisions, but they might be almost infinitely subdivided, 
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figure glass being often found mixed up with grisaille, and me- 
dallion with figure, &c. Some years ago, when the art began to 
be revived, people who had an eye for colour very quickly found 
out that the modern glass was very raw and gaudy compared 
with the old; it was then discovered that the ancient glass was 
very streaky, or, in other words, very badly made, and fre- 
quently had a slight toning. ‘The glass-stainers took the hint, 
and tried to get the streakiness with acid, and the mellow tone 
by dirtying down nearly the whole surface with enamel. But 
somehow or other, the windows looked only dirty, and would 
not look mellow; when it was resolved to look at the texture of 
the old material, which ought to have been done at first. At 
this juncture my friend Mr. Winston came to the rescue, and 
after he had made most elaborate analyses of the old metal, glass 
of the right sort as regards material was produced by Messrs. 
Powell, of Whitefriars. Unfortunately, somehow or other, it is 
still made too well, only parts of the sheets being streaky, so 
that when a window is wanted wholly made-up of this kind of 
glass, it is apt to be rather an expensive affair; the only ques- 
tion is, whether by perseverance it would not be possible to 
make the whole of the sheet streaky. Having now the glass, 
the next point is to get an artist. Formerly the art employed 
on our modern windows was of a very low order, the only aim 
being to copy old work, defects included, as completely as 
possible ; and here again we have to thank Mr. Winston, who 
has never ceased to raise his voice against bad drawing and 
bad colouring in stained glass. Messrs. Powell again seconded 
him by securing the services of Mr. E. B. Jones, one of the 
pre-Raphaelite painters and one of our best colourists, to make 
coloured cartoons, which were to be exactly copied by the 
workman as far as the material would permit. In his first 
cartoons Mr. Jones used no lines to mark the details, but con- 
tented himself with the leading: in his subsequent works, such 
as the cartoons for Oxford Cathedral, Waltham Abbey, and that 
executed for Messrs. Lavers and Barraud, he has availed him- 
self of enamelled lines. Probably his first method would have 
succeeded better, if instead of joining the glass with lead he 
had been able to use plaster mullions, in the Eastern fashion. 
In all these works there is an immense variety of colour, no 
two pieces being alike: hence the necessity for streaky glass. 
Mr. Jones’s cartoons are intended for windows near the eye, 
3 
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those which have to be placed at great heights requiring a much 
simpler treatment; but although the colours in this case are 
more massed, still each piece of glass should be of a different 
tone if we want to obtain a jewel-like effect. The windows in 
the cathedral at Florence are a proof of this, and look as if made 
of slices of immense jewels, in contradistinction to the Eastern 
ones, which have the appearance of being composed of a num- 
ber of very small gems. Other artists have drawn for stained 
glass, for example, Messrs. Poynter, Westlake, and Holiday, 
but we cannot expect artists to be always working at cartoons, 
and we therefore come round to what I stated in my first 
lecture, viz. that we must educate the paid designer of the 
manufacturer. As regards the difference between old and new 
stained-glass windows, if we allow somewhat for age, I think 
a window designed by Messrs. Jones or Holiday, and executed 
wholly in streaky glass, is as good as any old one that was ever 
made ; and if we could get an unlimited supply of them, I should 
certainly not lament the loss of all the old ones, at least those 
in England and France. 

I have still to mention two more applications of glass to the 
arts, viz. mosaic and enamelling. Mosaic is the art of imitating 
cartoons by means of small tesserz of opaque glass fixed into 
plaster. The glass is made in the form of small flat cakes 
about half-an-inch thick, which are broken into tessere by being 
struck between two steel hammers or chisels, the lower one 
being fixed. If the mosaic is to be placed high up, the broken 
surfaces are exposed, thus getting an infinite play of light, and 
giving texture to the composition; if, on the contrary, the 
work was on a level with the eye, say a border to a marble 
pulpit, the flat and polished side is placed uppermost. The 
gold is produced very much in the same manner as in the 
antique Christian vases, viz. by placing it between two thick- 
nesses of glass, only in this case the lower one is a quarter-of- 
an-inch thick, while the upper one is as thin as a hair. This 
upper surface is executed in two ways. One is by covering the 
gold with a sort of glaze, which was afterwards fused®; the 
other is to put on the upper surface in the form of a thin sheet. 
At the present day the glass cakes for mosaic, as well as the 
gold, are made at Murano; and most people will remember the 





§ See Theophilus. 
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beautiful specimens exhibited by Signor Salviati at the Inter- 
national Exhibition. This gentleman has now in hand sundry 
mosaics for the vaulting of the tomb-house at Windsor. Messrs. 
Powell and Mr. Rust have also produced both the coloured and 
the gold mosaics, and with them several essays have been made 
by Mr. Fisher. The ornaments have been executed in the or- 
dinary manner, but the tesserz of the heads are simply portions 
of square glass rods broken off; a good deal of labour is thus 
saved, and at a distance the effect is much the same as if the mate- 
rial had been chopped out in the ordinary manner. In this case, 
as in stained glass, it is very desirable to vary the tones of the 
different colours, more especially the gold, which it is perfectly 
possible to make too well. It is much to be wished that this 
beautiful and very lasting kind of decoration should be more 
generally employed, but I am afraid that this will not happen 
until the cost of execution is brought down to something like 
that of stained glass. At present the gold is excessively dear, 
and of course retards this consummation, for the gold is a most 
essential ingredient in all mosaics for architectural purposes. 
We must hope, however, that this difficulty will be got over 
in time. 

The last application of glass I shall notice is that of enamel- 
ling. At present, when we see it only used for jewellery and 
clock-faces, it is difficult to conceive it to have been the subject 
of an extensive art-manufacture ; but such it was formerly, when 
the town of Limoges alone produced almost innumerable speci- 
mens, and such it must have been in China during the last two 
centuries, 

There are various sorts of enamel, all of which have been 
more or less extensively practised in all ages. The first and 
simplest is where the ground of the metal is scooped out, and 
the enamel—of which the base is crystal coloured with metallic 
oxides, put in in the shape of powder, or of a paste, and then fused 
and polished; the visible surface of metal in this case generally 
being copper-gilt. This is the sort of enamel produced during 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries in such quantities at Li- 
moges, to say nothing of other manufactories in Germany. All 
sorts of articles were made of it and exported, from marriage- 
coffers and horse-trappings up to large tombs. We know that 
one of the latter was actually imported into this country for 
Rochester Cathedral, and there is little doubt but that the 
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monument of William de Valence in Westminster Abbey 
comes from the same source. 

In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries silver was much 
used as the ground for enamels; then the vitreous pastes be- 
came transparent, and the works altogether much finer. The 
Italians, indeed, had a process of covering a very slightly raised 
subject with coloured enamels, which has a most beautiful effect. 
But to execute these demanded a first-rate artist to do the raised 
subject, and a most skilful enameller to prevent the enamels, 
when in the act of fusion, from running into one another. In_ 
fact, it was part of the goldsmith’s art, and was never produced 
in sufficient quantities to become a trade. 

A third method of enamelling was to form the pattern of 
thin strips of metal placed on their edges instead of scooping it 
out. Most European enamels of this kind are executed in gold, 
and are of ancient date, like the pallo d’oro at Venice, or the 
cross in the possession of Mr. Hope. Many of the enamels 
employed are also transparent. If, however, we look at the 
Chinese enamels produced in such quantities during the last 
two or three centuries, we shall find that they are nearly all 
produced in this manner, the metal being copper. It is almost 
impossible to enumerate the various objects made by this nation 
of enamelled copper, but every new importation brings to our 
notice some new application of it. I believe the Chinese them- 
selves say that they received the art from the barbarians, and 
that at no remote antiquity; the earliest date I know of being 
1475, marked on a vase, one of the spoils of the Summer Palace. 

In the beginning of the sixteenth century the good citizens 
of Limoges revived their trade in enamels, which had quite 
fallen away; but then they took up an entirely new process, 
better suited to the prevailing architectural taste. The vessel 
to be ornamented was made of thin copper, then covered with 
black enamel, upon which most delicate figures and ornaments 
were executed in white. This of course was a far more artistic 
affair than their former process, and in all probability they did 
not produce anything like the same number of objects, but still 
it was a trade, and a great quantity must have been tagped out, 
for the manufacture only ceased in the last century. “~ 

Of late years several attempts have been made in France to 
revive the art of enamelling as applied to considerable-sized ob- 
jects, and in some instances with great success. Thus one artist 
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imitated a quantity of the late Limoges work with such suc- 
cess as completely to deceive a celebrated collector, and ob- 
tained the honours of a lawsuit. Last year I had'the pleasure 
of visiting the atelier of M. Legoste. His process, which 
is founded on the early Limoges school, consists in casting 
the copper instead of scooping out the pattern; but the 
great difficulty is to so mix up the enamels that they shall all 
flux at the same temperature. The enamels shrink during the 
firing, and have to be filled up and fired again. This process is 
very tedious; so much so, that the artist considers himself very 
lucky if it only occurs three times. In a circular article the 
fusing and firing is done in portions at a time, the other parts 
being protected by loam. A great deal of labour is saved by 
the casting process, and the works of M. Legoste are therefore 
comparatively cheap. He is also his own designer, and a very 
good one too; the only defect being a little sharpness in the 
colours, which is at once seen when comparing them with an- 
cient or Chinese work. But what can be expected from a mo- 
dern European, who lives without any surrounding colour? 

I think it will be agreed that there is a pretty wide field open 
to the manufacturer even in glass, and its various applications ; 
and as we havr got stained glass as good as the old, let us hope 
that some day we may have drinking-glasses rivalling the Ro- 
man, and enamels which surpass those of Limoges, both of the 
early and late school. 





Anctent Corns rounp at KirxcaLpy.—While labourers were recently 
removing an embankment at the new ship-building yard near Kinghorn, they 
came upon what was supposed to be a stone, but turned out to be an earthen 
pitcher of very ancient make. It was found to contain a large number of coins, 
chiefly consisting of silver pennies of the reigns of the Edwards, together with 
a few Scotch pennies belonging to the reigns of Alexander III., John Baliol, 
Robert Bruce, and David II. The latest date legible is 1375 ; it is, therefore, 
most probable that they were buried between that time and the beginning of 
the fifteenth century, one of the most troublesome epochs in Scottish history. 
There is a tradition of a monastery having stood near the spot where the 
money was found, and it is supposed that it was hidden by the monks for safe 
keeping, and they possibly being massacred or having to flee the country it 
had remained a secret. The coins weighed about 40 lbs., and their value at 
the time of their concealment is estimated at nearly £2,000. 
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TWO DAYS IN CORNWALL WITH THE CAMBRIAN 
ARCH ZOOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


(Continued from p. 315.) 


Approacuine the hill from the north-east we first passed through the 
hut-dwellings of Bosullow, about a furlong from the castle. These, as 
will be seen by the annexed plan, are very similar in arrangement to 
those at Chysauster, each enclosure containing three or four small 
chambers with an open area. Since our visit a few excavations have 
been made here. I have been informed that a quern was found, and 
have seen that a considerable amount of wood-ashes were dug up from 





Plan of Hut, Bosullow. 


under the turf which had overgrown the floors, thus shewing that those 
enclosures were at some period the habitations of man. There appears 
to have been a protected roadway from the huts to the castle. This 
we followed, and ascending to the summit of the hill, entered within 
the ruined walls of Chin Castle, where we found a handsome luncheon— 
as on the preceding day provided by gentlemen of the neighbourhood— 
spread on cloths on the smooth turf. As those who had first arrived 
had been waiting for the Bosphrennis party, no further delay was now 
necessary. The proceedings of the following hour need not be nar- 
rated to those who have enjoyed a picnic on an interesting spot on 
a fine summer’s day. A few speeches were made—Cornish gentlemen 
welcoming the members of the Association, and the members in return 
expressing their thanks for the hearty and kind manner in which they 
had been received and entertained. 

Chin Castle has been greatly mutilated, large quantities of the stone 
having been carried away and used in the erection of modern buildings. 
Its plan and arrangement can, however, be still distinctly traced, and 
some portions of the walls retain good examples of the masonry. The 
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castle consisted of two ditches and two strongly-built concentric walls. 
The first ditch, A on the plan, is twenty feet wide. The wall B, five or 
six feet thick, is now from six to seven feet in height in some parts, but 
Dr. Borlase says it was at least ten feet in height. The second ditch, 
C, rather more than thirty feet wide, is divided by transverse walls, 
D, E, F. The wall G, twelve feet thick, Dr. Borlase considers to have 
been originally not less than fifteen feet high. Within this wall is an 
open area, one hundred and eighty feet by one hundred and seventy. 
This, however, appears to have contained a third concentric wall of less 
strength, and about twenty-five feet from the wall G, the intervening 
space being divided by partitions radiating from the centre of the build- 
ing into several compartments, H, H, H: in one of which, on the north 
side, is a well, described by Dr. Borlase as regularly walled around and 
having steps descending to the water. 


\ 


Rr, 


Plan of Chun Castle. 


These compartments are described by Britton in his ‘“ Beauties of 
England and Wales,” and by Cotton in the fifteenth volume of the 
Archeologia of the Society of Antiquaries, as of circular forms. But 
there can be little doubt that Dr. Borlase was correct in his plan, which 
in this particular agrees with that accompanying this paper. This 
arrangement shews a striking similarity between the ground-plans of 
this, a British work, and the Norman castle of Restormel, also in Corn- 
wall. In the latter the apartments are between two concentric walls, 
and have their entrances from the circular open area. It would seem, 
therefore, that the builders of the later circular castles of Cornwall 
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borrowed their ground-plans from older works. The entrance I, through 
the outer wall, faces south-west. From this a passage, thirty-eight feet 
long, leads to the entrance J through the second wall G. Between this 
passage and the wall G is another, only three feet in breadth, and com- 
municating with that division of the ditch between the transverse walls 
K,F. The entrance J splays outwardly to a considerable degree; at the 
inner part, where two jambs about five feet in height remain, it is six 
feet wide, whilst the broadest part measures sixteen feet. From the 
left side of this entrance a wall extended towards the outer one, B. The 
extreme thickness of the wall on each side of the entrance J is remark- 
able. It will be observed that the outer wall was strengthened in like 
manner on one side of the entrance I. If of no other use, this extra- 
ordinary breadth would have served for a great number of warriors to 
stand on the walls and defend their entrances from attacking forces. 
There seems to have been another entrance at L; the wall here is 
much mutilated, but the sides of this opening look as if they had been 
regularly faced. The masonry is much superior to that found in the 
Cornish hill-castles ; indeed, it shews considerable skill in the construc- 
tion of a large building with dry-stone work. The outer wall at the 
right hand of the entrance I presents a good specimen of the masonry, 
and it will be seen by the annexed cut that the stones were placed with 
much regularity and care. 
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Masonry of Outer Wall, Chun Castle. 


The castle and huts at Bosullow are probably of the same period. 
The former would always have afforded a place of refuge for the inha- 
bitants of the latter in case of attack from invaders or hostile tribes. 

The hill side is studded with numerous small barrows, and five or six 
hundred yards west of the castle stands the Chin Cromlech, consisting of 
four supporters and covering stone forming a rectangular kistvaen. It 
was surrounded by a circle of stones, some of which still remain. These 
formed perhaps the base of a mound which may have covered the crom- 
lech. Of course it is doubtful whether it ever was thus buried, for there is 
no mound hard by formed of the soil which would have been thrown off. 
The supposition that such a heap would have disappeared in the lapse of 
ages scarcely applies in this case, for, as already stated, the hill side is 
studded with small barrows, not a quarter of the height necessary to 
contain this cromlech, yet they remain apparently just as they were 
when first constructed. Surely if the material which formed a mound 
eight or ten feet high was dispersed through exposure or through some 
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inexplicable process connected with time, how much more rapidly should 
the lesser mounds have disappeared. If mounds over cromlechs were 


wilfully removed for the sake of pillaging the kistvaens, how comes it 
that those kistvaens themselves are not demolished? It does not seem 
likely that the depredators who destroyed the mounds would have much 
respect for the stone chambers. Such are some of the difficult points 
for consideration in connection with this question. Good evidence has 
been brought forward that certain cromlechs were covered with barrows ; 
in fact, that this was the case in many instances admits of no doubt, but 
some perhaps were merely surrounded by circles of stone. It is remark- 
able that structures very similar to our cromlechs are now in use among 
the natives of India. Mr. W. J. Henwood has described those Indian 
cromlechs in the Reports of the Royal Institution of Cornwall. Indeed, 
the form of this monument admits of its being used for many purposes, 
though there can be no doubt that those existing in countries occupied 
by Celtic tribes were constructed as sepulchral chambers. 

The next objects to be seen were the Mén Scryfa and the Mén-an-tol. 
We soon came to the road leading to them; it was, however, found to 
be too rough to be driven over, so leaving the carriages we started on 
a walk, the Mén Scryfa being about half-a-mile distant. It is a rough 
granite pillar, seven feet two inches high, and bears the inscription, 
RIALOBRAN-CUNOVAL-FIL, the letters running lengthways of the stone, 
which is always the case in the earliest inscribed stones of Cornwall. 
This monument is supposed to be of the fifth or sixth century. 

On our way back across the moor we visited the Mén-an-tol. This 
curious monument, as its name implies, is a stone with a hole through 
it. It stands between two others, at the distance of seven feet ten 
inches from one and seven feet eight inches from the other. A few 
yards north-west of the westernmost stone are two others, one fallen the 
other upright ; and it seems probable that these are the only remaining 
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stones of acircle. The holed stone is three feet six inches high by four 
feet three inches in breadth at base. The hole measures in diameter 
on one side two feet two inches, on the other one foot seven inches. 


Men-an-tol, Madron. 


One side may have been bevelled for some particular purpose, or perhaps 
is the result of the hole having been made with a rude instrument worked 
only on one side of the stone. The hole of the Tolven, in the parish of 
St. Constantine, is bevelled in like manner. Superstitious practices have 
been observed at these stones in modern times. Dr. Borlase has referred 
to such customs. Children were passed through the Mén-an-tol as 
a cure for spinal diseases, and some amusement was afforded at the time 
of our visit by several of the excursionists creeping through the hole. 

It was but a short stage in our journey from the Mén-an-tol to the 
Lanyon cromlech. This monument stands on the top of a bill, and has 
three supporting stones, each about five feet high, and a covering-stone 
seventeen feet four inches long by eight feet nine inches as its greatest 
breadth, and weighing about nine tons. The covering-stone was thrown 
down during a violent thunder-storm in the year 1816, and replaced in 
1824. The Lanyon cromlech has therefore lost much of the interest 
which would otherwise have been attached to it had it still stood as 
when first erected. The supporting stones in their present position 
could not have formed a rectangular kistvaen, neither do they appear as 
if they had been intended for the sides of a circular chamber, as is some- 
times the case in monuments of this kind. Probably these stones were 
shifted when the cap-stone was replaced, and other supporting stones 
may have existed, though it is remarkable that many cromlechs possess 
only three. A cromlech at Caerwynen, in Cornwall, has three only, and 
it is well known that the frequent occurrence of this arrangement in some 
localities has caused certain antiquaries to class them under the name of 

Grint. Mac. 1864, Vor. I, 3H 
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triliths, though these are now generally considered to be the mere ruins 
of more complicated structures. About a furlong from the Lanyon 
cromlech, in the midst of a sloping field, are the remains of another, 
which we did not visit. The covering-stone, eighteen feet eight inches 
long, and a supporting stone, five feet nine inches high, still exist. This 
cromlech is particularly worthy of notice, because it afforded proof that 
monuments of its class were sometimes buried under mounds. It 
appears that a gentleman who owned the estate happening to notice the 
mound, and remarking that the soil appeared to be very rich, sent his 
servants to remove it. When they had taken away about a hundred 
cart-loads they observed the supporting stones of a cromlech, from which 
the covering-stone had slipped off. Digging beneath the stones they 
found a broken urn and ashes, with half a skull, the thigh bones, and 
most of the other bones of a human body. From the position of these 
remains, however, it appeared that the cromlech had been previously 
opened. An account of this discovery is given in vol. xiv. of the Arche- 
ologia of the Society of Antiquaries. 

St. Midron’s Well was not placed on the programme of the day’s 
excursion, but when we reached the road leading to it, it was found 
that we had half an hour to spare, so leaving the carriages, we walked 
about a furlong over a low marshy tract until we came to the roofless 
walls of the little building, measuring internally twenty feet four inches 
by eleven feet, with walls a little more than two feet thick. In the 








Plan of St. Madron’s Well. 





east end is the mensa of the altar, A in the plan, with a mortice sunk 
in its midst, probably for the reception of a crucifix or image of the 
saint. A row of flat stones, B, one foot four inches from the altar, 
divides the sanctuary from the nave. In the south-west corner of the 
latter is the well, C, four feet six inches by two feet ten inches, the 
superstructure being about four feet high, and roofed by each course 
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of stone being made to overlap. The work is somewhat irregular, but 
the builders have managed by the use of stone alone—commencing on 
a rectangular base—to form the upper part into a rude dome-shaped 
cell, This well was supplied from a little perennial stream which flows 
within a few feet of the south wall. The water was let in through 
a properly-constructed opening in the wall at D, and when it overflowed 
the pit ran out at E, whence a channel conducted it on to the opposite 
side of the building, where it appears to have been allowed to percolate 
under the wall, for outside this wall there was no drain, though one 
has been made there within the last three months. The labourers who 
constructed the present drain informed me that they found no remains 
of a former one. It appears, therefore, to have been the custom to 
fill the well-pit, and then stop the supply of water from the running 
stream. Stone benches, F, F, were built against the two side walls; 
the upper stones were wrought to a smooth surface, and being of 
greater breadth than the masonry beneath, their under edges were 
bevelled by a plain chamfer. The doorway G in the north wall splays 
inwardly, measuring two feet without, two feet eight inches within. 
This baptistery was enclosed by an outer wall, the foundations of which 
may yet be traced. 

St. Madron’s was the most celebrated of the holy wells of Cornwall : 
remarkable cures are said to have been effected by virtue of its waters. 
Norden says, “Its fame in former ages was greate for the supposed 
virtue of healinge which St. Maderne had thereinto infused.” Bishop 
Hall, in “ The Invisible World,” gives an instance of the miraculous 
cure of a poor cripple by resorting to this well. Even at the present 
time many of the poorer people seem to believe in the efficacy of this 
water, for on the first three Sundays in May they take their sickly 
children to the baptistery that they may be strengthened and cured by 
immersion. After the visitation of these votaries small pieces of rag 
and bandages will be found fastened to the surrounding bushes— 
a practice also observed in connexion with the holy wells of Scotland 
and Ireland. 

After leaving Chiin Castle, some of the excursionists preferred going 
on to see St. Madron’s Church instead of walking to the Mén Scryfa 
and Mén-an-tol. Those who visited the church seem to have found in 
it some points of interest, and Mr. E. A. Freeman favoured those pre- 
sent with remarks on its architecture. Illustrations of the sedile, pis- 
cina, font, and other details are given in the Genrteman’s MaGazIne 
for May 1862. 

We arrived at Penzance in good time for the train by which the 
members of the Association were to proceed to Truro for the evening 
meeting. At this meeting, as on the previous day, Mr. C. C. Babing- 
ton gave a most instructive account of the numerous objects visited, 
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referring more particularly to Chin Castle and to the Bosphrennis 
Bee-hive hut. 

This, the sixteenth meeting of the Association, was formally dissolved 
on Saturday, August 30, but a few of the members remained behind, 
and early in the following week ventured across the sea over the sub- 
merged tract of Lyonesse to the Scilly Islands, where they were hos- 
pitably received by the proprietor, Mr. Augustus Smith. To interest 


the visitors it was proposed to open a barrow on the island of Samson. 
I borrow the following from an interesting account of the investigation 
written by Mr. Smith, and published in the Reports of the Royal Insti- 
tution of Cornwall :— 
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“The workmen employed first excavated a passage about four feet wide, begin- 
ning from the exterior circle which constitutes the outer base of the round, and 
carefully keeping in their progress to the level or surface of the natural ground. 
The mound in its outer circumference measured about fifty-eight yards, giving 
therefore a distance of nearly thirty feet to its centre. For about eighteen or 
twenty feet the mound appeared entirely composed of fine earth, when an inner 
covering first of smaller and then of larger rugged stones was revealed. These 
were carefully uncovered before being disturbed, and were then one by one dis- 
placed till a large upright stone was reached, covered by another of still more 
ponderous dimensions. This top covering, measuring about seven feet six inches 
in its largest diameter, was found to be the lid of a chamber beneath, in which was 
discovered part of an upper jaw-bone, presenting the alveol of all the incisors, the 
canines, and three molars, and the roots of two teeth, very white, still remaining 
in their sockets. Another fragment gave part of the lower jaw with similar re- 
mains of teeth in the sockets. All the bones had been under the action of fire, 
and must have been carefully collected together after the burning of the body, to 
have been found placed as they were*. They are considered to have belonged to 
a man about fifty years of age. The bottom of the sarcophagus was neatly fitted 
with a pavement of three flat but irregular-shaped stones, the joints fitted with 
clay mortar, as were also the interstices where the stones forming the upright sides 


joined together, as also of the lid, which was very neatly and closely fitted down 
with this same plaster, shewing most, clearly it never could have been disturbed 
from the time it had been first constructed. Two long slabs, from seven to nine 
feet in length and two feet in depth, form the sides, while the short stones fitted 
in between them make the ends, being about three and a-half feet apart, and to fix 
which firmly in their places, grooves had been roughly worked in the larger stones.” 


This grooving of the stones is remarkable, proving that implements 
of some kind were occasionally employed on monuments of this period, 
and rendering it a not very improbable case that the covering-stone of 
the Bosphrennis cromlech was worked to its present circular form when 
first erected. 

There can be no doubt that for the moment the visit of the Cambrian 
Association excited a revival in the interest of Cornish antiquities, and 
there is reason to hope it may be maintained. 

It is in the power of the Cornish Societies to do much towards the 
promotion of further research, and the preservation of the antiquities of 
the county. For the latter, however, aid should be more particularly 
looked for from the landholders. If the stewards and agents of gentle- 
men having land in Cornwall were to impress on the tenants that cer- 
tain structures were not to be meddled with, it would surely to some 
extent be the means of preventing their wilful destruction. 

In the official report of the Truro Meeting of the Cambrian Asso- 
ciation it is stated that the Land’s End district “ stands unrivalled in 
any portion of Europe of the same extent as regards the value and 
variety of its monuments.” Certainly there is not in Cornwall another 
district possessing so many objects of antiquarian interest so thickly 
clustered ; but the whole of the county is still a good field for archo- 
logical research. There are outlying tracts to be examined and re- 
ported on, affording work for those who really care for the subject 
for many years to come. 





* When the relics taken out of this grave were exhibited at the late meeting 
of the Cornwall Institution, there was found with the bones a curious double- 
edged piece of stone, designated a flint-flake, 





CONTRIBUTIONS TO LOCAL HISTORY.—WESTBOURNE, 
SUSSEX. 


Tue church dedicated to St. John Baptist contains fragments of every 
style of architecture, from the earliest Norman to the most debased 
Perpendicular. In its present state it consists of a chancel with a mor- 
tuary chapel, dedicated to All Souls, and now used for a vestry on its 
north side; a short wide nave with aisles, the tower forming its 
westernmost bay, and a north porch. From the masses of hard founda- 
tions scattered over the churchyard it is probable that the first parochial 
church did not occupy the exact site of the present one: towards the 
west end of the south aisle is a massive buttress with rude pilaster- 
work inside of the earliest Norman work, evidently the remnant of 
a pier of a former tower, The churchyard also formerly extended 
much further eastward than it does at present, the high road from 
Emsworth, as it enters the village after crossing the artificial mill-stream 
(both of which were made in the sixteenth century), passing through it, 
as is proved by the great number of human bones found beneath it, and 
in the meadow on its opposite side. 

The main part of the fabric of the present church is transitional from 
Norman to Early English. On stripping the plaster from the chancel 
walls last summer numerous fragments of its former fenestration were 
brought to light, particularly at the east end, where there were shewn to 
have been five lancet-lights, with a large plain circle in the gable above. 
The three centre lights had been cut away to make room for the large 
fifteenth-century window, but the external ones and part of the circle 
above still remain, and are left visible in the external wall-surface. 
Five detached lancets, forming one window within, was not an un- 
common arrangement in the larger churches of this district; fine ex- 
amples still remain at Bosham and South Hayling. 

About the year 1450 the early windows throughout the church were 
walled up, and large Perpendicular windows with very good mouldings 
inserted : the north and south doorways of the nave were also of this 
period, as was the mortuary chapel on the north side of the chancel, 
dedicated to All Souls*. A very beautiful piscina was also placed in 
the chancel itself. 

Nearly a century later still greater changes took place. The old nave 





® Extracts from wills :— 

Dee. 1, 1538. Richard Hewett, of Westbourne, to the light of All Souls, 4d. 
July 26, 1541. Nicholas Crofte, of Bourne, to All Souls’ light, 2d. 

Nov. 7, 1548. John Lamball, of Westbourne, to All Souls’ light, 2d. 
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and tower were pulled down and replaced by a new nave of greater 
width and height, its westernmost bay forming the lower stage of 
a very large and massive tower. The original aisles were allowed to 
remain, but of diminished width: a new chancel-arch was also built, 
and a timber porch added on the north side: the font, a plain octagon, 
is also of this date. In the walls of the tower the débris of the old 
nave-arcades have been built; they appear to have been of mixed date, 
for fragments of caps and bases of Norman, Early English, and De- 
corated work crop up to the surface in various places. 

The architecture of the sixteenth-century nave and tower is of course 
of the poorest detail, but by the great height of the piers and the ex- 
cellent grouping of those of the tower a solemn and satisfactory effect 
is produced. The external mass and outline of the tower, with its 
bold turret in the south-west corner, is very good, and had it only occu- 
pied its proper position, and stood clear of the aisle-roofs, it would have 
been still more effective. 

The parochial tradition is that the church was built by Thomas 
Lord Maltravers. Dallaway says it was rebuilt by him, which is pro- 
bably correct so far as the tower and nave are concerned, and the fact 
becomes almost a certainty by his arms being carved on the woodwork 
of the porch. Thomas Lord Maltravers died in October, 1524. Having 
been lord of the manor since 1460, possibly both the great alterations 
were effected by him; judging from appearances, however, one would 
seem too early and the other too late to tally with his dates. 

In the year 1770 a large timber spire was added by Lord Lumley of 
Stanstead ; it was designed by a builder named Knight, and attains 
a total height from the ground of about 150 feet. It has been a con- 
stant source of expense to the parish ever since its erection. The 
legend concerning it is that Lord Lumley gave the parish the choice 
of an endowed lectureship or of a spire; the parishioners chose the 
latter, assigning as their reason for the choice that the spire would 
always point to heaven, which in the case of the lecturer would not be 
so certain. Lord Lumley was so pleased with their choice, as the spire 
formed a pretty object from his mansion at Stanstead, that he further 
agreed to give the parish a new peal of bells; accordingly the four old 
bells were re-cast into six at his expense. 

The churchyard is noticeable-for its beautiful avenue of yew-trees, 
coeval with the tower ; at the end is an ornamental lich-gate, erected 
by the present Rector. The churchyard retains its old coped stone 
wall, an unusual feature in this district. 

The nave and aisles are still (1864) terribly disfigured by pews 
and galleries; the chancel was well restored last year, and a new 
pulpit and lectern presented by the Rector. In the chancel are some 
good modern painted windows, mostly obituary; an organ was pre- 
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sented to the church by Mrs. Dixon, of Stanstead, in 1862, at a cost of 
£180. No ancient monuments remain; the modern ones are numerous. 


I. By Nollekins, to Henry Barwell, Esq., VII. To Alicia, second wife of General 
seventh son of William Barwell, Esq., Oldfield, of Oldfield Lawn, in this 
of Chertsey Abbey, Surrey, ob. Oct. 22, parish, K.H., Aide-de-Camp to the 
1785, wt.31. Arms :—Barwell, Barry Queen, dau. of the Rev. Travers 
of ten, argent and sable; over all Hume, D.D., and Elizabeth his wife, 
a griffin segreant vert. Crest:—A dau. and heiress of George Earl Ma- 
demi-wolf salient ermine. cartney, K.B, of Lissonoure Castle, 

II. By Nollekins, to Richard Barwell, co. Antrim. She died in the citadel 
Esq., of Hon. E. I. C., of Stanstead of Plymouth, Feb. 5, 1848, wt. 55. 
House, ob. Sept. 2, 1804, et. 62. Also Adeline her dau., born Jan. 5, 
Arms :—Barwell impaling Coffin, Ar- 1829, ob. Jan. 5, 1849. Arms:— 
gent, a chevron between three mul- Oldfield, Per fess embattled ermin- 
lets sable. ois and ermine, on a pile vert three 

III. To Edward Richard Barwell, Esq., garbs or; impaling, 1 and 4, quarterly, 
of Hon. E. I. C. Civil Service, ob. —1 and 4, Hume, Vert, a lion rampant 
March 6, 1846, and Sophia his wife, ob. argent, 2 and 3, Pepdie, Argent, three 
April 14, 1846, Also to their children, popinjays vert ;—2 and 3, Macartney. 
Edward D’Oyley, ob. 1840; Richard VIII. To Captain Anthony Oldfield, 
Bensley, 1839; Henry Montague, eldest son of General Oldfield, born 
1837; Charles Eliot, 1841; Augusta June 9, 1818, killed in the trenches 
Charlotte, 1836. before Sebastopol, Aug. 17, 1855. 

1V. To Thos. Farley, Lieut. of H.M.S. IX., X. Monuments to various children 
“ Leven,” ob. June 17, 1826, wt. 34. of General Oldfield and Captain Old- 

V. To John Campbell, Esq., of Antrim, field who died young. 
and of Aldsworth House, in this XI. To William De Chair Tattersall, 
parish, ob. May 13,1818, wt. 68 ; and M.A., fifty years Rector of this parish, 
Margaret his wife, ob. March 16, and Chaplain in Ordinary to His Ma- 
1841, wt. 80. jesty, ob. March 16, 1829, xt. 77. 

V1. To Mary, first wife of General Old- Also Mary his wife, ob. Nov. 2, 1852, 
field, K.H., who died at Le Mans, in eet. 95, and Elizabeth Ward her sister, 
France, July 6, 1820, wt. 32; and Aug. 15, 1825, et. 63. 

Jane her dau., born Oct. 6, 1819, ob. XII. To Rev. Geo. Tattersall, second 
May 8, 1856. Arms:—Oldfield, Or, son of the above, and Curate of West- 
on a pile vert three garbs of the field ; bourne, ob. May 11, 1823, wt. 44. 
impaling, 1 and 4, Arden, Ermine, a XIII. John Needham, M.A., Rector, 
fess checky or and azure between ob. Jan. 19, 1741, wt. 79. 

three crescents gules; 2 and 3, XIV. To Philip Lyne, Collector of the 
Churchill, Sable, a lion rampant ar- customs at Sandy Point, St. Kitt’s, 
gent, over all a bendlet gules. ob. Nov. 23, 1840, wt. 78. 





The following are on flat stones :— 


XV. Rebeckah, wife of Francis Browne, XVIII. To Christopher Spencer, Vicar, 

Gent., ob. Dec. 17, 1701 :— ob. Oct. 22, 1705. 

“ Here lies a wife, chaste, good and wise, XIX. To Frances, dau. of Henry Shel- 
Expecting Christ her blessed sacrifice. ley, of Warminghurst, and first wife 
Depressa resurgo.” of Rt. Hon. Richard Viscount Lum- 

XVI. Thos. Pryme, Rector, ob. Jan.1678. ley, buried March 11, 1626. The stone 
XVII. To George Sedgwick, forty-eight erected by her grandson, Richard 
years Vicar, ob. May 24, 1678, wt. 78. Viscount Lumley, Feb. 20, 1666. 


5 
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XX. To Mrs. Jane Roberts, ob. Oct. 17, 
1731, wt. 55. 

XXI. To Henry, son of Charles and 
Mary Ashburnham, Gent., ob. Feb. 2, 
1708. 

XXII. To Sarah Susan, wife of Capt. 
Wallis, R.N., ob. March ..., et. 41. 

XXIII. To Sarah, relict of Sir Henry 
Peake, Knt., Surveyor of his Majesties 
Navy, ob. April 25, 1830, xt. 72. 


Westbourne, Sussex. 
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XXIV. To Richard Allen, Gent., late 
of Poole, co. Dorset, ob. Dec. 5, 1823, 
set. 68; and Elizabeth his wife, ob. 
May 18, 1836, xt. 72. 

XXV. To George Wollaston, ob. 1665; 
and Anna his wife, 1681. 

XXVI. To Alexander Cathcart, Esq., 
Lieut.-Col. of Marines, ob. Nov. 11, 
1771, xt. 62. 


Several others with obliterated inscriptions. 
The earliest Register book is dated 1599, but it contains entries 
of all the registers from 1550 inclusive, from which time to the present 


they are tolerably perfect. 


In one of the books there is a long list 


of Briefs for Collections for various purposes in all parts of England, 


from 1630 to 1676. 


The only curious entry is the following among the baptisms :— 


“1668. Thomas base-born ye sonne of Joan Ffoster, widow, baptized March 
ye 25, and she did pennance in ye church of West Bourne upon ye 12 day of 


April.” 


The Bells. 


are thus inscribed :— 


1. Pack and Chapman, of London, 
fecit 1770. 3, 4, 5, 6, do. 

2. Thomas Mears, of London, fecit 
1796. 


The Altar Plate :— 


1. One silver flagon, weighing 35 oz. 

7 dwt. 

2. A large chalice, 15 oz. 
3. A paten, 5 oz. 7 dwt. 
4. An alms-plate, 14.02. 5 dwt. 

Each of the above inscribed, “ The 
gift of the Countess of Scarborough to 
the church of West Bourne, in ye year 
1718.” : 
5. A large chalice. 

6. A large paten. 
Each inscribed, “In usum Ecclesize 


Rectors of Westbourne, with the dates of their institution. 
the owners of Stanstead, lords of the manor, 


1595. Thos. Wilshaw, B.D., ob. March 
20, 1613. 
1613. Lewis Hughes. 
Thos. Pryme, ob. 1678. See Monu- 
ments, 
Gent, Mac, 1864, Vor, I, 


These are six in number. 
10 cwt. 2 qrs. 14 1bs., and is 39 in. in diameter at the mouth. 


The tenor, note G, weighs 
They 


6. “The Earl of Halifax placed these 
six bells in the tower.” His crest on 
the waist. 


Westbourniensis comparatum et dona- 

tum Eusebio Cornwall Sacerdotali vice 

fungenti, Carolo Souch, Geo. Hipkins 

edituus 1828, Sit gloria Deo.” 

7. A silver paten, no date or inscription. 

8. Two plated alms-dishes, inscribed, 
“The parish of Westbourne, Easter, 
1801.” 

9. Two large candlesticks of latten for 
the altar, c. 1650. 

10. Two large brass chandeliers, 1737. 


Patrons, 


1678. Richard Bell, bd. at Westbourne 
Sept. 5, 1720. He was Rector 
of Warblington, Hants., from 
1690, and went also by the name 
of Brereton. 


3% 
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1720. John Needham, M.A., ob. Jan. 19, 
1741, wt. 79. 

1741. Henry Dawney, D.D., Feb. 6. 

1754. John Frankland, M.A., Sept. 7. 

1778. William De Chair Tattersall, M.A., 
ob. March 16, 1829, wt. 77; also 
Vicar of Wootton-under-Edge, 
and Chaplain in Ordinary to 
Geo. ITI. 


Vicars of Westbourne. 


1527. Robert Kyrlen. 

15—. Richard Davies, bd. July 24, 1584. 

1584. Robert Fletcher, bd. Sept.29, 1600. 

1601. William Mattock. 

1630. George Sedgwick, ob. May 24, 
1678, xt. 78. 

1678. Christopher Spencer, ob. Oct. 22, 
1705. 

1705. Richard Withers, M.A., bd. Nov. 
16, 1733. 

1733. Robert Flint, M.A., bd. Feb. 7, 
1766. 

1766. Samuel Dugard, M.A., d. Feb. 17, 
1776, wt. 72; bd. at Westbourne. 
He was Rector of Warblington, 
Hants., from 1740 to 1752, after- 
wards Minister of Gosport Chapel. 
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1829. Henry Garratt Newland, M.A., 
inst. Sept. 4; ob. June 25, 1860. 
He was the last of the lay-rectors, 
The great tithes of the parish, 
commuted at £1,126, were pur- 
chased by the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners in 1842 for £7,000, 
and lapsed to them at his de- 
cease. 


Patrons, the Rectors. 


1776. Edward Ellis, M.A. 

1805. Peter Monamy Durell Cornwall, 
M.A., inst. June 26, 1805; also 
Vicar of Wootton-under-Edge, 
where he died and was buried 
1828. 

1828. John Baker, LL.B., inst. Aug. 29, 
1828 ; also Vicar of Thorpe Arch, 
Yorkshire ; ob. 1834. 

1834. Henry Garratt Newland, M.A., 
inst. Jan. 2, 1834; resigned 1855, 
on his appointment to the vicar- 
age of St. Mary-Church, Devon. 

1855. Richard Lewis Brown, M.A., of 
King’s College, Cambridge; re- 
signed 1862.—The Vicar’s tithes 
were commuted at £402. 


Upon Mr. Brown's resignation, a re-arrangement of the tithe of 


the parish was effected. 


The rectorial and vicarial tithes were 


amalgamated, and those of the northern portion of the parish were 
assigned (together with the rectory-house and a portion of the glebe) 
to the incumbent of the parish, who thus became rector and vicar of 
a mediety. The remainder of the tithes, comprising those of the 
southern and eastern portions, remain with the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners, and there is little doubt that before long this portion of the 
parish will be made into a distinct ecclesiastical district. 

Rector and Vicar under the new arrangement,—John Hanson Sper- 
ling, M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge, from 1856 to 1862 Rector 
of Wicken Bonant, Essex. 

The vicarage-house adjoins the churchyard on its eastern side; it has 
ceased to be a parsonage-house, but still remains as a portion of the 
endowment of the living. The rectory-house is about a quarter of 
a mile distant from the church, at the eastern entry of the village. 

Beside the parish church of St. John the Baptist, there were formerly 
three other parochial chapels. The first of these, which was dedicated 
to St. Anthony, stood in what is still called the Hermitage, a populous 
suburb of the little town of Emsworth. All traces of the building itself 
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have passed away, but the site is still known as the Chapel Croft, and 
is now the property of the Oldfield family. The best account of this 
chapel may be gleaned from the will of one of the hermits, Simon 
Cotes, dated 1527, of which the following is an extract :— 

*T, Simon Cotes, of Westbourne, in Sussex, Ermyt, being in perfect remem- 
brance, make my testament and last will in manner following. First, I bequeath 
my soul to Almighty God, our lady St. Mary, and all the company of heaven, my 
body to be buried in the churchyard of Westbourne. Also I bequeath to my mother 
church of St. Richard 2d. Also I bequeath to the high altar of Westbourne 4d. 
Item, I bequeath my house and the chapel I have builded upon my own ground 
by the inheritance in the honour of Almighty God and the holy Confessor 
St. Anthony, with gardens and croft and all other houses builded upon the same 
in the county of Sussex, to the right hon. and singular good lord, Wiliam Erle of 
Arundel, and to his heres for ever, to the intent that there may professed hermit 
dwell to pray for my said soul, and all his noble ancestors, for my father and 
mother’s souls, and all Christian souls, and maintenance for the brygges and high- 
ways as I have made as nigh as God behove grace.” 

The Hermitage is situated on the estuary of the little river Ems 
forming the boundary of the counties of Sussex and Southampton. 
The estuary is now crossed by bridges and a causeway made in 1762, 
but previously it was a most dangerous and difficult ford-way, and the 
hermits in days past served as guides to travellers unacquainted with 
the passage. 

Another chapel was situated at Prinsted, also in the southern portion 
of the parish, a most picturesque hamlet abounding in timber-houses 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. No documents relative to 
this chapel have yet been found, but the building itself remains, 
for ages desecrated as a barn, and now used as a place of meeting by 
itinerant dissenters. 

The third chapel was situated in the populous hamlet of Nutbourne, 
at the south-eastern extremity of the parish. The site of this chapel 
has been a matter of some dispute, but there is an ancient stone barn 
standing east and west at the brink of the estuary of the little stream : 
the lower portion of its walls are evidently those of the old chapel. 
The dedication has been Jost, and the only record concerning it which 
has as yet turned up is contained in the will of one Edward Esop, 
of Chidham, dated June 2, 1538, in which he bequeaths “to the chapel 
at Nutbourne 12d.” 
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COINS OF THE ANCIENT BRITONS *. 


Tue coins of the Britons present the earliest sure and solid founda- 
tion for the national archeologist who aims at making his studies 
subservient to the history of his country. After he has laboured in 
the dreary wilds of prehistoric antiquity, and thought and pondered 
over the rude works of Jong ages stretching back into primeval dark- 
ness, he suddenly finds himself emerged out of the mists and labyrinths 
of speculation and conflicting theories into the flowery and fruitful 
fields of civilization; and for the first time he perceives he is in commu- 
nion with a people possessing what may be called a literature. Not, 
indeed, of a kind corresponding with the great structures of winged 
words which have immortalized other ancient nations and familiarized 
us with their works and history; but in comparison with the arts of 
savage life, with the “barbaric pearl and gold,” these lettered little 
monuments are an oasis between darkness and light, a directing post 
from the regions and mazes of doubt and uncertainty to the clear and 
beaten paths of historic ground. 

No one can have felt this more forcibly than the painstaking and 
learned author of the handsome and well-arranged volume before us. 
He has followed, more ardently than any one, and perhaps more suc- 
cessfully, in the footsteps of Boucher de Perthes, whose researches 
opened a new and wider field of investigation to the primeval antiquary ; 
and he must often have sighed, in his explorations in the drift, for 
a ray of light, a glimmer of some revelation to make obscurity less ob- 
scure, such as is afforded by the remains of a much later period which 
he has succeeded so well in elucidating. And yet the rude efforts of 
the hand of uncivilized and barbarous man have received more atten- 
tion and enlisted deeper sympathy on their behalf than the works of 
art which mark so vast a progress in humanization. The coins which 
appear so many ages after what is called the stone age; and long after 
what is termed the age of bronze; coins which presume such advances 
in the arts of metallurgy, of engraving, and of the use and application 
of letters, while they have received deep and close study from a few, 
have not yet met such general patronage as the almost hopelessly ob- 
scure remains of earlier times. Can it be that there is a fascination in 
what is mysterious? That subjects involved in impenetrable obscurity 
are more or less favourable to rash theories which are easily made, 





* “The Coins of the Ancient Britons: Arranged and Described by John Evans, 
F.S.A., F.G.8.; and Engraved by F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A.” (London: J. Russell 
Smith.) 
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easily maintained, and difficult to be controverted? that the historic 
archeologist is more readily arrested in a path of error, and is more 
exposed to criticism ? Whatever be the cause, the fact is obvious ; but 
the conclusion may be, not that the one class has been studied too much, 
but that the other has been studied too little. 

Mr. Evans has pursued his researches in a manner which gives them 
the very highest claim to consideration. If he had only presented us 
with the twenty-eight plates of classified coins without a comment or 
a word in explanation, he would have earned the deepest gratitude of 
his contemporaries, and of future numismatists ; for whoever has been 
accustomed to that peculiar study which coins require, must at once see 
that in this careful classification lies the secret of understanding fully, 
what without such a key could be but imperfectly comprehended, and 
would remain in many respects doubtful and perplexing. It is not 
always that the most correct classification will meet the demands of 
science; very often it will only tend to bring difficulties into a stronger 
point of view; but it is the first advancement that can be made with 
‘a view to ultimate success, and it prepares the way to make any fur- 
ther discovery more valuable and applicable. Nothing is here pre- 
sented to favour any cherished theory or opinion: nothing unfavourable 
to particular views is concealed; the little monuments themselves, 
divested of a shadow of suspicion as to genuineness, are represented 
by the experienced and truthful artist whose name stands in the title- 
page, as they really are, in all their peculiarities, drawn with rigorous 
fidelity. 

First, and in chronological order, come the uninscribed gold coins, 
which, although to the practised eye they are obvious copies of the 
stater of Philip II. of Macedon, have exercised the lively fancy of many, 
and even of some eminent antiquaries who, however, had never studied 
the principles of numismatics. In them, and they are yet very nu- 
merous and of many varieties, we see the effects of a Greek civilization 
on the people of Gaul and Britain, and of a commercial intercourse 
centuries before the Christian era. It has been suggested also that 
a heavy treasure in these gold coins was imported into Gaul by Brennus 
when he plundered Greece B.c. 279. All the early Gaulish and British 
types may be referred to the Macedonian stater ; they are copies more 
or less rude, with occasionally the introduction of accessory objects, 
some of which may point to Celtic superstitions :— 


“These coins,” Mr. Evans remarks, “could never have been in circulation with 
the Philippi themselves, as their weight is considerably less. I have never known 
that of these British coins to exceed 120 grains, while the proper weight of the 
Macedonian stater is 183 grains. At the same time the British coins are heavier 
than the Gaulish coins on which the charioteer has been modified into an androce- 
phalous horse, as these rarely attain the weight of 115 grains, while they are in 
type also more remote from the original. The British coins are, therefore, in all 
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probability earlier, though some of the Gaulish types have been assigned by Lele- 
well to 150—100 B.c.” 

Giving, then, a still earlier date to some of the British coins, how 
are we to reconcile the conclusion of the close-reasoning numismatist 
with the well-known and oft-quoted passage in Caesar's Commentaries 
(v. 12),—* Utuntur aut ere aut taleis ferreis, ad certum pondus, exami- 
natis, pro nummo?” Mr. Hawkins, from having examined a number of 
MSS., one of which is of the tenth century, and particularly valuable, 
concludes that this passage is corrupt. In this MS. he finds the words 
“aut nummo aureo” inserted after ere; and in this reading other 
MSS. concur. Now, neither iron ¢alee, nor iron rings, are ever dis- 
covered ; or, at least, have never been recognised, if discovered, as re- 
presenting the objects to which Cesar alludes. We may, however, as 
iron is so perishable, consider that the Britons might have used the in- 
ferior metals adjusted in rings and ¢ale@ to certain weights, to repre- 
sent divisions of the gold coins ; they also used, and doubtless from re- 
mote times, the various kinds of torques, armille, and rings, to serve as 
money, their weights being all known and appreciated carefully ; and 
with all these helps to trade and commerce, they used, as Mr. Hawkins, 
Mr. Evans, Mr. Poste, and others affirm, gold coins such as commence 
the series in the volume under notice. Copper or brass British coins do 
occur, but not until a period subsequent to Cesar’s invasion, and they 
seem chiefly to belong to the inscribed classes. There are, nevertheless, 
examples of a tin coinage, remarkable for its extreme barbarous execu- 
tion, and for the material which constituted one of the chief imports of 
Britain, the plumbum album of Cesar and Pliny, and the xaogirepos of 
the Greeks. These curious pieces of money are cast, not struck. 

Mr. Evans does not disguise or shrink from the great difficulties 
which surround him in classifying and explaining the British inscribed 
coins; he has preferred giving them a modern geographical arrange- 
ment in consequence of the difficulty in ascertaining the extent and 
position of the territory of the various tribes at the time when the coins 
were struck :— 

“The Western district might, for instance,” he observes, “ have been called that 
of the Dobuni; the South-eastern that of the Belgz, Regni, and Atrebatii; the 
Kentish that of the Cantii; the Central that of the Catyeuchlani and Trinobantes ; 
the Eastern district that of the Iceni; and the Yorkshire that of the Brigantes. 
And in most instances we should probably have been right in assigning the coins 
peculiar to each of the districts mentioned to the tribes above cited; but when it 
is considered that the inscribed coinage ranges from about the time of the invasion 
of Julius Cesar until the days of Claudius, it becomes evident that by the alliance 
or subjugation of different tribes there was probably a considerable alteration in 
the territorial division of the country under the different reguli during that period. 
In fact, there are some tribes mentioned by Cesar, such as the Ancalites and Bi- 
broci, who are not enumerated among those who occupied territory in Britain in 
the time of Ptolemy.” 
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But the interpretation of the legends, both from the abbreviated state 
in which they often appear, as well as from the silence of history on the 
names of most of the rulers over the various tribes, is the most difficult 
part of a task such as the author has undertaken; and especially as 
these legends sometimes present names similar to those borne by his- 
torical personages to whom, however, other evidence shews they can- 
not apply. 

To the Western district Mr. Evans assigns the coins inscribed Bopvoc., 
—CATTI.,—COMVX,—V0-CORIO- AD (?),—ANTEDRIGV.,—SVEI,—and INARA(?), 
the latter being the latest, the first probably the earliest. Those coins 
reading BOoDvoc. were once ascribed to the celebrated Boadicea; but 
the territories of the Iceni, over whom she ruled, were on the east of 
Britain, while these coins are found usually in the west, and bear no 
resemblance to the types of the recognised coins of the Iceni. It is 
more probable by far that these coins were connected with or sprang 
from the Boduni, or Dobuni, whose capital, according to Ptolemy, was 
Corinium (Cirencester); and this town seems indicated in the corto of 
one variety of the coins of the western district. As regards the fourth, 
Mr. Evans considers we are fully justified in adding the name of Ante- 
drigus to the roll of British kings. One of this class has very recently 
been found at Hod Hill, near Blandford, on the site of a British oppidum 
occupied it appears for some time by the Romans. The legend reads 
INARA. or INMA. Mr. Evans remarks :— 


“The coin must belong to a period nearly a century after Cesar’s invasion, 
though if bearing the name of a prince, and if its legend be correctly read as 


INMA., if may have been struck under some later Inmanuentius, who, like the 
Divitiacus of Cesar’s days, would seem to have derived his name from a chieftain 
of a previous generation.” 


To the South-eastern district, including the territories of the Belge, 
belong some of the most interesting and best-executed coins of the 
British series. They are of a comparatively late period, and shew in 
their superior workmanship and general character a marked Roman in- 
fluence ; indeed, it is difficult to conceive that some of them were not 
engraved by Loman artists. They are the coins inscribed com. F. or 
COMMI. F.—TINC. COMI. F. or TINC and c. F. beneath a horse and rider; or 
TINCOM.—VERICA or VIRICA, accompanied by comMi. F., and occasionally 
with REX,—vIRRI. with EPPI, com. F., and all with variations of the 
lettering. Without going further into details, it will be at once seen 
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that these legends offer some difficulties even to the most experienced 
numismatist ; and, accordingly, scarcely any one has ventured to give 
full explanations without certain reservations. Mr, Evans’s views on 
them are briefly as follows :— 


“ There are numerous coins, struck by three different princes, nearly, if not quite, 
contemporary, though each apparently having a distinct territory of his own, all of 
whom place upon their coins the title of Cc. ¥.,—COM. F., or COMMI. F. Now looking 
at the workmanship of these coins, many of which bear strong traces of foreign 
art, and have the shape of the letters upon them purely Roman, and taking into 
account the constant occurrence of the title DIvI F. on the contemporary coins of 
Augustus, we cannot well do otherwise than accept Mr. Birch’s interpretation of 
these legends as comMié Filius (the son of Commius). Still it does not of necessity 
follow that the Commius of the coins is the same person as the Commius of Cesar. 
There may have been more than one prince of that name, in the same manner as 
there may have been more than one Divitiacus ; and as one Divitiacus ruled over 
the Suessiones, and another over the A.dui, so also possibly there may have been one 
Commius, prince of the Atrebates in Gaul, and another, prince of the Regni, or 
some British tribe upon the south-eastern coast. It is also possible that though 
the Commius of Cesar had been chief of the continental Atrebates, he may have 
ruled over some other tribe than the Atrebates in Britain. But whether there 
were only one Commius or two, the district we must assign, on numismatic autho- 
rity, to the Commius who reigned in Britain seems to agree with what, on historic 
grounds, might have been assigned to the Commius of Cesar, had it been certain 
that on his retirement from public life in Gaul he obtained the chieftaincy of any 
British tribe or confederation.—Having then what appear to be the names of three 
sons of Commius on British coins, the question at once arises, are they peculiar to 
the district in which Commius had such influence in the days of Julius Cesar ? and 
the answer is distinctly in the affirmative. There has hitherto not been a single 
recorded instance of one of these coins having been found except in Hampshire, 
Sussex, Surrey, or Kent, and possibly Wilts.—It may be objected that we do not 
find any coins that can be indisputably attributed to Commius; but it must be 
remembered that the introduction of a legend on British coins does not appear to 
have taken place until about the period of the accession of his sons, as some of their 
coins are formed strictly on the model of the old uninscribed coinage, with a few 
letters inserted in the field, There are, moreover, two coins in my collection of 
precisely the same character as those of the sons of Commius, which, as will shortly 
be seen, there are some grounds for attributing to Commius himself. The names 
of his sons were TINC(ommius) ?—vrRICA, or VERICA; and EPPILLYS. With the 
two former the coinage of the South-eastern district appears to have ceased. In 
Kent, which seems to have, formed the dominion of Eppillus, the coinage was pro- 
bably continued to a later period.” 


The coins of this division form some of the most attractive plates in 
the book. We are only able to give a notion of a few inferior varieties 
introduced by woodcuts in the text; but they are not unimportant, and 
are all now published for the first time. 

The most remarkable of these read, apparently, com. F. on the obverse, 
and vERIcA on the reverse. The horseman on the reverse, Mr. Evans 
observes, differs from that on any other British coin, as he appears to be 
charging like a medieval knight, with his lance in rest. The type was 
probably suggested, as many others were, by Roman consular coins. 

6 
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The next presents a draped and diademed bust, with the legend vratr : 
on the reverse a seated figure, probably of Victory. 





The small coins, probably quarters of the larger, are from the Downs, 
near Lancing, in Sussex. On turning to the Collectanea Antiqua, vol. i., 





which is referred to, it appears these coins were found with Roman 
sepulchral remains, near the foundations of a building where coins ex- 
tending from Claudius to Gallienus were exhumed. It is remarkable 
that the urns are of Celtic and not Roman types*. This fact, coupled 
with the peculiar situation and the British coins, would hardly have 
escaped the author had he himself been present, or had he received 
a complete report from Mr. Britton, who supplied the particulars printed. 
Other Roman sites have furnished many British coins of the later kinds, 
as, for instance, the Slade near Maidstone, Farley Heath, and Chipping 
Warden. 

The coins of the Kentish district give us the names of Eppillus, either 
alone, or combined, more usually, with com. F.; and, on one variety, with 
REX CALLE: Dubnovellaunus; Vosenos(?) and Amminus(?). To Dub- 
novellaunus coins were first attributed a few years since, by Mr. Birch 
and Mr. Evans, simultaneously. The name of this prince is unknown 
to history, but these gentlemen concur in thinking him identical with 
the Dubnobellaunus of the Ancyra inscription, which among other events 
of the reign of Augustus records his reception of submissive British 
kings: of another name upon this monument only the first three letters, 
Tm™M., unhappily, remain, Of Amminus Mr. Evans remarks :— 

“Nothing certain is known of the history of this prince; and it is only on 
account of the coins here engraved that his name has been inserted in the list of 


British princes. The coin on which his name appears at full length was first 
published by Mr. Beale Poste, and was by him attributed to Adminius, the son of 





> An account also appeared in the GENTLEMAN’s MaGazivz for July, 1830. 
* See Collectanea Antiqua, vol. i. pl. xxxv. 
Gent, Mac. 1864, Vot. I. 3K 
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Cunobeline, on the suggestion of the Marquis de Lagoy*. There is, however, no 
reason to suppose that any coins were ever struck in the name of Adminius, as 
the only record we have of him is that he was driven out of Britain by his father, 
Cunobeline ; and he could hardly have coined money while his father was alive, 
unless he held some separate dominion, of which there is no mention.” 


On the reverse of the coins above mentioned is Dvn, significant of 
some town not easily to be recognised. A variety of these rare coins 
from the cabinet of M. de Saulcy is here introduced: it reads ammr on 
the obverse, and sE on the reverse: the latter equally obscure with the 





Dvn of the former coins. Another variety of neatly designed and exe- 
cuted coins is assigned to this division: the inscription is craB in a label. 
It is not altogether impossible, Mr. Evans observes, “that it may 
have been Crabilius, as we find a Kentish king called Carvilius men- 
tioned by Cesar, whose name, by a slight metathesis, would be con- 
verted into Cravilius or Crabilius.” 

The coins of the Central district are of the most important division, 
as they include those struck at Verulamium and Camulodunum, cities 
eminent in Romano-British history ; and include a great variety of types 
of the indisputable coinage of Cunobeline, styled by Suetonius “ Britan- 
norum Rex.” To this district also belong the asc. or Tascia inscrip- 
tions which a century ago exercised the learning of Pettingal, Pegge, 
Stukeley, and others down to our own time, when Mr. Birch used the 
key of comparison and explained it on the ground of analogy with coins 
of Augustus*. How thoroughly Mr. Evans has studied and mastered 
his difficult subject can only be imperfectly inferred from such a con- 
densed abstract as the following remarks on Cunobeline and his coins :— 

“From Suetonius, who probably wrote his History of the Twelve Caesars about 
A.D. 120, we learn that Adminius (who by Orosius is called Minocynobellinus), 
a son of Cinobellinus, having been driven out by his father, fled with a small band 
of followers and surrendered himself to the Romans. This must have taken place 
in A.D. 40, at which time, therefore, Cunobeline must have becn still alive. That 
he was evidently the most powerful chieftain in Britain at the time, appears from 
the exaggerated importance attached by Caligula to the nominal surrender of his 
territory by one of his sons. Suetonius, indeed, calls him ‘ Britannorum Rex,’ as 
if he held the sovereign power over all the British tribes; but makes no farther 
allusion either to him or to his sons, when relating the conquest of Britain under 
Claudius. Dion Cassius, however, whose History was composed a.p. 200—220, 
furnishes us with some additional particulars. We learn from him, that when at 





4 The Coins of Cunobeline and of the Ancient Britons, p. 85. 

¢ Mr. Poste, on the contrary, interprets this and many other legends through 
the Celtic tongue. See the GenTLEMAN’s MaGazINE for Feb. 1862, p. 146 e¢ seq., 
for a review of his “Celtic Inscriptions on Gaulish and British Coins.” 
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the instigation of one Bericus, who had been driven out of Britain by an insurrec- 
tion, Claudius sent an expedition under Aulus Plautius against this island, in 
A.D. 48, Cunobeline was dead. Plautius found the Britains subject to different 
kings. Of these he conquered, ‘first, Cataratacus, and then Togodumnus, sons of 
Cynobellinus, for he was then dead.’ On their flight, he brought to terms of peace 
a certain part of the Boduni, who were under the rule of the Catuellani. After a 
severe battle with the Britons, we next hear of the death of Togodumnus ; and sub- 
sequently, on the arrival of Claudius, of the passage of the Thames by the Romans, 
and the capture of Camulodunum, the royal city of Cynobellinus. Taking the 
accounts of Suetonius and Dion Cassius together, we learn he had at least three 
sons—Adminius, who fied to the Romans; Togodumnus, who was killed, or died, 
in A.D. 43; and Cataratacus, or Caractacus, whose subs:quent history may be learnt 
from Tacitus. Some other brothers of Caractacus are mentioned by Tacitus, but 
not by name.—The coins of Cunobeline present a considerable range of types, some 
few of them being purely British in their character, but the majority of them 
shewing the influence of Roman art, and many of them bearing devices copied 
from Roman coins. It would indeed appear that Cunobeline must have been one, 
and probably the principal one, of the princes alluded to by Strabo, when he says, 
‘At the present time, some of the princes in Britain having, by their embassies and 
court, gained the friendship of Cesar Augustus, have dedicated their offerings in 
the Capitol, and have brought the whole island into a state little short of intimate 
union with the Romans.’ -His adoption of the formula TASCIOVANT. F. in imita- 
tion of the DIvI. F. on the coins of Augustus and Tiberius, is one evidence of this 
Roman influence; but the number of divinities borrowed from the classical mytho- 
logy which we find upon his coins is even more conclusive: unless we are to sup- 
pose that the types were purely arbitrary, and left to the mere fancies of the en- 
gravers. Up to the present time no coins of any of the sons of Cunobeline are 
known, as the attribution which has been made of various types to Caractacus and 
Togodumnus cannot be sustained.” 





The coin reading anDoco is assigned by Mr. Evans to an unknown 
prince, probably named Andecomius, and contemporary with Tascio- 
vanus. It was found on the side of the road leading from Ellesborough 
(near Wendover, Bucks.) to Dunsmore Farm. Only a very few varie- 
ties of this coin have as yet been discovered. 

To this division belong an unexplained coin reading cyno, with sorrpv, 
which appears to indicate a town the name of which is nowhere else 
preserved ; and, somewhat less obscure, the coins reading szgo. They 
have two types: the one bearing the word alone in a label, and a horse 
and rider on the reverse; the other having Tascro on the obverse, and 
SEGO with the horseman on the reverse. Their fabric seems antagonistic 
to an appropriation to Segonax, one of the kings of the Cantii mentioned 
by Cesar, even if he had lived over a very considerable number of years. 
The workmanship is too far advanced for so early a period when, if 
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Segonax had struck coins, we should have expected to find them re- 
semble the ruder and uninscribed kinds; and that a prince of the same 
name but of a later time is not indicated is suggested by the association 
with Tasciovanus. The name of a place is then to be sought. The 
Segontium of the Itinerary of Antoninus (Caernarvon) is too far to the 
west; and here a lapidary inscription appears to be of the highest im- 
portance in guiding our enquiries. At Silchester was discovered, many 
years since, a dedication to Hercules of the Segontiaci. There is reason 
to believe that Silchester represents Calleva of the Attrebates; and 
a question arises,as Mr. Evans observes, whether Henry of Huntingdon 
in identifying Silchester with Caer Segent or Caer Segont may not have 
been in error. If so, Vindomis, placed in Antonine’s Itinerary at fifteen 
miles from Calleva, may have been the chief city of the Segontiaci. In 
either case the seco is remarkable, as being the British and not the 
Roman name. In Gaul we know the capital cities of most of the native 
tribes, though they became so thoroughly Roman, must have retained 
among the Gaulish population their original names, and these in the 
course of time they resumed; thus Lutetie became Paris as the capital 
of the Parisii: Agedincum, the capital of Senones, reflects the Gaulish 
influence in Sens, &c. Canterbury, the capital of the Cantii, extin- 
guished the Roman Durovernum: seco, therefore, does appear to be the 
Caer Segont, or chief city of the Segontiaci, whether it were the Roman 
Calleva or Vindomis. 


The coins inscribed Tascro-RIcon are yet not satisfactorily interpreted. 
They have been assigned to Uriconium; but they never appear to have 
been found in or near Wroxeter: on the contrary, they seem to belong 
to the opposite side of Britain. Mr. Evans considers the upper line to 
mean Tasciovanus; the lower he suggests may indicate a town; but if 
so, it must be one unrecorded; and if of sufficient importance to strike 
money, we should expect to find it mentioned in the Itineraries, in 
‘history, or in lapidary inscriptions. 

The coins of the Eastern district, or of the Iceni, unlike those of the 
Central and South-eastern parts of Britain, shew little or no Roman 
influence, supply no names of rulers known to history, or names of 
towns which can with certainty be identified. On gold coins Mr. Evans 
reads the name of achief, Addedomaros ; the silver, which are numerous, 
read ECEN, ECE, SAENII, AESV, ANTED, CAV (?), and pvRo, from the first of 
which, considering especially that these coins are chiefly found in Nor- 
folk, Mr. Poste, Mr. Evans, and others concur in assigning the whole, 
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for they are more or less connected in design and legend, to the Iceni. 
To the Brigantes are appropriated another class of coins found chiefly in 
Yorkshire. Like those of the Iceni, they are of marked British character 
unimproved by foreign art. The most legible and complete type reads 
on one side voLIsios in two lines; and on the other, around a disjointed 
horse, DyMNocovEROS, doubtless the name of a chief or regulus, though 
unmentioned by any ancient writer. 

The admirable and comprehensive arrangement of the copious ma- 
terials of this handsome volume will render it of great service to the 
numismatist, and to the student of history also, for it is quite impossible 
that the study of our ancient national coins can, in future, remain so 
much neglected as it has been by those who aspire to acquire a thorough 
knowledge of the early history of our country. The twenty-eight plates, 
each containing fourteen coins, are accompanied by over 400 pages of 
text (with woodcuts), in which are combined elaborate and exhaustive 
explanations (the result of long and careful study), and a clear and 
attractive style. It is, moreover, written in a spirit of scrupulous 
conscientiousness; graceful commendations are often bestowed upon 
fellow-labourers, and tribute is given to learning even when it has led 
to conclusions at variance with the author's; homage such as a scholar 
can afford to pay to scholars. The merits of the book should secure it 
a place in every good library: it must of necessity be upon the shelf 
of every numismatist. 





THE FLENSBORG MUSEUM. 


Our pages have frequently contained notices of the rich and valuable objects 
collected from the South Danish mosses, and deposited, in the Flensborg 
Museum *, under the care of Mr. Engelhardt, by whom many of them were found. 
These treasures, as we learn from our esteemed correspondent, Professor George 
Stephens, have lately had a very narrow escape from a confiscation which we 
hold to be utterly unjustifiable by any rules of war as accepted in the present 
day by civilized nations, and too much resembling the proceedings of the 
French revolutionary agents in their dealings with conquered countries. On 
the occupation of Flensborg by the Prussians, in February last, a formal demand 
was made on Mr, Engelhardt to deliver up the Museum, that the objects might 
be sent to Berlin, as a collection of “Old German antiquities!” Happily this 
most odious abuse of power had been foreseen, and uothing was gained by it. 
As the Professor writes,—‘“ The Museum had been some months ago removed 
from Flensborg, and is now in a place where no German can get at it. South 
Jutland will again be in the hands of its rightful owners, and the Museum 
will then be restored to its place. For the whole of Scandinavia will be broken 
up and disappear, ere by any ‘personal union’ intrigue South Jutland is given 
up to German marauders.” 





* See particularly Gent. Maa., July, 1861, p. 74; and Oct. 1861, p. 417. 





NATIONAL MUSEUM OF ARCHITECTURE, IN LONDON. 


WE have recently received a copy of some correspondence between 
the authorities of the Architectural Museum, South Kensington, and 
the Lords of the Committee of Privy Council (Science and Art De- 
partment) on the subject of a National Museum of Architecture in 
London, which appears well deserving of public attention. 

Our readers are probably aware that in December, 1862, the Council 
of the Architectural Museum were desired to submit to the Science and 
Art Department their views as to the formation of a National Museum 
of Architecture in London. The subject was, accordingly, considered 
by them, and on the 17th of July, 1863, their Hon. Secretary, Mr. 
Clarke, forwarded a report, which appears to us a well-considered 
document, and deserving of better treatment than it received at the 
hands of the Committee of Council on Education. Mr. Macleod, their 
Assistant Secretary, wrote as follows, on July 24:— 


‘My Lords observe that this Report proposes the erection of a National Museum 
of Architecture, which is stated to be to a great extent a Museum of Sculpture. It 
appears that this Museum is to be erected at the public expense, under the direc- 
tion of a body possessed of professional and amateur capacity. The bureaucratic 
element is to be excluded, which means that Parliament is to grant money to per- 
sons who are in no way responsible to Parliament. The locale of the National 
Museum of Architecture is to be central. It therefore follows from these propo- 
sitions that this Museum cannot possibly have any connection with the South 
Kensington Museum, which is situate in the suburbs, supported by public funds, 
and under official control. 

“ These considerations seem to their Lordships to render unnecessary any further 
examination of the plan by this Department.” 


This strange version of the recommendations of the Council was 
answered, on July 30, by Mr. Beresford Hope, as President of the 
Architectural Museum, denying the competency of their Lordships to 
affix “arbitrary and unfounded meanings” to the recommendations of 
the Report, and expressing regret’ that the field of operations for a 
‘National Museum of Architecture should be restricted to the suburb 
of South Kensington. The correspondence closes with an official an- 
nouncement, from Mr. Henry Cole, dated Aug. 3, that Mr. Beresford 
Hope’s letter shall be submitted to the Lords of the Committee of 
Council as soon as their Lordships assemble after the vacation. 





@riginal Bocuments. 





LISTS OF LOYAL OFFICERS, &c., IN MUNSTER. 


Tue following lists form an appropriate sequel to the Depositions of 
Cromwell’s Adherents in Ireland, already published in the GenTLEMAN’s 
Magazine. They are taken from the Carte MSS. in the Bodleian’ 
Library, and seem to have been compiled for the use of the Duke 


of Ormond. 
R. Cavrrexp, F.S.A. 
Cork. 





A List of such Officers who are now in Mounster and served his Mat'* before 
1649, and haue not since received any reward under the Usurper but (for 
the greatest part of them) have been extreme sufferers since your Excellincy 
left Ireland *. 


Collo. Randolph Clayton.—He served his Mat'* constantly in England and 
Ireland, was taken prisoner neere Lymerick, and hath now a foot company. 

Lt.-Coll. Richard Aldworth.—He served his Mat'* constantly, was taken 
prisoner at , and delayed Jong in the Marshalsay at Dublin, and hath no 
service since that time; he is a person of reasonable good fortune in Mounster. 

Major Richard Maguire.—He constantly served his Mati from the begin- 
ning of the wars, first in Ireland then in England, and never received any em- 
ployment under the Usurper of what nature soever ; since his Mat‘** restoration 
he hath gayned to be a Lieut. of a foot company. He lived in the county of 
Lymerick, and would (if occasion were) prove very serviceable to his Mat‘* in 
those parts. 

Lieut.-Coll. William Meede.—He served his Mat'* in England and Ireland, 
and is at present Escheator of the county of Cork. 

Capt. Phillip Parker.—He served his Mat** faithfully in Ireland, and received 
no command under the Usurper ; he is at present only a Titulary Captaine of 
the Train band of Cork, and is well capacitated to serve his Mat'* in those 
parts. 

Capt. Henry Wheatcroft.—He served his Mat!* in the turne of affairs in 
Munster when your Excellency came to Cork in 1648, and who I am confident 
will upon all occasions prove faithful to his Mat'** service. 

Coll. John Jephson.—He hath at present a foote company under his Majesty. 

Coll. Howard S* Leger, Lt.-Coll. Alexander Piggott, Lt.Coll. Anthony 
Hoveden, Major John Grove, Capt. Thomas Causabon, Capt. Richard Smyth, 
Lt.-Coll. Arthure Freake, Capt. Boyle Mayneherd, Capt. Richard Gething, 
Lt. Richard Beare, Lt. Thomas Maguire, Capt. Benjamin Pierce, Lt.-Coll. 
Rich* Williamson, Major John Persivall, Major James Pierie, Capt. John 





* Carte MSS., vol. lix. p. 35 a, Bibl. Bodl. 
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Purdon, Lt. William Bradford, Capt. Maurice Downe, Capt. John Steeres, 
Ma’ John Lowe, at present under Gn. William Pen at the forte of Kingsall, 
a very honest man ; Capt. Edward Snell, Cornet George Ailmer, Capt. George 
Burgess, Cornet Paul Tanner, Capt. John Meade, Capt. John Smyth, Lt. John 
Selby, Ens. Cott. Maguire, Capt. Ulick fz. Morris, Capt. Edward Allen, Capt. 
Nicholas Bramley, Capt. Richard Travers, Capt. William Arnold, Capt. John 
Piggett. 
Capt. John St Leger.—He hath at present a foot company by his Mat. 


A List of such Officers as betraied and complied in betraying the townes of 
Munster, and are now in command :— 
Captaines Collonel William Warden, Sir Frauncis Foulkes, Sir Nicholas 
Purdon, Collonel Charles Blunt, Sir StJohn Broadricke, Henry Smythwicke, 
Richard Dashwood, Robert Manwayring, George Preater. 


A List of such Officers in the county of Cork who for their manifest affections 
to his Mat service have suffered imprisonment and other penaltyes under 
the late tirannicall power exercised over them” :— 

John Sentleger, Esq., Lt.-Coll. Hayward St Leger, Coll. John Jephson, 
Lt.-Coll. Ric. Aldworth, Lt.-Coll. Fortescue, Lt.-Coll. Alexand. Pygott, 
Lt.-Coll. Beverley Usher, Lt.-Coll. Anthony Hoveden, Major Richard Ma- 
gwyer, Capt. Ben Peer, Capt. Rich* Gethin. 


Principal Actors in the Revolte of Corke* :— 
Coll. Richard Townsend, Coll. William Warden, Coll. Thos. Gifford, Coll. 


Will. Piggott, Coll. — Ryves, Capt. Jo. Broadrick, Coll. Jo. Hodder. 


The 4 Spyes* sent over by Cromwell to send him Intelligence :— 


Capt. Robert Gookin, Coll. Richard Townsend, Lt.-Coll. Will. Piggott, 
Capt. St John Broadrick—28 May, 1664. 





> Carte MSS., vol. lix. p. 361, Bibl. Bodl. © Ibid., p. 362. 

4 These four spies, though said to have been sent over by Cromwell, seem to 
have been all Irishmen except the last. Sir Vincent Gookin resided in the west 
of the county of Cork in 1631, and is mentioned in Smith’s History of that county, 
vol. i. p. 279. He married a daughter of Sir Thomas Crooke, Bart., and was pro- 
bably father of Captain Robert Gookin, who, at his death between 1662 and 1666, 
was of Courtmacsherry, and who bequeathed to his wife Dorothy his manor of 
Castlemahoon for life, and in his will mentions his friend Colonel Richard Town- 
send. This Colonel Townsend, another of the spies, had brothers in the county of 
Cork, and there was a numerous family of this name there before the rebellion 
of 1641; we therefore infer that he was an Irishman. As to the other spy, Pig- 
gott, he was probably of the baronet’s family of that name who had long before 
this been settled in Ireland. 





Antiquarian and Literary Lntelligence. 





[Correspondents are requested to append their Addresses, not, unless agreeable, 
for publication, but in order that a copy of the GENTLEMAN’s MAGAZINE 
containing their Communications may be forwarded to them.] 





OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL AND HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


May 27,1863. The Masrer or Battrot, President, in the chair. 

The business was confined to reading the following report of a sub- 
committee on the excavations in the crypt of St. Peter-in-the-East, 
Oxford*, and a discussion thereon, for a portion of which only we 
have room. 


“Ir will be remembered that in the last Michaelmas Term a paper 
was read before the Society, pointing out that the walls which existed 
at the back of the recesses at the west end of the crypt of St. Peter’s 
Church in this city, were probably of modern construction, and that 
there was good evidence for supposing that there were passages which 
might be traced behind those walls if the ground were excavated. 

“The evidence was of two kinds. 

“ First, the construction shewed plainly that as regards the wall in 
the centre recess it was in part, if not wholly, an insertion, and if so, 
probably not the original termination of the recess ; and as regards the 
northern and southern recesses, while the latter was not sunk to more 
than a few inches, the former was open for several feet. This in- 
equality was not likely to have existed originally. But the con- 
struction also shewed marks of doors; which, again, seemed to point 
to the probability of these recesses once having served as passages. 

“‘ The other kind of evidence, however, was more to the point. There 
were some three or four persons now living who remembered—so they 
stated—having in their youth penetrated a considerable distance be- 
neath St. Peter’s Church, through one of the openings at the west end 
of the crypt. 

“Two of these persons kindly attended the meeting, and gave their 
evidence in a most satisfactory manner, that of one corroborating that 
of the other. 

“The result of the evidence which Mr. Carey brought forward in 
his lecture, was to satisfy the meeting that something ought to be 
done to set the matter at rest, in case there should be any remains 
behind these walls. A sub-committee was appointed, and the neces- 
sary funds granted. 

_ “The season of the year not then being favourable to the excavation, 
it was postponed till the weather should be warmer. The past week 
was chosen, because the crypt was found to be unusually dry, and 
therefore far more favourable for such a work than if it were carried 





* Gent. MaG., Sept. 1863, p. 297. 
Gent. Mac, 1864, Vot. I. 31 
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on when, as is often the case, there is some three or four inches’ 
depth of water standing in the crypt. 

“The evidence of the Messrs. Hine seemed to point to the central 
recess as being a portion of the main passage which they had pene- 
trated. It was therefore decided, by those of the Sub-committee who 
were present, to begin by making a hole through this wall. 

“In a short time several stones had been taken out, but near the 
upper part they were soon stopped by some brickwork, which had the 
appearance of belonging to a grave. The side walls seemed to be 
continued only for a short distance further; but whether this was 
their original termination, or whether they had been broken through 
in order to lay in the brickwork before mentioned, there was no 
evidence to shew. 

“As no further excavation could be continued in that direction 
without disturbing the grave, it was thought better to make an opening 
in one of the side passages. The mason began with the wall bounding 
the north passage, but on taking out some stones it was found that 
the whole of the space behind was filled up with earth. 

“It was then decided to try the southernmost passage. This likewise 
was filled up to the top with earth; but as the side walls could be dis- 
tinguished as existing further, although the vaulted roof, if the passage 
ever had one, had been destroyed, orders were given to dig out the 
earth. Some little difficulties arose, in the way of making good the 
flooring above, and so some delay. Thus the first day’s work was 
ended without anything being satisfactorily discovered. 

“The next day, however, the work had not proceeded long in the 
same direction before the men came to a large stone, and soon to 
another, above it, and somewhat recessed. As the earth was cleared 
away, a third became visible, and then a fourth, though not in such 
good preservation. A portion of a fifth stone was also visible, project- 
ing from the wall on the left hand. 

** There was no doubt, therefore, that the end of that passage had been 
reached, and that it was bounded by a flight of steps leading straight 
up into the nave of the church. The stone walling on each side, too, 
ceased, and the undisturbed gravel was laid bare. 

“* So far, nothing could be more satisfactory than the result of the ex- 
eavation. All doubt was at an end as to the purpose and use of this 
passage, as well as of its extent, namely, that it afforded an entrance 
to the crypt from the nave, just as the two winding staircases which 
originally existed afforded access to the same crypt from the chancel. 

“ The success which had attended the excavation of the southern pas- 
sage led the Sub-committee to decide upon continuing the excavation 
of the north passage. This was accordingly done. 

“Instead, however, of the steps being more perfect, there were only 
some stones reached, of which, by themselves, it might have been diffi- 
cult to determine the purpose. The fact, however, that the lowest 
was found to be the same distance to an inch from the entrance as 
the stone of the lower step in the southern passage, together with the 
fact of the walling ceasing about this point, and that which is still 
more important, of the undisturbed gravel being reached, can leave 
no doubt in any person’s mind that there were two similar pas- 


sages, both leading from the nave down into the crypt beneath the 
chancel, 
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“The middle passage was still doubtful, but in order if possible to 
throw some further light on the matter, an opening was made down 
from the church and the earth dug out. The digging was attended 
with difficulty, as the men constantly came upon the brick graves, 
which are in great abundance only two or three feet below the pave- 
ment of the church. 

“In case the passage, if it existed, did not proceed in a straight 
line, the precaution was taken of digging on each side of the opening 
till the undisturbed gravel was reached. No traces of a wall were 
found, and the evidence on the whole was enough to shew that no 
passage-wall could have existed in this direction, because it was not 
probable, from the position of the vaults, that there would have been 
any necessity for destroying every vestige of stone-work which might 
have been found there had the passage been continued so far”. 

“Before giving up their search, as in face of such very strong tra- 
ditionary evidence the Committee were loath to do, they decided 
upon making an opening outside the church, in consequence of a re- 
port that during some work at the west end of the church the men 
had discovered remains of a passage. Of course if this existed it 
would have gone far to shew their conclusions as to the passage 
not having extended along the body of the church to be wrong. 
A large hole was dug outside the west doorway, but no traces what- 
ever were arrived at. On the contrary, the foundations of the church 
were found to be perfect, shewing that no passage could have passed 
that way. 

‘Every circumstance tended therefore to shew that the central pas- 
sage did not extend far into the church, and it only remained for 
them to decide how far it did extend; and to determine this some 
more of the wall in which they had made the first opening was cut 
away. What was supposed to have been a grave turned out to be 
only some brickwork belonging to a place for a stove. 

“There was no need, however, for continuing the work long, for it 
was found not only that the side walls ceased, but that the lower part 
of the present wall was the original boundary of this middle recess. 

‘The stones on each side, as the opening was made large enough to 
examine them, were filled in alternately with the sides of the recess, 
shewing, in the judgment both of Mr. Buckeridge and of the mason 
who conducted the work, that the construction was all of a piece, and 
that the sides and lower part of the end wall were therefore of the 
same date. 

‘Tt resulted, therefore, from this (and from the negative evidence 
before referred to) that the centre passage never extended further than 
it does now. 

“The Committee, however, have reason to be much satisfied with the 
excavation. They have not only been able to set at rest the question 





> * At a distance of 30 ft. 8 in. from the first chancel-step the paving was taken 
up, and a hole made 4 ft. 6 in. long by 3 ft. 4 in. wide, and dug to the average . 
depth of 5 ft., which disclosed the ends of four graves containing coffins, one of 
which was evidently of great age. Undisturbed gravel was found at a depth of 
3 ft. 4 in. from the nave central passage on its south side, and also at 3 ft. 8 in. on 
its north side. Further excavations were made under the wood floors of the seats, 
enlarging the hole to the width of 9 ft., going on the north side as far under the 
seats as 3 ft. 4 in., but no traces whatever of the passage were found.” 
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as to whether either of the passages leading from the erypt ever pro- 
ceeded beyond the church, (much less to Wolvercote, as tradition has 
handed down,) but they have been able clearly to make out the an- 
cient arrangement of the crypt. 

“ So remarkable is this arrangement that they are able to name no 
other similar instance in this country either of the twelfth century or 
of a later period. 

“On the other hand,—and this renders the arrangement still more 
remarkable and interesting,—it does so happen that they are able to 
point to two examples in the north of England in which a similar 
principle is adopted in the access to the crypt, but both the examples 
are acknowledged by all archeologists to be of a date anterior to the 
twelfth century, probably of the sixth and seventh centuries. In ad- 
dition to this, it should be added that similar arrangements are by no 
means rare in churches of the twelfth century in France, and of that 
century as well as of later times in Italy. 

“ The following is the conclusion at which the Committee have ar- 
rived regarding the original arrangement of the church of St. Peter’s. 

“* Without entering into the question whether any earlier work than 
that of the twelfth century exists, there seems evidence that the walls 
of the crypt below and the walls of the chancel above are of one and 
the same date. There is the negative evidence that no line of demarca- 
tion can be traced; there is the positive evidence to be derived from 
the traces of the doorway now visible on the south side of the chancel 
wall bearing a marked resemblance to the two doorways in the crypt 
below. There was a doorway on the north side which has been 
stopped up, but the staircase exists behind it. Thus from the chancel 
there was access gained to the crypt by two winding staircases. One 
has been partially destroyed, a large buttress built in its stead, and 
a straight flight of steps from the churchyard substituted for the 
spiral staircase leading from the chancel to the crypt. 

“The level of the chancel is shewn to be the same now as it was 
originally, by the bases of the chancel-arch ; and there is no reason 
to suppose that the level of the nave has been changed. The steps 
also leading from one to the other are probably much in the same 
place as formerly. 

“* Besides the means of access to the crypt from the north and south 
side of the chancel, (probably for the use of the priests,) there were 
also means of access provided for the people from the nave. 

* At about twenty feet from the centre of the chancel-arch, and on 
each side of the nave, a flight of steps went downwards to a passage. 
This, by reference to the plan and section which accompanies the 
report, will be seen to extend for about ten feet beyond the bottom 
step, where a door was reached. The jambs of the doorway exist 
more or less perfect in both instances, with the marks of the hinges, 
bolts, locks, &e. Each door opened outwards, and flat against a por- 
tion of projecting wall, leaving a space for access to the crypt of 
about 2 ft. 10 in. in width. 

“Whether one side was intended for descending worshippers, and 
the other for them to ascend by when their devotions were ended, is of 
course only a matter for conjecture; but it is clear that in the same 
wall through which these passages open, there is a large recess, which 
from its size and general appearance leaves little doubt that it was in- 
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tended for the reception of some shrine. That this recess is provided 
with a door similar to the passages (though flush with the wall) is not 
remarkable, because the shrine would probably be costly, and there- 
fore, when not exposed, would be probably kept under lock and key. 

“ Although not immediately belonging to the discoveries lately made, 
the Committee may perhaps call attention to certain small holes in 
several of the pillars of the crypt, evidently made for the insertion 
of bars to shut off one portion of the crypt from another. As there 
was an altar at the east end of the crypt, it is more than probable 
that the crypt was divided into compartments either by curtains or 
screen-work of some kind. 

“The crypt of Hexham, with which that of St. Peter’s has already 
been compared, has compartments of this kind, but they are of stone. 
There also recesses occur, probably for lamps. In ‘St. Peter’s the 
small windows probably afforded all the light that was required, beyond 
perhaps some few candles burning before the shrine. 

“It therefore only remains to say that the crypt of St. Peter’s Church 
has been built on an ancient model which has been no longer adhered 
to in England, and only for a short period longer in France. 

‘That the curious legends should have existed is not remarkable, as 
similar traditions are found respecting underground passages in all 
parts of the country ; nor is there any difficulty in understanding the 
mistake of those gentlemen who in their youth naturally exaggerated 
the extent of a dark passage.” 

The report was signed by the Rey. E. Capel Cure, Vicar of St. 
Peter’s, and five others. 

Mr. E. A. Freeman mentioned a similar instance of error in descrip- 
tion of a crypt at Zurich, which he had met with recently. Here 
without doubt the crypt extended beneath the choir only; but a 
person informed him that he was sure that he must have penetrated 
beneath the nave as well, Mr. Freeman also thought that the part 
of the Report which seemed to imply that the plan of the crypt was 
earlier than the stone-work which now remained, was deserving of 
careful attention. If the pillars and arches now existing, which were 
undoubtedly of the twelfth century, were built on the spot of a former 
crypt, it would only be in accordance with very old tradition which 
had been handed down to us about the antiquity of this crypt. The 
speaker then diverged somewhat from the subject under consideration, 
and described the arrangement of several churches in Switzerland, and 
more especially that of the Friars’ churches, the plans of which he 
pointed out were peculiar and might always be recognised. In the 
course of his observations he referred to the architecture in Switzer- 
land, both ecclesiastical and domestic, considering it well worthy of 
more attention than had hitherto been paid to it. 

Mr, J. H. Parker agreed as to the great interest which belonged to 
the study of architecture in Switzerland. He thought that some of 
the eleventh and twelfth century architecture in that country bore 
a striking resemblance to that of the same date in England. He 
would not, however, follow Mr. Freeman in his digression from the 
subject before them that evening, but say a few words about the pro- 
bable use of the crypt of St. Peter’s, the complete plan of which had 
just been so satisfactorily made out. He had little doubt that the 
central recess under the steps of the chancel was built to receive, and 
did receive, some shrine or reliquary, and served as a place of security, 
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the marks of the lock being still visible. On certain occasions it was 
customary for the people to pay honour to this relic, and the shrine 
was brought out on those particular days into the centre of the crypt, 
to be exhibited to the worshippers, who passed down one aisle, across 
at the east end in front of the altar, where they made their offerings, 
and returned by the other aisle of the crypt. What were the precise 
relics in question, of course without some documentary evidence it was 
impossible to determine, but if the ornament of the chancel vault 
might be considered as suggestive, and the fact that the church was 
dedicated to St. Peter be taken into consideration, he should say that 
a portion of St. Peter’s chain was the object kept in this recess, 
enclosed of course in some costly shrine, which was probably of 
silver-gilt and worked with jewels, as was then the custom. He 
had no doubt that the suggestion thrown out in the Report as to 
the two staircases, one being used for descending and the other for 
ascending worshippers, was a right one; because on certain days 
probably the crypt was thronged. 


ARCHEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


March 4. The Marquess Campen, K.G., President, in the chair. 

The very gratifying intimation had been received since the previous 
meeting that His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales had been gra- 
ciously pleased to signify his assent to become the patron of the In- 
stitute in the place of his lamented father. The announcement of this 
encouraging mark of royal favour and consideration, conveyed by General 
Knollys through Lord Talbot de Malahide, was received with the most 
lively and grateful satisfaction. 

It was then announced by Mr. Burtt that the engineer of the Great 
Eastern Railway (Mr. Sinclair) had courteously invited a deputation of 
members of the council of the Institute to accompany him to Bartlow, 
and to confer with him in order more advantageously to determine the 
extent of deviation which it would be desirable to make in the projected 
line of railway that threatened injury to the Bartlow tumuli, so as to 
preserve those interesting monuments of antiquity, as far as might be 
practicable within the limits laid down by the Act of Parliament passed 
in the previous year. It was hoped to secure some effectual conservative 
precautions by this friendly conference with the representative of the 
company. 

Mr. Charles Winston offered some observations on two drawings of 
painted glass in Nettlested Church, Kent. One subject was from 
a window in the chancel, the other from the nave. The first repre- 
sented the emblem of St. John the Evangelist, under the somewhat 
unusual type of an angel’s body with a hawk’s or eagle’s head. Figures 
of the Evangelists, with the heads of the animals by which they are 
usually symbolised, occasionally occur, as in the frescoes by Barnaba da 
Modena, figured by D’ Agincourt, pl. 183. The second drawing ex- 
hibited a group highly interesting, in respect of costume, and which 
Mr. Winston believed was intended for the triumphal reception of St. 
Thomas of Canterbury by the prior and monks of Christ Church, Can- 
terbury, upon his return from exile, and which shortly preceded his 
martyrdom. Mr. Winston supposed the date of the first to be the 
end, and that of the second the beginning, of the reign of Henry VI. 
He stated that a memoir which he had prepared on the painted glass in 
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Nettlested Church, for the Kent Archeological Society, would shortly 
appear in the fifth volume of their Transactions, accompanied by an en- 
graving of the group in question. 

Mr. Albert Way communicated a few notes on discoveries of circular 
incised markings on rocks in Argyleshire and in Ireland. The dis- 
covery of these peculiar rock symbols were first announced by a saga- 
cious archeologist in the northern counties, the Rev. W. Greenwell, of 
Durham, at the annual meeting of the Institute at Newcastle in 1852, 
and since that time many enquirers, mainly stimulated by the Duke of 
Northumberland, have been engaged in investigating the origin and 
meaning of these strange glyphics of a remote period and unknown race. 
Their curiosity had also been excited by a short notice and represen- 
tation given by Mr. Greenwell in Dr. Johnston’s work on the Northern 
Borders, published in 1853. The existence of such mysterious markings 
both in North Britain and in Ireland gives a fresh interest to the 
question. By the courtesy of Mr. Richardson Smith and of Mr. H. 
D. Graham, Mr. Albert Way was enabled to lay before the meeting 
diagrams of numerous markings on rocks in Argyleshire; and by the 
kindness of the Rev. James Graves, a map executed by Mr. Graham 
was exhibited, which shewed the general character and grouping of 
those which occur in Scotland near Loch Gilphead. It appeared that, 
with slight exceptions, the Scottish figures are similar to those that 
have been found in Northumberland. Mr. Du Noyer and the Very 
Rev. Dean Graves, of Dublin, are making investigations in the south of 
Ireland, where markings have been discovered of similar mysterious 
character. 

The Hon. W. O. Stanley, M.P., then read a memoir “ On Remains 
of Ancient Circular Habitations, called Cuttier Gwyddelod, existing in 
many parts of Anglesey, near Beaumaris, and elsewhere, but parti- 
cularly near Holyhead.”” These habitations, circular mounds of turf, in 
which foundations of rude masonry are concealed, and enclosing a space 
of 15 or 20 ft. in diameter, frequently with two large upright stones 
that formed the entrance still standing, are known by the Welsh, and 
marked in the Ordnance Map, as Cuttier Gwyddelod, or Irishmen’s Huts, 
which are also mentioned by Rowlands in his History of Mona. There 
seems, however, no sufficient ground for this appellation, if the term 
‘Irish’ be meant to apply to the inhabitants of Ireland. Mr. Stanley 
gave a detailed account of the opening of some of the hut-circles in 
one of these ancient villages situated upon his estates on Holyhead 
mountain, and consisting of more than a hundred dwellings, which he 
examined in the year 1862 in company with Mr. Albert Way. The 
village, which stands on a terrace, extends from north-east to south- 
west about six hundred yards; the sites of the circular huts, as shewn 
in a careful survey which he placed before the meeting, being close 
together without regularity, except that the doorway almost always 
faces the south-east, the side least exposed to the violence of the winds. 
Mr. Stanley was inclined to give a very early date to these habitations, 
and agreed with those who supposed them to have been dwelling- places 
of the aborigines, and not of invaders from Ireland, as the name implies. 
He believed that they dated back long previous to the Roman invasion 
of Britain, and that their constructors were unacquainted with the use of 
bronze or iron. In one of the hut-circles excavated by Mr. Stanley 
a curious grinding-stone and rude quern for pounding grain had been 
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found. Traces also of a cooking-place were noticed, with numerous 
shells of whelks, limpets, &c., doubtless brought for food, and near 
these lay a heap of large pebbles from the beach, which had evidently 
been exposed to great heat, and may have been used, as supposed, in 
rude culinary processes, as they were among the Polynesian islanders, 
either for baking or for boiling by aid of heated stones at a period when 
no vessels which would stand fire were known to such a primitive race. 
In one of the chambers Mr. Stanley found a stone bead, probably the 
spindle-whorl used with the distaff by the females of the Gwyddelod, 
or wood-rangers, occupiers of the sylvan districts of Mona. 

Mr. O. Morgan, M.P., stated that circular mounds of similar nature 
to those described by Mr. Stanley were to be found in Monmouthshire. 
They were certainly not Irish, and he believed them to be vestiges of the 
earliest inhabitants of this island. He was glad to find the subject taken 
up by Mr. Stanley, and his investigations would throw light upon what, 
at present, is but very imperfectly understood. Such primitive dwell- 
ings have been noticed in several parts of England, in Cornwall, Shrop- 
shire, and in the hill-fortresses of Northumberland. A remarkable en- 
trenchment near Weston-super-Mare, in Somerset, encloses a large 
number of circular sites of dwellings, which have been explored by the 
Rev. H. Warre, and described in the Transactions of the Somerset 
Archeological Society. 

General Lefroy, R.A., gave a description of a collection of remarkable 
relics of a remote period, which he had brought for exhibition, and which 
had been obtained from the Pfahlbauten, or lake habitations in Switzer- 
land, constructed upon piles in all the lakes having shallow margins. They 
consisted of weapons and implements in stag’s-horn, flint, and various 
kinds of stone, and it was noticed that one of the querns exhibited by 
General Lefroy was almost identical in shape and fashion with that dis- 
covered by Mr. Stanley in excavating among the ancient hut-circles 
at Holyhead. General Lefroy brought also for inspection specimens of 
rude linen tissues, fishing-nets, &c., obtained from one of the Swiss 
lake-villages at Robenhausen, in the canton of Zurich; also wheat and 
other grain, dried fruits, flax, &c., which are in remarkable preservation, 
having been charred, doubtless during the destruction of those abori- 
ginal habitations by fire. 

Mr. Charles Reed, F.S.A., made some remarks on recent fabrications 
in lead of spurious antiquities, usually alleged to have been found near 
the Thames or in the city of London, and exhibited a chalk mould 
together with the object that had been cast therein, and which is one of 
those that find ready sale when offered by navvies as having been just 
discovered at a considerable depth below the surface. The most recent 
types are large grotesque medallions or badges, in several instances 
bearing a date in the eleventh century. Mr. Franks remarked that 
forgeries in other materials, also, were now very common, and instanced 
some in bronze which had lately come under his notice. The extensive 
progress of public works and railway operations in London has lately 
given a fresh impulse to the fabrication of fictitious ornaments and 
grotesque objects possessing a certain indefinite resemblance to me- 
dizval relics. Several examples of the deceptive castings in lead have 
been recently brought before the Institute; these malpractices have now 
been carried on for several years, and it is requisite to put the unwary 
collector on his guard. 
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Mr. Hain Friswell exhibited and offered some observations on a paint- 
ing known as the ‘‘ Ashborne portrait” of Shakespeare, now belonging 
to the Rev. Clement Kingston, of Sutton, Cambridgeshire. 

Mr. J. Jope Rogers, M.P., exhibited some Saxon silver ornaments, 
found in 1774, near St. Austell, in Cornwall, together with gold objects, 
a chalice-shaped cup, and Saxon coins, some of the date of Burgred, 
last king of Mercia, a.p. 874. The ornaments were described by Mr. 
Rashleigh, and engraved in the Archeologia, vol. ix. pl. 8. Mr. Rogers 
promised to give at the ensuing meeting some further particulars regard- 
ing this curious collection of Saxon relics. 

The Very Rev. Canon Rock, D.D., exhibited a so-called painting by 
Albert Diirer, which had been bought for a large sum, but upon close 
examination it proved to be a print coloured. Dr. Rock was desirous 
to caution collectors of art against the forgeries now practised to a great 
extent in certain continental cities. 

Some stone shot were exhibited by Mr. Hewitt ; and three iron daggers 
of the sixteenth century, dredged out of the Thames at Lambeth, were 
brought by Mr. Bernhard Smith. 

Mr. A. Majendie exhibited some curious Indian seals or stamps in 
brass, bearing devices with characters, probably in some Oriental 
language. 

Among other ancient relics brought for examination were a number of 
flint flakes or chippings found by the Ven. Archdeacon of Bangor, in 
a turbary at Heneglwys, Anglesey, and presented by him to the Hon. 
W. O. Stanley, by whom they were exhibited. A very large deposit 
had been found; the chippings are of chalk-flints, and it is remarkable 
that no silex occurs in the strata of the Island. 

Mr. Franks brought an oval cake of metal in which a considerable 
quantity of tin is supposed to be combined; it was found in the Thames 
near Battersea, and is doubtless a relic of the ancient mineral wealth of 
Britain exported in Roman times. It bears two stamps, one being 
the Christian monogram—xpP, with the Alpha and Omega; the other is 
the name svaGRivs, probably that of some imperial officer of the mines 
in this country, and previously found on a similar cake of metal now in 
the British Museum. 

Mr. Edmund Waterton brought two leaves of an ivory devotional 
folding-tablet, lately obtained by him in Yorkshire; they are of four- 
teenth-century art and represent scenes in the life of our Lord. 

Announcement was made that, in consequence of the numerous 

attendance at the monthly proceedings, the ensuing meeting (April 1) 
would be held in the Rooms of the Arundel Society, 24, Old Bond-street, 
adjacent to those of the Institute. By friendly arrangement with that 
Society the meetings would in future there take place whenever the 
attraction of the periodical assemblies rendered it desirable. 
_ The subjects provided for the April meeting are—‘ Notices of some 
interesting Sun-dials occurring among early Ecclesiastical Remains in 
Ireland,” by Mr.G. V. Du Noyer; * Observations on Tilting-armour 
used in Germany in the time of the Emperor Maximilian,” by the Hon. 
Robert Curzon; “ Note on the curious Rock near Aber, Caernarvon- 
shire, called the ‘Stone of the Arrows,’ being grooved apparently in 
sharpening Weapons,” by the Hon. W. O. Stanley, M.P.; also “ Re- 
marks on Monumental Effigies of the Brooke Family, in Kent,” by 
Mr. E. Richardson. 


Gent. Mac, 1864, Vor. I, 3M 
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BRITISH ARCH ZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Feb. 24. N. Govurp, Esq., F.S.A., V.-P., in the chair. 

Donald Nicoll, Esq., of Oaklands, West-hill, Kilburn; the Rev. 
Frank Hudson, Kilburn ; and Dr. W. Collins, of Albert-square, Regent’s- 
park, were elected Associates. 

Thanks were voted for presents to the Library from the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland, the Royal Dublin Society, Mr. Evans, Mr. 
Levien, &c. 

Mr. Burnell exhibited fifteen brass pins, varying in their lengths, 
_ stated to have been found arranged on the paper as shewn in a cellar 
on the northern banks of the Thames, in excavating for the South- 
Eastern Railway bridge. They have solid globose heads. Mr. Cuming 
also exhibited two exhumed from the Thames some years since, the 
heads of which are spiral-wise, and quantities have been at various times 
obtained along the banks of the river, some measuring upwards of a foot 
in length. They were used in securing the wide-spreading head-dresses 
of the middle ages. An interesting discussion ensued in relation to pin- 
money and the statutes referring to these articles. Although Stow 
assigns their first manufacture in England to the year 1543, the mention 
of them occurs as early as 1483 in our statutes. Parliament made 
several enactments respecting them and the pin-makers. On London 
Bridge, according to Pennant, most of the houses were tenanted by pin- 
makers, and ladies were wont to drive thither from St. James’s to make 
cheap purchases, hence probably the quantity of early pins obtained from 
the Thames at this locality. 

Mr. Irvine made some remarks upon, and exhibited drawings of, 
a very singular font at Melbury Bubb, Dorset, presenting sculptured 
figures of various animals. In the discussion that ensued an opinion 
seemed to be generally entertained of its originally having been a por- 
tion of a Roman column of debased character, and the site on which it 
was found was formerly occupied by the Romans. 

Mr. Clarence Hopper read the copy of an inventory taken of the 
goods of a chapman at York in 1626. Many of the articles were 
curious, and observations were made shewing the comparative costliness 
of clothing of that day when regarded with the present rate of wages 
and price of corn. 

Mr. Cuming read a notice of a seal of the Grammar School at Crewe- 
kerne, hitherto undescribed and not in use. The Latin legend is defec- 
tive, and the seal appears to present the elevation of some structure no 
longer existing, or it may be an arbitrary design, or the quaint idea of 
some fanciful engraver. 

Mr. George Wentworth, of Woolley Park, sent a paper on Heath Old 
Hall, near Wakefield, accompanied by a fine photograph of the building, 
the history of which he traced from authentic documents in the possession 
of Col. Smyth, M.P. It was erected by John Kaye, a son of the heiress 
of Dodsworth, from whom it was purchased by Dame Mary Bolles, who 
was created a baronetess in her own right. In the civil wars it is known 
as the place where, the night before the taking of Wakefield by Sir 
Thomas Fairfax, May 21, 1643, General Goring and other officers had 
been spending “a very jolly evening,” playing bowls, &c., and getting so 
intoxicated as to be incapable of attending to the defence of the town 
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upon the approach of the enemy. Mr, Wentworth detailed some curious 
traditions connected with this building and Lady Bolles, who died in 
1662. The paper will be printed. 

Mr. Cecil Brent produced a curious and extensive assemblage of 
articles obtained from the site of the Old Steel-yard, consisting of bone 
pins, styli, spatulz, and other Roman antiquities in bronze, together with 
some curious iron keys. The bronze objects were of a brilliant golden 
hue, derived from the damp soil in which they had been buried for pro- 
bably not less than eighteen centuries, 

Several letters were read relating to the Congress at Ipswich to be 
held in August next, under the patronage of the Lord Lieutenant of 
Suffolk and the Bishop of the diocese. Among the Vice-presidents on 
this occasion are the Marquis of Bristol, the Earl Jermyn, Lord Alfred 
Hervey, M.P., the Rev. Lord Arthur Hervey, Lord Rendlesham, Admiral 
Sir G. N. Broke Middleton, Bart., the High Sheriff of Suffolk, C. Austin, 
Esq., High Steward of the Borough, H. E. Adair, Esq., M.P., J. C. 
Cobbold, Esq., M.P., Windsor Parker, Esq., M.P., J. T. Miller, Esq., 
M.P., J. S. Western, Esq., M.P., J; A. Hardcastle, Esq., M.P., the 
Mayors of Ipswich, Bury St. Edmunds, Beccles, and Colchester, &c., &c. 
George Tomline, Esq., M.P., presides on the occasion. Mr. Phipson 
and Mr. Haddock hon. Local Secretaries. 


March 9, James Cortayn, Esq., M.D., F.R.S., V.-P., in the chair. 

After the receipt of various presents to the Library from the Royal 
Society, the Archeological Institute, the Kilkenny Archeological So- 
ciety, &c., Mr. W. Powell exhibited a pint vessel of the shape of the 
old Bellarmine, but without ornament, and of the sixteenth century, 
found at Deptford. Mr. Cuming has a galonier of the same contour, 
These vessels were frequently called Dutchmen, their place of manufac- 
ture being the Low Countries. 

Mr. John Taylor exhibited a Danish brooch of the tenth century, 
found in Quart Pot-lane, Northampton. It is of a circular form, and 
of brass. 

Mr. Cecil Brent exhibited a circular brooch of lead, having the pecu- 
liar character of decoration on both sides in low relief, but of different 
designs. 

Mr. Irvine and M. Syer Cuming exhibited claw hammers of iron of 
the Elizabethan period, annulated in a very ornamental manner, and 
inscribed with names. They are presumed to have been in the service 
of the tapestry hangers, or upholders, who from the time of Henry VII. 
formed part of the royal household. The duty was performed by six 
yeomen of the guard, who were denominated yeomen hangers. 

Mr. Irvine also exhibited a pocket solarium or ring dial of brass, 
found at Chilfrome, Dorset. These instruments were called “ journey 
rings,” and King Charles I. had a large one of silver. ‘They were con- 
tinued in use down to the middle of the reign of George III., and the 
latest manufacturers were Messrs. Procter, of Milk-street, Sheffield. 

Mr. Blashill exhibited a pair of brass pendants, composed of links and 
drops, like to the ear-rings and trinkets of the Egyptian ladies. They 
are of very elegant form, and were found in the Thames. 

Mr. Gunston exhibited three curious badges found in London. The 
earliest is of the thirteenth century, and was found in Moorfields. It is 
of copper, and heater-shaped, charged with three lions passant. It 
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is supposed to have been attached to a bugle, possibly of the royal 
huntsman. The second specimen was obtained from the Thames, and 
was of latten, bearing the arms of France and England. It belongs to 
the fifteenth century. The third example is a medallion badge of copper, 
thinly plated with gold, found in Shoreditch. It represents a gentle- 
man drawing an arrow at a stag, and is of the reign of George II. It 
probably belonged to some member of a toxophilite society. 

Mr. Cuming read a very interesting paper “ On Archers’ Badges,” 
illustrated by reference to old English writers on archery, and by speci- 
mens derived from his own collection of arrows, targets, bugles, orna- 
mented buttons, &c. The paper will be printed. 

The evening concluded by the reading of a paper by Mr. Planché, of 
considerable interest. It related to an effigy seen by the Association at 
the late Congress upon occasion of their visit to Ripon Cathedral. It is 
that of a knight in complete steel armour, exhibiting the military equip- 
ment of the early part of the fifteenth century. The sacred monogram, 
1.H.8., is sculptured on the front of the bascinet, like to that of Lord Bar- 
dolf and others. The head of the knight reposes on a tilting helmet, 
surmounted by a crest which has unfortunately suffered injury. Mr. 
Planché availing himself of the MS. collections of Brooke, Somerset 
Herald, has traced the family of Markenfield, and seems disposed to 
regard the figure as that of Sir John son of Sir Thomas de Markenfield, 
who flourished in the reign of Henry V., to which period the details of 
the costume in which the effigy is represented decidedly point. It has 
a collar of a unique character, giving the representation of a stag, iden- 
tical with the seal of the Baileys of Derby. The stag was, however, 
a badge of Henry Earl of Lancaster, Hereford, and Derby, afterwards 
Henry IV., into many particulars regarding which Mr. Planché entered 
at length, and they will appear in the paper, which is to be printed 
in extenso. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


Feb. 15. Mr. Owew Jones, V.-P., in the chair. 

The Hon. Sec., Mr. C. F. Hayward, announced the result of the 
Voluntary Architectural Examination for 1864, In the class of Pro- 
ficiency seven candidates had passed the examination. 

He then read a memoir of the late Mr. Joseph Gwilt, by his son, 
Mr. Sebastian Gwilt, and afterwards a paper ‘‘ On Architectural Com- 
petitions,” by Mr. Seddon, which elicited a short but animated dis- 
cussion. Mr. Seddon ridiculed the present style of church architec- 
ture in this country, remarking that one church in the provinces had 
been denominated. the “holy Zebra,” in consequence of its parti- 
coloured aspect. Mr. Owen Jones spoke of the confused styles of 
architecture in the present day, and hoped that the anomalies now 
existing would conduce to an improved and more uniform style. It 
was a question whether they ought not to take civilization with its 
wants, and let architecture be the expression of it; they wanted unity 
of idea and simplicity of purpose. Mr. C. Fowler protested against 
Mr. Seddon’s wholesale condemnation of the works of continental 
architects, which were in some respects good in themselves, and very 
suggestive in study. In their private buildings the entrance halls and 
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passages were designed with great originality, and generally with a 
great deal of variety. The Parisians were much before the English in 
their designs and in the placing of their public monuments. Professor 
Kerr made some remarks on the great amount of ornamentation at All 
Saints’ Church, Margaret-street. Mr. Ferrey advocated going back 
to the study of ancient models. In a recent visit through Nor- 
mandy he was struck with the absence of medizval architecture in 
the new buildings for secular purposes; they were carried out in 
the Renaissance style. Mr. O. Jones thought the reason why the 
French had not so much practised Gothic architecture resulted from 
their academic system. ‘There was a school of architecture in France 
easily recognised, the French translation of Italian, having a great 
deal of unity. Mr. Edward Hall said it was a fact that five or six 
Gothic churches had just been completed, or were near completion, 
in Paris. The Gothic style prevailing in France was inferior to 
that of England in its logical or exact structural features. The more 
recently erected churches in Paris were in the Italian or Romanesque 
style. There was a revival of the Louis Quinze style, but the most 
prominent architecture was the Greco-Italian. He thought the whole 
of the architecture of Paris deserved more study than English archi- 
tects generally gave to it. 


Feb. 29. Mr. Txos. L. Donarpson, President, in the chair. 

A magnificent donation of rare and valuable works from the library of 
the late Mr. J. B. Bunning, Fellow, was announced, having been presented 
by Mrs. Bunning as a memorial of the great interest which her late hus- 
band always evinced in the welfare of the Institute. The books thus 
presented were stated to be of the intrinsic value of upwards of £100. 
A special recognition of this valuable present was directed to be for- 
warded to Mrs. Bunning, under the seal of the Institute. 

Mr. G. Aitchison, Fellow, read a paper “‘ On Iron as a Building Ma- 
terial,” in which the whole question of the adaptability of iron to archi- 
tectural purposes was treated in a highly interesting and practical 
manner. Mr. Aitchison advocated the use of iron for many portions of 
modern structures, for which the more costly materials of brick or stone 
were now generally employed, particularly in confined localities in 
London, and other large cities, where space was valuable and light was 
a desideratum. The practical difficulties in obtaining satisfactory results 
in the ornamentation of iron (both cast and wrought) for architectural 
purposes were pointed out, and the attention of the profession was 
directed to the consideration of means whereby those difficulties could 
be lessened or entirely overcome, with a view to the more extended 
introduction of that material in buildings. The paper was illustrated 
by a large number of beautifully executed drawings and diagrams, 
which elicited the commendations of the meeting for their valuable 
practical character. The discussion on the subject, it was announced, 
would take place on a future evening. 


March 14. Mr. Tuomas L. Donatpson, President, in the chair. 

A letter was read from Sir C. B. Phipps conveying Her Majesty's 
approval of the award of the Royal Gold Medal to Monsieur Viollet-le- 
Duc, .of Paris, Honorary and Corresponding Member. 

The President announced that the subscriptions collected by a com- 
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mittee of friends of the late Mr. Pugin, amounting to nearly £1,000, for 
a testimonial to perpetuate the memory of that gentleman, had been 
transferred in trust to the Council of this Institute, and had been in- 
vested in 5 per cent. perpetual preference stock of the London and 
North-Western Railway Company, and the thanks of the Institute were 
accorded to Mr. Joseph Clarke and the other members of the Com- 
mittee for the way in which they had carried out the duties undertaken 
by them. 

Mr. Frederick Marrable brought before the meeting the extra- 
ordinary conditions under which the directors of the East London 
Bank Company had invited designs for bank premises to be erected 
in Cornhill. A premium of £100 was offered for the best design, to be 
determined by the board of directors themselves; the designs and plans 
sent in to be considered the property of the directors, to be used by 
them as they thought proper, the board not binding themselves to 
adopt the plans to which the premium was awarded, or to employ the 
architect whose designs were selected; but in the event of his being 
employed to carry out the building the premium was not to be paid to 
him. Mr. Marrable remarked that this was a cheap way of getting 
designs, but he trusted for the honour of the profession that no member 
of this Institute. would respond to such an invitation. He hoped for the 
sake of the directors they had taken this step in ignorance. 

A short memoir of the late Leo von Klenz, by Mr. C. C. Nelson, 
Hon. Sec. For. Corr., was then read by Mr. J. P, Seddon, Hon. Sec. 

After which a paper was read by Mr. A. J. B. Beresford Hope, 
F.S.A., Honorary Fellow, on the ‘‘Sky Line in Modern Domestic 
Buildings,” for which the thanks of the members was voted. 


NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 


Feb. 18. W.S. W. Vaux, Esgq., President, in the chair. 

Stanley C. Bagg, Esq., and A. Crump, Esq., were elected members. 

Mr. Evans exhibited casts of a gold coin of Cunobeline, type, Evans’s 
“ British Coins,” pl. ix. 5, but with a pellet below the horse, found at 
Glemsford, near Melford, Suffolk, and in the possession of Richard 
Almack, Esq.,of the latter place ; also of a gold coin of Cunobeline, found 
near Faversham, similar to that found near Baldock, and described in 
Evans's “ British Coins,” p. 302. It is in the possession of Mr. Gibb, 
of Faversham. 

Mr. Freudenthal exhibited a cent piece struck by Rajah Sir James 
Brooke, for the use of Sarawak. On the obverse is the Rajah’s head 
in profile to the left, beardless, but with whiskers; around is the 

‘inscription, J. BROOKE, RAJAH. Reverse, ONE CENT, in the centre of an 
olive-wreath ; above, sARAWAK ; below, 1863. The edge is plain. 

Mr. Madden read a paper, communicated by the Rev. Churchill Ba- 
bington, B.D., “‘ On an Inedited Tetradrachm of Alexander III., struck 
at Rhodes, with some observations on the import of the Rhodian Symbol, 
and other matters connected with Rhodes.” The coin in question 
belongs to Class VI. of Miiller in his Nwmismatique d Alexandre le 
Grand. It is of the usual type, with the legend AAEZANAPOY, with 
the letters PO beneath the throne of the Jupiter, and in the field the 
Rhodian symbol and the monogram of the name AINHTOP. The 
weight is 264 grains, and was probably rather more originally, the 
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coins of Alexander struck at Rhodes appearing to be generally of full 
weight. The principal interest attaching to the coin lies in the fact 
that the monogram upon it admits of asure interpretation, as on another 
coin the magistrate’s name, AINHTQP, is written at full length. In 
the same manner the magistrate’s name, STAZIQN, is expressed both 
in full and in monogram on Rhodian coins. The Rhodian symbol, 
a sort of flower, has been regarded by some numismatists as the flower 
of the pomegranate (balaustium), and by others as the rose. Spanheim 
endeavoured to prove it to be the former, which was used by the 
Rhodians in dyeing wool. Eckhel left it to botanists to determine 
whether it was not after all a rose, in some instances at least; though 
in others it was not unlike a tulip, in which case he thought it might 
be the balaustium, so that probably both flowers were represented on 
the coins. The late Professor Henslow had, however, in conversation 
with Mr. Babington called his attention to the toothed calyx of the 
flower, which at once proves to a botanist that a rose is intended. The 
paper concluded with a notice of a gold stater of Philip II., struck at 
Rhodes, and bearing the magistrate’s name, MNASIMAXO3, which af- 
fords probably the earliest instance of a regal coin with the name of 
a magistrate also upon it. 

Mr. Evans read a farther communication from Signor F. Calori Cesis on 
the subject of a coin of Offa, King of Mercia, with the legend s. PETRVS 
on the reverse, which had been described to the Society in May last. 


CHESTER ARCHITECTURAL, ARCH AZZOLOGICAL, AND 
HISTORIC SOCIETY. 


Ar the meetings of this Society on Jan. 18 and Feb. 8, papers were 
read by Mr. Robert Morris, ‘On Baptismal Observances,” and by the 
Rev. Canon Blomfield, “‘ On the Black Death of the Fourteenth Cen- 
tury.” Both subjects were well treated, but they do not demand any 
lengthened report. Canon Blomfield touched lightly on the ravages of 
the pestilence in other countries, as described by Boccaccio and others, 
but went into considerable detail as regarded England. He maintained 
that the independence of the working classes dated from it, the millions 
of people who then perished rendering necessary a relaxation of the 
laws which up to that time bound the labourer, serf-like, to the soil, 
but he was now set at liberty to go wherever he could get the best 
wages for his labour. Making a practical application of this fact, he 
said they had in it no bad argument against the theory of the sub- 
division of land among a multitude of small owners, a system of peasant 
proprietorship, which seemed to the minds of some persons the best, if 
not the only remedy for the hardships and depressed state of the labour- 
ing classes. The dissolution of the ancient bonds of feudal serfdom 
tended on the Continent generally, as it was now doing in Russia, to 
the system of small ownerships, peasants having patches of land granted 
to them out of the extensive commons and wastes, which were, if not 
created, yet greatly increased by the depopulation of the country by the 
great pestilence. On those few acres they lived by personal labour in 
cultivation, deriving an independent, but very scanty and miserable sub- 
sistence, not so good as that of their former service under the old lords 
of the soil—not so good even as that of the labourer who had no land, 
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but depended upon wages for work done. This still remained a true 
account of the condition of a great part of France and Germany, where 
certainly the physical condition of the poorest classes is in no respect 
better, if it is not worse, than that of our own poor. The people, it 
was true, were not crowded together in vast masses in certain manufac- 
turing districts, but neither were there any great centres of manufactur- 
ing and commercial enterprise, sources of the wealth and prosperity of 
the whole country, like our Manchester, Birmingham, Liverpool, and 
Glasgow. These have been created entirely by the independence of 
the labouring classes, by their not being small proprietors or attached 
to the soil, but at liberty to seek a good market for their labour where- 
ever they could find it. If the masses of British peasantry had ever 
come (or should ever come) into a condition of peasant proprietorship 
by innumerable small investments in land, their moveability from place 
to place would be put an end to, and the drawing them together in vast 
nests of population for the use and benefit of the manufacturer would 
become impossible; and that perhaps was not a result which those who 
gave them the advice would think altogether desirable or wish to see. 


Feb, 23. Dr. Brusnrrecp in the chair. . 

The Rev. Edward R. Johnson, Minor Canon of the Cathedral, de- 
livered a lecture “On the Roman Wall between the Tyne and Solway,” 
which was illustrated by a general plan of the barrier in its entire length, 
sections, sketches, &c. Mr. Johnson expressed himself greatly indebted 
to the works of Dr. Collingwood Bruce, of Newcastle, and to the Duke 
of Northumberland, who had caused a survey to be made of the whole 
barrier, but spoke also from much personal observation :— 


“ This barrier,” he remarked, “ was something very much more than a wall, being 
rather an elaborate and stupendous system of defensive works, comprising a series 
of fortified stations about five miles apart, and as many acres in area, connected by 
a line of wall averaging 8 ft. in thickness, and a fosse of from 35 to 40 ft. wide, 
both facing towards the north, connected also by a military road of the usual 
Roman construction running through them, and yet again connected (or in some 
parts not connected, but protected) towards the south by a triple rampart of earth 
and a ditch. Moreover, in addition to the wall and stations, at the distance of 
every Roman mile along the whole course, from the Tyne at Walls-end to Bowness 
on the Solway—seventy miles—there was a castle or fort some 60 ft. square, and 
between each castle four turrets or watch towers. The nature of the country over 
which this complicated barrier stretches is hilly in the central district, especially 
for some ten or fifteen miles, where an abrupt basaltic ridge crops up, presenting 
a precipice to the north, and a more gradual slope to the south; while east and 
west the barrier descends to the lower slopes which bound the rich valleys of the 
Tyne and tributaries of the river Eden, care being taken always to keep the rivers 
on its southern side. The wall with its fosse, stations, and mile castles adhered to 
the highest ground, ascending to the edge of the basaltic ridge, dipping down into 
the gaps, and turning aside for nothing; the triple rampart towards the south, 
with its ditch, accompanied the wall along the more moderate heights, but in the 
central district fell off towards the south, and pursued the lower ground. The 
traces of the barrier towards the east and west extremities are very slight, but in 
the central district, for some ten or fifteen miles, considerable remains still exist, 
shewing some four or five courses of the wall, and the stations and mile castles sur- 
prisingly perfect, in fact, the whole system of the works may be clearly followed 
out. Their better preservation in this district was ascribed to the fact, that that 
wild and less thickly populated district having been the stronghold of the moss- 
troopers, the works had been left undisturbed ; even antiquaries dared not to enter 
the district, Camden telling us it was impossible, on account of ‘the rank robbers 
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thereabouts.’ So little was this locality traversed that, in 1745, General Wade 
could not convey his artillery across from Newcastle to Carlisle. 

“Great difference of opinion exists as to the origin of this barrier, some autho- 
rities thinking that it was all one grand design—Hadrian being the author— 
others that it was the work of successive generals, and still others thinking that it 
was in some of its parts quite a late work, constructed by Britons, aided by the 
Romans just before they took final leave of the country. The wall itself is com- 
posed of a double facing of rough but regular courses of masonry, filled in between 
with concrete—the concrete poured in apparently in a liquid state—the stones 
very uniform in dimensions, placed lengthwise into the wall (there being no bond- 
ing tiles), and presenting their ends (about 9in. by 8 in.) to the face of the wall. 
The stones of which the station walls were constructed were invariably smaller, 
with the exception of those of the gateways, which were of the most massive and 
imposing character, the largest of the stones shewing the lewis-holes by which 
they had been raised to their positions. Many most interesting inscriptions exist 
in the various quarries of the district, recording the names of the officers under 
whom the different companies of certain legions had worked out stone for the con- 
struction of the works. A detailed description was given of two of the most per- 
fect stations—Homesteads (the Borcovicus of the Notitia), and Birdoswald (Am- 
boglanna)—of which the former was the most interesting specimen, its walls, some 
5 ft. high, being complete all round; its four double gateways, shewing the holes 
in which the pivots of the gates have turned, the deep ruts of chariot wheels, and 
the great stone in the centre of the way exactly similar to the ‘stepping stones’ 
found in the streets of Pompeii. The streets were clearly defined, buildings laid 
bare, and the ground strewed with interesting remains. An amphitheatre, some 
100 ft. in diameter, exists outside the wall, supposed to have been a stadium cas- 
trense used by the soldiers of the guard for their amusement, and very recently a 
gateway has been discovered in the wall as if for a special means of exit to this 
stadium. Hypocausts, popularly called ‘ fairy kitchens,’ have been discovered here 
and at other stations, the dimensions and position indicating that they were used 
for the purpose of warning the better class of houses as well as for the more special 
purposes of the bath: pipes had been found attached to the walls of the rooms, 
evidently intended to conduct the heat from the hypocaust ; in one instance, in- 
stead of a hypocaust, a flue had been found running round three sides of the apart- 
ment. The construction of these hypocausts seemed absolutely identical with that 
of the one recently discovered in Chester °, except that flags were employed instead 
of tiles to support the floor of concrete; and the Lecturer expressed the opinion 
that hypocausts also existed under several floors laid bare, but which it had been 
thought undesirable to disturb. He was led to this conclusion partly by the fact 
that buttresses, which were never found in connection with the main wall or station 
walls, were found supporting the walls of some of the larger buildings —one such, 
92 ft. long, at Birdoswald, had moreover narrow slits between the buttresses, ap- 
parently having some connection with the hypocaust, which he doubted not would 
one day be brought to light. 

“ Among the numerous objects of interest discovered were altars, dedicated not 
only to the ordinary Roman deities, but to the Sun, the Syrian Hercules, Astarte, 
and Baal, shewing that the troops quartered along the barrier had come from far 
distant provinces of the empire. An altar to Discipline, ‘ Discipuline Augusti,’ 
was specially mentioned as remarkable, and as forcibly illustrating the mind and 
habit of the Roman soldier. Another altar was described as dedicated to Silvanus 
by the Hunters of Banna, which had created much perplexity, no such place as 
Banna being known ; but a bronze cup had been discovered in Wiltshire, on which 
was fuund the names of some of the stations of this barrier, and Banna among 
them ; this confirmed the reading of the altar inscription, but still where Banna 
had been was a mystery unsolved. Millstones of various dimensions and in large 
numbers were discovered, some evidently of stone not found in this country, also 
mortars with round stones used as pestles, or rather rolled about in the mortar for 
the purpose of bruising the corn; round and conical stones, supposed to have been 
ballista-shot ; Samian ware in great quantities; coins also in abundance, but only 
two with the Christian monogram, and these of the date of Magnentius, 4.p. 350. 
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Lastly, some very valuable gems found at Petriana (Walton House) were described, 
two especially, of sardonyx, with very remarkable devices, of which most carefully 
executed drawings were exhibited, but of which no explanation had yet been given ; 
and a third was described as a rare specimen of an imitation onyx, the composition 
being of glass-paste.” 

The Chairman (Dr. Brushfield) stated that the old Roman Wall at 
Chester was of the same quality, and made in the same manner as the 
one that had been described by Mr. Johnson; the outside stones being 
in each case laid dry, and without any of the bonding courses of tiles 
usually found in Roman work, more especially towards the south, of 
which the “ old wall” at Wroxeter might be quoted as an example. It 
was an interesting fact that at the station of Bremenium (now called 
High Rochester) one of the tablets had been erected by a detachment 
of the 20th legion, the same that had encamped in Chester. Dr. Brush- 
field also drew attention to the form of the various stations along the 
wall, as shewn by Mr. Johnson’s illustrations, and compared it with the 
old Roman Cestria,—the four principal streets running right through 
the city, intersecting in the middle,—as well as the shape of the walls, 
the corners being rounded off instead of square, to which circumstance 
the late Secretary of this Society, Mr. Massie, had drawn attention. As 
to the first seal exhibited by Mr. Johnson, he (Dr. B.) had one which it 
closely resembled in its principal features; these were known to be cha- 
racteristic of amulets used by the Gnostics; this peculiarity consisted in 
the engraved figure being formed of heads, human or animal, so that 
whichever way it was looked at, a different head was presented. 


CORK CUVIERIAN SOCIETY. 


Nov. 4, 1868. Ricwarp Cavirrerp, Esq., B.A., F.S.A., President, 
in the chair, 

The President read a paper founded on a series of original letters of 
the period of the Revolution, now preserved among the family records 
of Thomas R. Sarsfield, Esq., D.L., Doughcloyne. 

These letters were written by men who took a leading part in one of 
the greatest political struggles that this kingdom has passed through; 
and the centre to whom the correspondence was directed was Lord Kil- 
mallock, who commanded a regiment of cavalry in the service of King 
James II. He was descended from Dominick, second son of Sir Do- 
minick Sarsfield, Premier Baronet of Ireland and first LordKilmallock, 
who died December, 1663, and was buried the 17th of January follow- 
ing, in Christ Church, Cork. Some of these letters contain private mat- 
ters regarding the condition of his lordship’s estates (he possessed, in 
addition to the lands of Newcastle, or Garrycloyne, a considerable tract 
in Courcies’ Country, with Kilgobbin Castle, where the dowager lady 
resided and kept her ancestral evidences), but the majority are on public 
affairs, and enter minutely into the details which they treat of. A fear- 
less spirit usually characterizes the writers. The condition of the army 
is evidently faithfully represented. Its prospects are never bright: 
there is some cloud ever impending. Nor is the danger usually appre- 
hended from the approach of the enemy, nor disheartening news from 
afar, but rather from internal disorganization, the dread of Lord Tyr- 
connell and the Irish military executive itself. Rumours of engage- 
ments and passing events are duly set down, and in one of them a poor 
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prisoner taken at the Boyne cries out from his captivity to be remem- 
bered in the exchange of prisoners. Captain Walter Galway appears 
to have been his Lordship’s agent for the army, and Mr. Leary the agent 
for his estate. His Lordship’s letters to his wife are of much interest. 
From the battle-field he consoles and guides her with his counsel, and 
in gratitude she prays for his triumphant return with victory, and sends 
to him, to the camp, oil and spices. We also get an insight as to the 
regimental costume—for the grenadier captain’s cape, red and blue 
velvet, for the lieutenant’s, red and blue broad cloth, the outside blue to 
distinguish them from the soldier's. His Lordship’s coat was red, his 
armorial cognizance was blazoned on his banner, and his plume waved 
from his hat, From the camp at Drogheda we suddenly find him with 
his regiment at Limerick ; then at Cork, Dublin, or Galway. In Dublin 
his residences were in York-street and Anger-street. In Cork his 
mansion was on the Marsh. It is described in one of the letters, in 
which his agent states that attempts were making to have it turned into 
an hospital; ‘* that there was no house in the city a sufficient exchange 
for it, because it was much better and larger than any.” 

The following abstract will give some idea of the nature of the 
correspondence :— 


On the 7th of January, 1689, Capt. W. Galway writes from Dublin to say that 
the Duke of Tyrconnell was to dine with Major-General Sarsfield on Thursday next, 
where he will have an opportunity of laying before him the patterns of the clothes 
for the regiment. That he received from the Treasury 862 surtouts of very good 
frize, as many waistcoats, breeches, 480 shirts, and 310 cravats; that the secretary 
wrote this night to Cork to know if hats could be had for the regiment there ; that 
carriers escorted by Ensign Butler and 36 men will proceed to Cork with the 
clothes and what spare arms are here, to-morrow. The news by the letter is, 
“A Highlander lately come over assures the King that Moray the General of the 
Scotch rebel army marched towards the Highlands, where our King’s party met 
him, killed the General and 4,000 soldiers, got an entire victory, and were at his 
coming in pursuit of the rest of the rebels. ‘There is a forage sending now by water 
to Dundalk, and provision of the like kind is to be made on all the frontier gar- 
risons, from which it is believed that we shall have some sudden engagement with 
the rebels.” Capt. Galway’s next letter is dated 18th of January, 1689. He 
mentions his having had the clothing packed which would have been carried from 
hence this day, had not an extraordinary great snow fallen, which hindered travel- 
ling. “I now send them by the Cork carriers upon 39 horses. I have given the 
men waistcoats, stockings, and brogues, the better to enable them to travel. I sent 
Ensign Power to visit the sick at Drogheda. The news is that Kenagh is surren- 
dered, the garrison having liberty to march out without arms. Much provisions 
found in the place, some arms and ammunition.” 150 sail of ships are said to 
arrive at Carrickfergus with forage and provisions. 

Sir Patrick Trant writes from Dublin, 21st January, 1689, to his Lordship at 
Cork, stating that the King, about six weeks since, ordered that all the oxen of his 
that were then undisposed of, should be preserved for his service, that 400 should 
be fitted for draught, which have been sent to the respective collectors, and that 
where they found a difficulty in using the oxen to the yoke, to lend them to able 
neighbours to plough withal in order to fit them for draught, that they may not 
be overwrought from drawing whenever there be occasion. 

Capt. Galway, in a letter dated at Youghal 18th of May, 1689, to his Lordship 
at Dublin, says, that “ the regiment marched out of Cork on Friday in a very good 
condition, and doubts their discipline in country quarters will be so efficient as if 
they were settled in Limerick or some other garrisou.” He also states he saw 
the regiment of Walloons that landed in Cork on Saturday; “ they are as likely 
men as ever I saw. I am told the rest of the army that came over are not 
inferior. My Lord Hunsdon, with the English, Irish, and Grots that came over 
are to quarter in this town to-morrow night. There is a great quantity of firelocks 
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and swords come over. It would be of great advantage to supply the regiment 
with some before they are disposed of.” 

His Lordship, now on his way to the camp, writes to her Ladysh'p from Mala- 
hide, 7th of November, 1689. He says, “ The Duke of Tyrconnell did not go to 
Drogheda, but lay this night at Gormanstown, where I would have gone, but feared 
to want quarters.” He requests her to send him a bottle of oil and one of vinegar, 
three loaves of sugar, and more pepper and cloves, and desires her if any trouble 
happened to go to Tully and to take all the arms in the house. On the 14th of the 
same month he writes thus from the camp :—“ Having orders last night to march, 
God knows where, this morning, and having several things and horses upon my 
hands, without any way of keeping them, I sent all things I could not make use of 
to Lucan. I do not know where we are to go or whether we are to meet the 
enemy, so it is better you keep at Lucan until you hear from me next, for if the 
rogues in Dublin undertook anything unexpectedly, you would be in a great puzzle. 
Some say we go to Navan. However, in three days we shall know certainly.” 

On the 31st of December Capt. Galway writes to his Lordship at Cork to say 
that Sir Richard Nagle had ordered the regiment from Limerick to Cork; to leave 
the former place on Monday and arrive at the latter on Friday. He further adds, 
that the weakness of the regiment was a great cause of complaint, and recommends 
the ranks to be recruited. Mr. Leary, his Lordship’s agent, writing from Cork the 
29th of April, 1690, mentions “ that a fine train of artillery went hence yesterday 
towards Dublin; that carriage is so dear there is no sending by sea now.” Capt. 
Galway, writing from Limerick on the same day, says :—* I have been here since 
Wednesday. Before I left Youghall I engaged 100 firelocks at 4s. each, very good 
and much better than those your Lordship bought at Cork ; also 200 pair of shoes to 
be made, 50 pair per week, at 3s. 9d. per pair. This day the Lieut.-Colonel received 
an order to march to Dublin, which comes at a very unseasonable time, as most of 
the officers are gone to recruit, and 120 men gone to Cork. There are but four 
companies fit to appear: the Lieut.-Col.’s, Capt. Butler’s, Capt. O’Daniell’s, and 
mine. The rest if not suddenly recruited will render the regt. unfit for service, 
and the officers must no more command.” 

David Suarsfield writing from Cork, the 6th of May, 1690, says: —“ Mr. Leary went 
to Macroom fuir in hope to meet with horses fit for your Lordship’s purpose. Un- 
less they can be had there I know-not where they shall, for the French hath taken 
all away with them out of these borders. As for the Little Island there is not one 
there, only a grey mare and a white nag which is broken-winded. I have secured 
three lustie tellows who were on their journey to Dublin upon great promises. The 
measures I intend to take for recruiting others is to write to some persons and de- 
sire that they tell their people that there is an order out for pressing all young 
fellows and recruiting the French companies with them instead of those who die, 
wherefore it were better for them to be with their own where they may have kind 
treatment than where they cannot be understood and receive ill usage.” 

The name of the captive from the Boyne to whom I referred before was Philip 
Roche. He served in Col. Sir Michael Creagh’s regt. His petition is dated Dublin, 
the 3rd of May, 1691. June 10th, 1691, Edward Galwey writes from Limerick, 
recommending “‘a pretty ingenious youth, a son of Mr. Carney’s, of Courcies’ Coun- 
try, who just came in the fleet from France, and desires to serve in your Lord- 
ship’s regt.” 

Richard Tyrell writing from Castle Coote, the 10th of June, 1691, says :—* I 
sent a man to Athlone yesterday who brings me an account that Balymore was sur- 
‘rendered on Monday night, on condition only of their lives and made prisoners of 
war. The enemy assaulted them both by water in their copper boats, and on land 
by filling the trenches with faggots, sword in hand. Our men beat parley three 
times, and by much ado they could get their lives. Only the engineer, Mr. Burton, 
was killed. It is said the enemy are expected to lay siege to Athlone this after- 
noon. All other regts. are drawing near it. Our proportion of arms were sent 
to Tuam.” 


Lord Kilmallock followed King James to France and died in exile. 
His eldest Son died in 1722, and his second son, who succeeded to the 
title, was a colonel of infantry in the service of the King of Spain. 
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ESSEX ARCH ZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Feb. 23. <A special meeting was held at the Becontree Archery 
Rooms, Wanstead. The attendance was very large, and comprised the 
principal families of the neighbourhood, beside visitors from other parts 
of the county; The President of the Society, T. Burcu Western, Esq., 
occupied the chair; and among those present were Lady Buxton and 
party, Lady Franklin, and Miss Cracroft, the Ven. Archdeacon Mildmay, 
J. G. Fry, Esq., H. F. Barclay, Esq., Raymond Pelly, and C. R. Pelly, 
Esqrs., Rev. Wm. Wigram, T. Fowell Buxton, Esq. ; Revs. E. L. Cutts, 
J. Pardell, R. W. Clutterbuck, and E. F. Boyle, Vicar of East Ham; 
H. W. King, Esq., &c. 

On a table for exhibition were Roman funeral urns, discovered at 
East Ham, and antiquities from the collection of the Rev. T. Corn- 
thwaite, of Walthamstow, some of which were discovered at Colchester, 
and which it was announced the Rev. gentleman would present to the 
Society’s Museum, 

The President, in opening the proceedings, briefly alluded to the custom 
of the Society of holding meetings near the spot where archeological dis- 
coveries were made. He adverted to the usual mode of electing mem- 
bers, and stating that that mode would be departed from on that oc- 
casion, read the following list of gentlemen who had joined the Society, 
viz..—J. Gurney Fry, Esq., E. V. Judd, Esq., Joseph Gurney Barclay, 
Esq., H. Fowler, Esq., Captain Judd, Thomas Fowell Buxton, Esq., 
Andrew Johnstone, Esq., and the Rev. E. F. Boyle. 

The Rev. E. L. Cutts then read an interesting paper upon ‘‘ The 
Roman Occupation of Essex.” By the aid of a large map which he had 
prepared for the purpose, Mr. Cutts took his audience an ideal journey 
through the county, and pointed out the sites in which traces of Roman 
occupation had been observed. These are well known to the majority 
of our readers, and therefore we need give only a passage or two as 
specimens of his mode of treating the subject :— 


“We only know the names of five (or six) Roman stations or towns in Essex, 
viz. those which are mentioned in the Itinerary of Antoninus—Londinium, Duro- 
litum, Cesaromagus, Canonium, and Colonia Camulodunum ; to these we may add 
Othona, mentioned in the Notitia, if the town at Bradwell-on-the-Sea may be 
iden ified with it. Of these there are only two whose position is really deter- 
mined, viz. Londinium and Colonia. About Londinium there is no dispute or 
doubt ; and I shall take leave to assume that it is proved that Colonia was at 
Colchester, although Dr. Smith’s Classical Dictionary has revived Camden’s theory 
that Colonia Camulodunum was at Maldon. The Roman walls at Colchester, 
which are the most perfect in England, the extensive cemetery on its western 
side, the great quantities of Roman brick built into the Saxon church tower, the 
Norman castle keep, and the Gothic churches, the thousands of coins, and the very 
numerous objects of antiquity of all the usual kinds (except inscriptions) which 
have been found there, and are found there almost daily, are sufficient to establish 
the claim of Colchester 4. 

‘* Between the two places is fifty-two Roman miles, equal to about forty-nine 





¢ “When we know Londinium and Colonia we can conjecture whereabouts the 
other stations meutioned are to be looked for for the total distance.—9th Iter of 
Antoninus gives us, Londinium to D~rolitum xv. (should be xii.), to Cesaromagus 
xvi., to Canoniuin xii., to Colonia ix.; Ad Ansam vi.—Richard of Cirencester’s 
Diaphragmata gives Iter iii. A. Londinis—Durosito xii., Cas iromago xvi., Canonio 
xv., Camuloduno ix.; Ad Sturium amunen vi. 
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miles English, and since the straight line from London to Colchester is only fifty 
miles, we must necessarily look for the stations intermediate near the present 
tolerably direct road between those two places. Therefore we should look for 
5a sg about Romford; Cwsaromagus about Chelmsford; Canonium east of 

elvedon 

“ Let us begin at Londinium. The road no doubt made its exit through Aldgate, 
and very likely made an angle from the gate, so as to run exposed under the wall 
for some distance, as is frequently the case in the approach to Roman towns. In- 
stead of passing through Mile End, the old road went much straighter over the 
Lee at Old Ford, where an olla of black ware, with a cover, has been found. 
(Journal of the British Archeological Association, vol. iv. p. 393.) The passage of 
the Lee was by fording the water; but Matilda, the queen of Henry [., having 
been in danger in crossing the ford, built a bridge at Bow, and so diverted the 
road in this portion from its ancient course. The present road, however, seems to 
resume its ancient line at the turnpike at Stratford. A piece of Roman road was 
observed here by Mr. H. W. King, at a spot between the high road and the 
railway, 12 ft. deep from the surface ; the roadway was so hard that it was found 
necessary to use iron wedges to break it up, and then it came off in solid masses, 
almost as firmly cohering as conglomerate. The name Stratford seems to indicate 
that a Roman road here crossed the stream by a ford. M. Lethieullier points out 
that the boundaries of Waltham forest are undoubtedly very ancient, and that the 
present road from Stratford to a trivium one mile west of Romford formed the 
boundary of the forest on that side, and adduces the fact as an evidence that the 
present road between those two points follows the line of the old Roman road. 
Some miles along this road we find on the left Leytonstone, which may iudicate 
the existence of a Roman milestone ; and on the south side of Wanstead, ruins of 
a house, viz. tesselated pavement, brick, and a coin of Valens; and three hundred 
yards further south brick foundations, urns, pater, coins, and other Roman an- 
tiquities. (Gough’s Camden, ii. 50; Lysons’ Environs, iv. 232; Wright’s Essex, 
ii. 505.) On the right we turn off to the discoveries at East Ham; and on to 
Barking, where is an intrenchment of doubtful date, some bricks and a coin of 
Magnentius in the abbey ruins. (Lysons’ Environs, iv. 58; Wright’s Essex, ii. 474.) 
The 9th Iter tells us that Durolitum was twelve miles from Londinium, which 
would place it about Romford ; but no Roman remains have been found here.... 

* As we approach Colchester the remains begin to crowd upon us. Long lines 
of Roman intrenchment near Lexden Union-hcuse stretch to right and left of the 
road, called in 1563 ‘Gryme’s ditch,’ the same name given to Antoninus’s wall 
in Scotland. On the left of the road is King Coel’s kitchen, one of the many 
curious traces of that celebrated personage who is traditionally connected with the 
history of Coustantine the Great. On the right is a tumulus in the grounds of 
Lexden Manor-house. Between this and Colonia, on each side of the highway, 
stretched one of the great cemeteries of Colonia, and probably the approach was 
throngh a street of tombs. A mile short of the walls was a villa on the site of the 
late Mr. Vint’s house, where the four bronzes were found, which are among the 
most valuable possessions of the Colchester Museum ; further on was another villa, 
on the site now occupied by the Colchester Hospital, where was found the stone 
sphynx, now also in the Museum. Here the road made an angle with its hitherto 
straight course, so as to run under the west wall of the city open to the artillery of 
the garrison: the walls of the city still exist, and the bastion through which was 
the principal gate, the side entrance still retaining its arch and its guard-room on 
the right hand.” 


A paper was then read by H. W. King, Esq., “On Roman Funeral 
Customs,” illustrated by a number of drawings which hung round the 
walls; and another by the Rev. E. F. Boyle, “On Sepulchral Roman 
Remains,” recently discovered at East Ham, and fully described in our 
pages at the time °. 

‘The meeting was brought to a close with the customary votes of 
thanks, which were carried unanimously. 





v 
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KILKENNY AND SOUTH-EAST OF IRELAND ARCH Z0- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Jan. 13. E.R. Row1zanp, Esq., in the chair. 

Nine new members were elected. 

The Rev. Jas. Graves, hon. Sec., read the Report, which shewed the 
Society, in this the fifteenth year of its existence, to be in a flourishing 
state. The roll of members not in arrear numbers 629, sixty-three 
new names have been added to the list during the year 1863; the losses 
by deaths, resignations, or who have been removed for defalcation, 
amount to forty-two, shewing the net increase in the year to have been 
twenty-one. The accounts for 1863 having been delayed by the Trea- 
surer’s change of residence, would be brought forward at the next 
meeting of the Society. The statement for 1862 shewed the income of 
that year to have amounted to £319 10s. 63d., and the outlay to 
£291 3s. 2d., leaving a balance in the Society’s hands of £28 7s. 43d. 

The committee and officers of the preceding year were re-elected, 
except that Robert Malcolmson, Esq., of Carlow, was chosen in place 
of the Very Rev. the Dean of Leighlin, who was about to quit Ireland 
for Canada. 

Various presents of books, lithographs, photographs, rubbings, and 
objects of antiquity were made; and Mr. Graves read a letter from 
Captain Hoare, of Cork, at present sojourning in London,—a frequent 
contributor to the Society’s proceedings,—making a suggestion that the 
Society should, like some others, form a photograph album, in which 
all the members who might think fit to do so could register their pho- 
tographs or cartes de visite. 

The Chairman said he inclined to look favourably on Captain Hoare’s 
proposition, but suggested that no action should be taken on it till the 
next meeting, so that the feeling of the members generally might be 
elicited in the meantime. This was accordingly resolved on. 

Mr. Prim brought under the notice of the meeting the fact of his 
having been informed that during last autumn a portion of a very 
curious and interesting building situate in the village of Kells, co. 
Kilkenny, had been demolished merely for the purpose of using the 
materials for repairing the roads. He said the building he alluded to 
was the ancient residence of the families of De Maurisco, Le Poer, and 
De Birmingham, who in succession were the feudal lords of the dis- 
trict, before Kells became the property of the Ormonde family, and 
passed to the Lords Mountgarrett. The people of the locality were 
not aware of the object for which the structure was raised, as it did not 
possess the ordinary features of a feudal stronghold, being only a low 
and thin polygonal wall, having an occasional gable rising at irregular 
intervals, and enclosing a considerable area, connected with a tall 
conical mound, probably the fortress of the Celtic chieftain, who was the 
original proprietor of the district, and which the Anglo-Norman settlers 
had forced into their service to do duty as an additional defence to their 
fortified mansion. In England and Wales he believed there were 
several old baronial castles of this class, but he did not know of an- 
other in Ireland, and therefore this old castellated mansion at Kells was 
more interesting and the more worthy of being carefully preserved. 
That the site was used as the residence of the first Anglo-Norman pos- 
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sessors of the district appeared from the Charter of King John, enrolled 
in Rot. Pat., 1 Elizabeth, M. 24, whereby was confirmed the grant 
made by William Fitz Geoffry (son of Geoffry de Maurisco, the 
founder of the magnificent Augustinian Priory of Kells), to his bur- 
gesses of the town of Kells, of various privileges, among which was 
the right of pasturage in “that small island which surrounds his castle 
of Kells, as far as the fosse of his garden and castle.” Part of the wall 
forming the castle inclosure had been removed at the time that the 
chapel of Kells was built, but still there was very little injury done, 
till the demolition of some twenty feet of the wall, reported to him 
as having taken place last autumn. He apprehended this act was 
attributable to the ignorance of persons in the locality of the in- 
terest attaching to the structure, and even as to the object for which 
it bad been built. He was sure it must have been done without the 
knowledge or sanction of Mr. T. Belcher, on whose farm the old castle 
of Kells was situate. 

It was resolved that the Secretaries should communicate with Mr. 
Belcher, and request him to interfere for the prevention of any further 
injury to the ancient structure. 

Mr. Gerald Geoghegan, of Londonderry, sent photographs of a couple 
of pages of a curious old illuminated manuscript copy of the Scriptures, 
in the possession of the Right Rev. Dr. Kelly, Roman Catholic Bishop 
of Derry, and known as the Codex Derensis. Dr. Kelly having very 
liberally allowed him to transmit the manuscript itself to the Rev. 
Dr. Reeves for inspection, that gentleman had ascertained what its cha- 
racter was, and had taken the trouble of writing a full description of 
the contents, which Mr. Geoghegan now forwarded to the Society, with 
the photographs. It was written in Latin, in a hand of about the year 
1350, with some Irish memoranda of about the year 1400. One me- 
morandum was thus translated :— 


“ Master Peter Parys bequeaths this book to Dominus John Spencer, who is to 
leave it at his death to a Master or Bachelor of Arts, or a respectable secular 
Priest, of the land of Ireland, or Preacher, or disposed to preach ; and the recipient 
of the same is to distribute to the poor, after its receipt, three shillings and four 
pence, and is to pray for the soul of the said Peter ; and subject to these conditions 
it is to pass from one secular priest to another.” 


Mr. Prim read a paper respecting a public entry of the second Duke 
of Ormonde into Kilkenny, in 1711, which he had drawn up from the 
Corporation records and other sources. We have room only for the 
following extract, from the pen of John Dunton, who about the year 
1698 visited Ireland, and passing through Kilkenny had the opportunity 
of seeing the great Duke “ at home” in his castle :— 


“In a letter purporting to be written from Ireland to a lady in England, our 
author gives the following account of his visit to the castle, under the guidance of 
an eminent physician of the city, to whom he had brought a letter of introduction 
from Dublin, and whom he designates “ the ingenius Dr. Wood :”— 


“*T came to Kilkenny on Friday night; and the next Morning the Doctor 
carried me to view the Castle (the noble seat of the Duke of Ormond), of which I shall 
give a most particular Account in my “Summer Ramble.” And indeed the Alcove 
Chamber atid Dutchesses Closet, &c., will deserve a large Description; but leaving 
these Noble Apartments, I shall next proceed to tell your Ladyship, that adjoining 
to these lodgings is a great Window, that gave us a view of a Private Garden of 
Pleasure, I think finer than the Privy-garden at Whitehall, or any Walk I had 
ever seen: Being hugely pleased with this pleasant prospect, the Doctor led me 


19 
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up one pair of Stairs, where on the left hand was the Room where the Duke of 
Ormonde Dines: ’twas high roof’d, very large, and hung all round with gilded 
leather; the Table-Cloth was laying when we enter’d the Room, and I do think 
the curious foldings of the Damask Napkins, and pretty Nick Nacks that adorned 
the Table (had I time) were worth a particular Description ; and the plate for the 
Dinner was not less remarkable ; there were Three Silver Tankards embellished 
with curious Figures ; and so very large, that I believe, wou’d his Grace have given 
me one of ’em, I cou’d scarce have dragged it to my lodgings ; there were two Silver 
Salvers as large and noble, and a Voider made of Silver, big enough to contain all, 
as I perceiv’d it did. Leaving this Noble Dining room, (for what’s Dinner or Plate 
either, to a Man that has no right to’t ?) we ascended two pair of Stairs, which 
brought us into a Noble Gallery, which, for length, variety of gilded Chairs, and the 
curious Pictures that adorn it, has no equal in the Three Kingdoms, and perhaps 
not in Europe; so that this Castle may properly be called the Elysium of Ireland : 
And were not the Duke and Duchess better principled than to forget Heaven for 
a perishing Glory, they’d little think of Mansions hereafter, who have such a Para- 
dise at present to live in.’ 

“Having described at considerable length the pictures in the gallery, Dunton 
proceeds to introduce us to the presence of the Duke himself, whilst engaged 
in amusing himself in the bowling-green :— 

“*T sho’d next proceed to describe the Pictures of the Duke of Ormond’s 
Family, for in this Gallery, and in Dunmore House (which I’ll describe in my 
“Summer Ramble”), hang all the Progenitors of this Noble Duke; but to mention 
these in that manner I ought, would require an Age. So (Madame) I must lead 
you out of the Gallery (tho’ with a sad Heart, to leave such a pleasant Place), and 
next describe the Bowling-Green adjoining to this Princely Seat; ’tis an exact 
Square, and fine enough for a Duke to bow] on; nay, Church and State were here 
at Rub, rub, rub, and a good cast ; for when the Dr. and I came to the Green, the 
Duke was then flinging the first Bowl; next troul’d the Bishop of ——, Collonel 
R——,, with about four inferior Clergy ; at paying our Bows to the Duke, he gave 
us the honour of his Hat in a very obliging manner; and here I’d attempt his 
Grace’s Character, had not the Ingenious Cibber done it before me; but I may 
venture to add to what he said in the Duke’s praise, That most he has said of him, 
is the least of what he merits ; for the Duke is a man of a truly brave and noble 
Spirit, and lives in the World like one that is much above it. After making our 
Devoirs to the Duke, the Dr. and I left the Bowling green, and went next to see 
the Garden adjoining to the Castle, which (though gone to decay) is now repairing 
by a young gardener from England, and will in a few years be as pleasant as the 
Spring Garden near Fox-hall.’” 


The other papers contributed to the meeting were, ‘ On the Brunswick 
Casket,” by Mr. Alexander Nesbitt; ‘‘ On the Irish Round Tower Ques- 
tion,” by Mr. Hodder Westropp; ‘*On some Monumental Inscriptions 
in Fethard Church, co. Tipperary,” by Mr. James Brennan; and “ On 
the Ordnance Survey Materials as regards the counties of Tyrone, Fer- 
managh, Monaghan, and Cavan,’’ by the Rev. John O'Hanlon, Dublin. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND. 


Feb. 8. Mr. Josrrn Ronerrtson, Vice-President, in the chair. 

On a ballot, the following gentlemen were admitted Fellows, viz.,— 
Sir James Alexander, of Westerton; Captain John Ramsay, of Straloch 
and Barra; Mr. John Neilson, W.S.; the Kev. Adam L. Simpson, Edin- 
burgh; and the Rev. Alexander Huie, Wooler. 

At the same time, M. Gustave Hagemans, Brussels, was elected 
a corresponding member. 

The following communications were then read :— 

I. An Account of two Barrows at Spottiswoode opened by Lady John 

Gent. Mae, 1864, Vor. I. 30 
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Scott. This paper described various cists and deposits found in the ruins 
of a cairn on Clacharic and its neighbourhood, some of them of an unusual 
character. It was received with great interest, and a hope expressed 
that Lady Scott would favour the Society with further details, and with 
the result of her examination of other remains in the same district. 

IT. Notice of the various attempts which have been made to read and 
interpret the Inscription on the Newton Stone, Garioch, Aberdeenshire. 
By Mr. Alex. Thomson, of Banchory, F.S.A. Scot. Mr. Thomson 
explained that the Newton Stone was a rude pillar of hard granite 
or gneiss, with inscriptions on its face and edge, now placed near 
the House of Newton, twenty-five miles’ north from Aberdeen. It 
was first brought into notice by the late Earl of Aberdeen, about the 
beginning of the present century, and he has recorded in a letter to Mr. 
Stuart, printed in the “‘ Sculptured Stones of Scotland,” the exact ap- 
pearance which the monument then presented—having small lichens 
growing in the letters, as well as on the general surface of the stone. 

The inscription on the face of the stone consists of forty-six letters in 
six unequal lines. That on the edge is a series of Oghams resembling 
those so common on the Irish pillar-stones. As yet no inscription of 
the same character as that on the face of the stone has been discovered. 

The late Dr. Mill, of Cambridge, well known for his familiarity with 
Eastern languages, was induced to study the inscription; and, shortly 
before his death, he prepared a dissertation on the subject, with a read- 
ing of the inscription, which he concluded to be in the Pheenician cha- 
racter, and to commemorate an offering to Eshmun, the Syrian Escu- 
lapius. With the view of eliciting discussion, Dr. Mill's conclusions 
were read at the meeting of the British Association held at Oxford two 
years ago. On that occasion, Mr. Thomas Wright, who then saw the 
inscription for the first time, at once declared it to be Latin, written in 
a debased character; while Simonides, with equal confidence, read it as 
Greek, and extracted the same meaning from the Greek letters as Mr. 
Wright had done from the Latin. 

Mr. Thomson spent last winter in Italy, and being desirous of ob- 
taining the opinions of those foreign scholars versed in inscriptions, he 
took with him well-executed photographs of the Newton Stone. Most 
of those to whom it was shewn at once confessed their ignorance of the 
characters, and declined any attempt to read or translate. 

A learned padre in Rome, however, pronounced it to be Celtic, and 
gave a reading of the inscription in that language; but from Mr. 
Thomson's account of the process by which he arrived at his conclusion, 
no reliance could be placed on it. 

Mr. Thomson met Dr. Davis in Florence, a gentleman well known for 
his Carthaginian researches, and he pronounced the inscription to be 
Phenician. He furnished Mr. Thomson with a hurried reading, but it 
did not tally with that of Dr. Mill. 

At Milan, Ceriani, the learned Librarian of the Ambrosian, at once 
pronounced it to be Palmyrene ; but after further study he confessed 
his mistake, stating that although some of the letters seemed to be 
Palmyrenian, he could not identify all. 

The Academy at Turin, after mature deliberation, came to the con- 
clusion that the letters on this monument do not appear to correspond 
with any knolvn alphabet, and that the inscription must be the work or 
jest of some wag. 
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Mr. Thomson left copies in the proper quarter at Heidelberg and 
Bonn, and also with the Keepers of the Manuscripts in the Imperial 
Library at Paris—but without any subsequent result. He also referred 
to suggestions made by others in this country, and in conclusion ex- 
pressed a hope that competent scholars will not cease from their labours 
until the inscription be unmistakeably read and translated. 

The paper was accompanied by admirable photographs of the inscrip- 
tion by Mr. Riddle. 

Mr. Stuart made some observations on the original site of the stone, 
near to which some graves had been found, and after alluding to some 
of the Welsh stones, which had Roman and Ogham inscriptions, and to 
the reading of the latter by Dr. Graves, of Dublin, he expressed his be- 
lief that we might look with hope to the result of Mr. Skene’s labours, 
who was now engaged on the Oghams of the Newton Stone. 

The Rev. Dr. Lindsay Alexander stated that he had for long taken an 
interest in this curious inscription, and had compared it with the Pheeni- 
cian and other alphabets, but without being able to find anything be- 
yond resemblances. More recently he had been struck with the simi- 
larity of character between the letters on the Newton Stone, and those 
of the Sinaitic Inscriptions, and of the Caves at Ellora. 

Mr. Skene expressed his hope to be able to report the result of his 
labours on the Oghams ere long, and his belief that it was the line of en- 
quiry most likely to be successful from our knowledge of the alphabet. 
So far as he had gone, he did not think that the Oghams presented any 
unusual difficulty. 

Professor Simpson joined in an expression of interest in this inscrip- 
tion, and his hope that the efforts to read its interpretation might not be 
relaxed. He mentioned that Professor Aufrecht and Mr. Yates con- 
curred in the opinion that the letters were Phoenician. 

III. Notes of Recent Finds of Coins in Scotland, &c. 
George Sim, Curator of Coins, S.A. Scot. 

Mr. Mossman stated that it would be desirable if the new regulations 
of the Exchequer were still more generally known, whereby the finder 
of relics is entitled to receive their full value. 

Professor Simpson gave a description of a stone hammer found in the 
drift in the Island of Lewis. 

Among the donations to the Museum was a large collection of ob- 
jects, presented as treasure trove through John Henderson, Esq., Q. 
and L.'T. Remembrancer for Scotland. We give a list, as shewing the 
beneficial working of the regulations above alluded to :— 


By Mr. 


Clay sepulchral urn, containing burnt Bronze spear-head, found near Whitrop 


bones, found between the bridge of Banff 
and the station of the Turriff Railway, 
Banffshire. 

Two clay sepulchral urns, one in frag- 
ments, found near Rhynie, Aberdeenshire. 

Two clay urns, in fragments, found at 
the Hill of Tuach, near Kintore, Aber- 
deenshire. 

Two clay urns, containing burnt bones 
and a stone hammer-head, found when 
digging a gravel-pit near the village of 
say na ge Stirlingshire. 

wo clay urns, found in digging at 
Lanark Moor. — 


Tunnel, Hawick, Roxburghshire. 

Bronze pot with handle and spout, 
found on the Hill of Auchinstilloch, 
Lesmahagow, Lanarkshire. 

Bronze pot, with loops at the sides 
for handle, found at Rennelknowe, near 
Lochmaben, Dumfriesshire. 

Gold ring, found while excavating the 
furnace-pit for the heating of the parish 
church of Kirkpatrick-Durham, Kirk- 
eudbright. 

Four gold armlets, found in draining 
a field near Ormidale, Brodick, Island 
of Arran. 
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Two rings and three bands of gold, 
a small bar of silver, and twenty-six 
silver coins of the reigns of King David I. 
of Scotland and Kings Henry I. and 
Stephen of England, found on the farm 
of Plan, in the parish of Kingarth, Bute- 
shire. 

Iron sword, found on the Strathspey 
Railway, near Gortons, Elginshire. 

Iron rapier, found at the Mills of 
Forres, Elyinshire. 

Stone quern, stone with perforation 
at one end, bronze weight, &c., found 
when taking out the foundation of a 
house in the High-street of Dunbar. 

Two circular brooches and portions of 
two others, of silver, two rings of gold 
with stone settings, fifteen jet beads, 
and fifty-six silver coins of the reigns of 
Alexander III., John Baliol, and Ed- 
ward I, and II., found in ploughing 
a field on the farm of Woohead, parish 
of Canonbie, Dumfriesshire. 

Massive silver chain, found in digging 
at Parkhill, Aberdeenshire. 

Bishop’s crosier in oak, a chalice, and 
portion of a paten in wax, and relic of 
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iron and bone (broken), found in Bishop 
Tulloch’s tomb in St. Magnus Cathedral, 
Kirkwall, Orkney. 

Leaden plate, with inscription on both 
sides, found in St. Magnus Cathedral, 
Kirkwall. 

An aureus of Nero, found at New- 
stead, near Melrose. 

Thirty-two coins of the reigns of 
Elizabeth, James I., Charles I. of Eng- 
land, and Philip of Spain, found at 
Bankhead, parish of Newmills, Aber- 
deenshire. 

Thirty-five coins of the reigns of 
James II., IIL, IV., V. of Scotland, 
and Henry VI. of England, found in 
taking down the Wheatsheaf Inn, Ayr. 

An English sixpence of James L., 
found at Loanhead, near Hawick. 

Half-crowns of James VI. and 
Charles I., found at Ardoch, Perth- 
shire. 

Gold half-crown of James I., found at 
Brechin. 

Four French Abbey counters, found 
in Virginia-street, Aberdeen, 





COLONEL LEAKE’S COLLECTION OF COINS AND 
ANTIQUITIES. , 


Lrevt.-Cotonet Witi1aM Martin Leake, F.R.S., the eminent classical anti- 
quary, who died January 6, 1860, by his will gave the University of Cambridge 
the right of pre-emption for £5,000 of his fine collection of coins and anti- 
quities. The Senate referred the matter to a special syndicate, who reported 
in favour of the purchase from accumulations of the funds of the Fitzwilliam 
Museum, and at a Congregation held on the 25th of February a grace to con- 
firm this Report was carried by an overwhelming majority (placets 94, non- 
placets 14). Previously to the Congregation the Rev. Dr. Whewell, Master of 
Trinity College, had circulated Reasons for voting against the purchase. To 
this a reply was made by the Rev. Churchill Babington, B.D., Fellow of St. 
John’s College. We may add that a brief memoir of the life and writings of 
Colonel Leake, drawn up by the Rev. John Howard Marsden, B.D., Disney 
Professor of Archeology (in accordance with a request made by the late Mrs. 
W. M. Leake, from original documents in her possession), had previously ap- 
peared. It is marked “For private circulation only,” but we believe a copy 
was sent to each resident member of the Senate. 
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[Correspondents are requested to append their Addresses, not, unless agreeable, 
for publication, but in order that a copy of the GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 
containing their Communications may be forwarded to them.| 





HOW BELLS ARE CRACKED. 


[In compliance with the request of an esteemed correspondent we reproduce 
the following letter, which originally appeared in the “ Ecclesiologist.” ] 

Str,—In my brochure on “Chiming,” published by Bell and Daldy, I have 
given a caution against “clocking” bells, which is a lazy trick of the sexton’s to 
facilitate his work of tolling; the rope is hitched round the flight of the clapper, 
and so it is pulled athwart against the side of the bell, whereas the bell should be 
pulled till it meets the clapper, which at once rebounds and falls, ¢oties quoties, 
against the side of the bell with its own legitimate weight and force. I mentioned 
that two bells had been so cracked at Canterbury. 

A friend has lately supplied me with the following list of bells so cracked in 
London within his memory. Such a fearful list cannot be too widely circulated, 
and therefore I forward it to you. 


* Date as near as 
Bell. Weight. recollected. 


St. Michael, Cornhill 7 Tenor 41 

Christ Church, Spitalfields , Tenor 36 

St. Magnus, London Bridge . Tenor 32 1830. 

St. Stephen, Coleman-street R . Tenor 14 1830. 

St. Catherine Cree, Leadenhall-street Tenor 12 

St. Saviour, Southwark . ‘ 11th 34 1820. 
Do. Do. 5 . 10th 26 1840. 

St. Sepulchre, Snow Hill Tenor 32 1835. 

St. Olave, Southwark . . 7th 15 

St. Leonard, Shoreditch . ‘ Tenor 31 About 1828. 
Do. Do. ° ; Tenor 1860. 

St. George-in-the-East . Tenor 30 1820. 
Do. Do. 3 ‘ . Treble, 2, 4, 5, 7th 1820. 

St. Mary, Islington . . . Tenor 16 

St. Mary, Rotherhithe . ; Tenor 16 1833. 
Do. Do. ‘ ‘ Tenor About 1858. 

St. Mary, Lambeth , : 6th and Tenor About 1840. 

St. James, Clerkenwell . Ath About 1840. 

St. Margaret, Westminster ‘ 9th 1830. 

St. Alphege, Greenwich . ; Tenor 21 1827. 

St. Nicholas, Deptford . ‘ Tenor 18 About 1836. 

West Ham, Essex - a - 9th and Tenor About 1840. 


Sixteen fine tenors :—no doubt all were clocked for funerals. 
Notes of similar catastrophes in the country would be valuable as further 
cautions. I an, &e., 


Clyst St. George, Devon. H. T. Exzacomsg, M.A. 
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ON BUILDING MATERIALS. 


Srr,—There is a very general im- 
pression, which appears to me not with- 
out foundation, that our modern system 
of building causes a great deal of money 
to be wasted which might be better 
employed. We have adopted the out- 
ward resemblance of the buildings of our 
ancestors in the Middle Ages with great 
advantage, but we have not yet revived 
their wise, and skilful, and economical 
modes of construction; we still follow 
in this respect the traditions of the last 
century and of the Italian school. This 
wasteful expenditure is shewn in various 
ways. The builders naturally encourage 
it, as making good for trade, and the 
architects too frequently act upon the 
same principle, and make it their business 
to lead their employers on to spend as 
much money as they can, without seem- 
ing to do so, rather than try to save 
their pockets, as it is abstractedly their 
duty to do, but against their own in- 
terest. Iam afraid that in the weak- 
ness of human nature, when abstract 
duty is put in one scale and the pocket 
in the other, the pocket is very apt 
to weigh the heaviest. One way in 
which this waste is shewn is in the 
carriage of building materials from a dis- 
tance without making sufficient enquiry 
beforehand how far the materials found 
on the spot can be made available. I 
remember an instance when by the 
architect’s advice Scotch granite was 
brought to build a plain parapet and 
steps, which could have been built of 
the stone of the country for a fourth 
part of the cost, and the architect had 
his commission on the price of the 
‘granite. Of course his orly motive 
was the benefit of posterity—the stone 
of the. country would not last so long 
as the Scotch granite. To judge by 
that which it replaced it would have 
lasted about three hundred years, but 
that was not long enough for a con- 
scientious arctitect, who looked to the 
interest of posterity only. Our ances- 
tors would have used the stone of the 


country, and trusted to their posterity 
to renew it when it became necessary. 
In some districts the only material of 
the country is chalk, and in chalk flints 
are generally abundant. In such dis- 
tricts our ancestors built their churches 
of chalk, and faced them with flint on 
the outside to keep out the wet. We 
have hundreds of such churches built in 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
now remaining in use, and if they have 
not been wantonly injured by digging 
graves under the foundations they are 
generally quite sound. But no modern 
builder or architect would condescend 
to build in such a vile, detestable man- 
ner—it is quite out of the question, it 
would be a disgrace to them. Wherever 
a crack has been caused in the old chalk 
walls by the undermining of them it is 
quite impossible to repair them in the 
same manner as they were built, and 
strengthen the foundations with con- 
crete, filling up the graves, and forming 
a surface drain. Oh, no! that is quite 
out of the question, it would be a dis- 
grace to all the parties concerned. If 
a poor ignorant country parson ventures 
to plead the fact that his old church has 
stood for six or seven hundred years, 
and that he and his people are attached 
to it, Mr. Conceit* the architect and Mr. 
Pocket the builder are astonished that 
an educated gentleman and a clergyman 
can be so ignorant and so stupid—can 
he not see what absolute rubbish the 
walls are, that directly you begin to pull 
them about they tumble down; it is 
quite impossible to let them alone. Of 





* Mr. Conceit is the successor in business to 
Mr. Compo, who was so well known to the pro- 
fession and to the public some twenty or thirty 
years since, and was so admirably described 
by the able author of “St. Antholin’s.” Of 
course both of them were the black sheep of 
the flock only, and were entirely discounte- 
nanced and disclaimed by the great bulk of 
the architectural profession, which contains as 
many honourable gentlemen as any other ; but 
no profession or trade can be kept entirely free 
from black sheep. 
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course the whole church must be pulled 
down and a new one built in the newest 
fashion, of party-coloured bricks brought 
down from London by train. We must 
have something Venetian or Lombardic, 
and a dapper caricature of an old open 
timber roof, made of timber a few inches 
thick—of oak of course, because it will 
last twice as long as deal, and cost twice 
as much money—all for the good of 
trade. As for that old chalk vault, with 
which your chancel has been covered for 
six hundred years, and which you in 
your ignorance would have liked to have 
seen copied over your nave also, that is 
absolute rubbish too: only get a ladder 
and examine the top of it, and see how 
roughly it is built; no modern builder 
could build such rubbish as that, and 
no modern architect would certify to his 
work if he did. 

In other districts the material of the 
country is a hard, rough, coarse stone, 
very difficult to cut, but everlasting in 
its rough state. Our ancestors were 
content to build their walls of this rough 
stone, and plaster and paint the interior; 
or if they brought any freestone at all 
from a distance, it was only just suffi- 
cient for the corners and for the frames 
of the doors and windows. A modern 
builder and architect consider it abso- 
lutely necessary to have the whole faced 
with ashlar brought from Bath or from 
Caen, at an enormous expense for car- 
riage; and neither of them ever thinks 
of going to the quarries and examining 
the quality of the stone before he orders 
it, as our ancestors did. He does not 
know or care for the fact that there are 
two sets of quarries near Caen, on dif- 
ferent sides of the town, and that the 
stone from these two quarries is of very 
different quality. The stone from the 
La Maladerie quarries is sold to the in- 
habitants at a much lower price than 
that from the Haute Allemagne quar- 
ries, but large quantities of the cheap and 
inferior stone have been sent to England 
during the last twenty years, and it is 
generally believed at Caen to have been 
charged at the same price as the best 
stone. A stone-merchant who had large 
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dealings with England recently tried to 
play off this trick on the French Govern- 
ment, was detected, and is now in prison 
for it. This is another instance of the 
manner in which money is wasted in 
building materials, and the well-esta- 
blished reputation of Caen stone has 
been seriously injured at the same time. 

In other districts the material is 
gravel or shingle. No modern builder 
dreams of using such materials, but our 
ancestors bound these loose materials 
together with lime used quite fresh, and 
made an artificial concrete as hard and 
as durable as any natural rock. I have 
seen long stones like beams made of 
such artificial concrete used over the 
openings of doors and windows in pre- 
ference to soft stone, as being stronger. 
The pier of Dover is built of this sort 
of artificial concrete, made from the shin- 
gle on the sea-shore, exactly the same 
practice as our ancestors used in the 
twelfth century. But they were not 
acquainted with the principle of the ex- 
pansion and crystallization of lime which 
binds this mass together, and therefore 
did not always use their lime quite 
fresh, consequently in such cases the 
lime had no strength in it and did not 
bind. From this cause it occasionally 
happens that when a hole is made in an 
old wall the loose materials in the in- 
terior begin pouring out, as if the whole 
wall was coming down together. Pro- 
bably the loose portion does not extend 
more than a few feet, but that does not 
matter. Mr. Couceit at once condemns 
the whole wall, and wonders how such 
rubbish could ever have stood so long, 
although perhaps a few feet further on 
in the same wall the workmen find it 
break all their tools, and are obliged to 
employ gunpowder to get rid of it. 
Walls built in this “rubbishing” man- 
ner have often been allowed to stand for 
centuries after every bit of ashlar has 
been stripped off, merely because it costs 
more to destroy them than the materials 
are worth, as in the ruins of Reading 
Abbey. 

In other districts the material of the 
country is clay, which can generally be 
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burnt either on the spot or near at 
hand into brick, one of the best and 
most durable of building materials, but 
one which is very commonly rejected 
by Mr. Conceit and Mr. Pocket as not 
being sufficiently genteel, and they ac- 
cordingly persuade their employer to 
buy stone a hundred miles off, solely 
because it will look so much more hand- 
some; of course neither of them ever 
once thinks of the insignificant fact that 
one gets his profit in trade, and the 
other his commission on the value of 
the stone, including the cost of carriage. 
Our ancestors also did not always make 
their bricks in the same mould, on the 
contrary, they had a variety of moulds 
for different parts of the buildings and 
different purposes; the jambs of their 
doors and windows, and their arches, 
were made of moulded brick. Some of 
the finest churches in Europe are built 
entirely of brick, with all the details of 
moulded brick; and this practice was 
not confined to any one district or 
country, such brick buildings remain in 
Flanders, in the south of France, in 
Italy, in the north of Germany, and in 
Denmark, as well as in the eastern 
counties of England, as at Colchester, 
and in Norfolk commonly. Let any 
one compare the moulded brick chimneys 
of the Tudor period, of which hundreds 
remain in many parts of England, with 
any modern chimneys, and then say 
whether the interested motives or the 
ignorant prejudices of Mr. Conceit and 
Mr. Pocket ought to be listened to. The 
moulded brick chimneys of our ancestors 
are an important ornamental feature in 
the houses, and often in the landscape 
also; modern chimneys, of whatever ma- 
terial they may be built, are in general 
nothing but an abomination, and a dis- 
grace to the age; our builders and 
architects really seem to have tried hard 
which could produce the ugliest set of 
chimneys. Let any one walk down one 
side of Regent-street and look at the 
chimneys onthe opposite side, and then 
compare them with the chimneys of 
the old manor-houses or farm-houses, 
and say whether such modern rubbish 
{I 
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ought to be tolerated. Of course the 
excuse here will be the cost, but it is 
a false excuse, moulded brick is not an 
expensive material in a clay country. 
Clay may also be moulded by hand to 
any form that is required, and then 
baked, and the form so given will be as 
lasting as stone. 

Some districts are even worse off for 
building materials than any I have 
mentioned, and still even there our an- 
cestors contrived to erect buildings of 
the most wretched materials, that have 
stood for centuries, and look better after 
all than the modern Cockney gimcracks 
which are stuck up in their place, and 
which look exactly as if some house out 
of a street in London had by accident 
been transported into the country, and 
cries out loudly for its companions to 
support it on either side. I am think- 
ing now of those districts where there 
is neither stone nor clay, and where the 
old walls are made literally of mud, or 
of earth beat hard, with a little hay or 
straw or a few rushes to bind them to- 
gether, and the roof covered with thatch. 
This is the case in a large part of De- 
vonshire, where these mud walls are 
called cob-walls, and in some parts of 
Wales and in other districts. These cob- 
walls are not without their advantages, 
—they must be built thick, and one 
consequence of this is that the house is 
warmer in winter and cooler in summer 
than its modern rival, with its brick 
walls nine inches thick, and thin blue 
slate covering to the roof. But cob- 
walls also cost only half the money, and 
that is a fatal objection to Mr. Pocket 
and Mr. Conceit. 

Our fathers had substituted flat plaster 
ceilings for the chalk vaults or the orna- 
mental wooden ceilings of the Middle 
Ages, therefore as Mr. Conceit must 
always go from one extreme to another, 
we must now have the most ludicrous 
caricatures of open timber-roofs executed 
in thin deal. This foolish mania is car- 
ried so far that I have seen within the 
last year a very handsome panelled and 
well-moulded fiat ceiling of oak of the 
fifteenth century removed to make room 
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for one of these modern caricatures, 
which have the additional e.il of making 
our churches very cold in winter and 
hot in summer. A good deal more 
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might be said on the subject of building 
materials, but I fear I have already tres- 
passed too much upon your space. 

I am, &e. A TRAVELLER. 


INVENTORY OF A TRADER, a.p. 1519. 


Srr,—I shall be glad if you will find 
a place in your pages for the following 
curious Inventory of the goods ofa shop- 
keeper of Kirton in Lindsey, “ who wil- 
fully drowned himself in a certain well” 
on the 1st of May, 1519. The original 
document from which my transcript is 
made is in the possession of a friend of 
mine.—I am, &e. 


EpWarD PEACOCK. 
Bottesford Manor. 


Inuent? Robti? Abrahm’ qui voluntarie 
se subm’sit in quoda’ fonte pimo die 
Maii anno regni R’ Henrici viij vn- 
decio’ unde bona & catall’ sua foris- 
fact’ fut? dno’ Reg & seisit at vsum 
dei’ dni’? Regs’ quor’ singula & peel?’ 
bonor’ plane subscribunt. 


Cataila.—In pmis’ iij mers, xv°. 
v sterres, ij oxen, iij'' vj* viij’. 
ij kye, xx’, 
ij calues, iij°. 
ij Swyn & iiij pygs, iij*. 
vii viij® viij4. 
vtensilia in aula.—Itm’ a Countt, iiij’. 
ij Chars, xij’, 
ij fformes, a Brassyn mortt’, & and 
(sic) a Pestyll, xvj*. 
vj® viij*. 
Pincerna.—Itm’ ij wortte leds, iij’. 
xxj pesys off pewtt’r, vij’. 
a luttynge bassyn with a ewer, iiij’, 
iiij panse >, vij*. 
iij brasse potts, vj viij’, 
a kettyll, xij’, 
ij ma'tis, ij* x4, 
a bolst’, vj". 
iij Couleytts, iiij* viij’. 
ij Chests, v*. 
a chaste, x‘, 
iij bedstoks, ix’. 
a boue & a shaffe of arrows, ij’. 
a Candylstyke, viij4. 
ij payr of ffembull Shetts ¢, ij* viij’, 





> Pancheons, i.e. milk vessels. 

¢ Fimble sheets are sheets woven from the 
female hemp. The jfimble, or female hemp, 
was in former days principally used for do- 
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ij lynynge schetts, ij* viij*. 

a lynynge bondeolyth, xiiij’. 

& iiij Touylls, ij* ij4. 

Ie xj*. 

Cama’.—Itm’ ij mattis’, xij’. 

a Towyll, iiij*. 

ffedd’ bedbolst’, iiij*, 

ix Coods 4, viij’. 

a Jake & ij Salletts*, xx‘. 

ij Sythes & a Trowghe, xij’. 

iij bayll of flandys lyne, iij*. 

wool wheel, iiij’. 

xij hopps f and ij fformes, iij*. . 
Granm’ & hor’.—Itm’ iij quirts’ maltt, 

x1)§. 

ij ae Otts, iiij* x%. 

j quarts’ & a halff Peise, vj*. 

iij quarts’ Gren maltt, xj*. 

ij Canchis off barly %, xxv*. 

ij quarts’ barly, vij’. 

Canch Rie & Crushen Rye, xiiij*. 

v. bords, iijs. 

ij pleuys wythe Gerys, ij’ iiij*. 

a wayn & a shod Cartt, xxij§ viij*. 





mestic purposes; the carl, or male hemp, being 
reserved for ropes, sacking, and other coarse 
manufactures. ‘Tusser notices this diversity 
of use thus :— 
‘* Wife pluck fro thy seed hemp the fimble 
hemp clean, 
This looketh more yellow, the other more 
green ; 
Use t’one for thy spinning, leave Michell the 
tother, 
For shoe-thread and halter, for rope and 
such other.” —July’s Husbandry, 8. 


There is a field at Yaddlethorpe, in the parish 
of Bottesford, Lincolnshire, called Fimble- 
stangs, i.e. hemp-roods, from fimble and stang 
(Anglo-Saxon stenge, ‘a stake or pole’),‘ a rood 
of land.’ 

4 Pillows. ‘*xxj coddes, £3 10s.”— Will of 
William Jenison, 28 June, 1587. Durham 
Wills, ii. 156. 

¢ Body armour and helmets. 

f Query were the 12 hopps quart pots (vide 
Halliwell’s Dict., sub. voc. Hoop), or were 
they hoppers, that is, baskets in which seed 
corn is carried by the sower? I incline to the 
latter opinion. 

s A small but uncertain quantity of corn in 
the straw. 


4? 
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Scopa.—Itm’ ij halff Barilse of heryng. 
halfe a scope baryll. 
a pyk baryll and a lyttyll Tarre. 
a rundyll off neytt oyll. 
ij Chests. 
Itm’ xxxv Cuappis. 
sex Chyld’ cappis. 
halff a peys of fuschan. 
a box quyksylu’», 
a bak of Burnston’ ', 
sex yerds Camies. 
iij Pound Glewthred. 
iij pounds lycores. 
a poyk of Trenchers). 
halff a bundy of blottyng paupp *. 
a peys of xij yerds boltynge cloythe. 
vj dosan Comes and halff a bag of 
hawmonds. 
halff a bage of Smawll Rassynse. 
ij dosan Wooll Cards. 
iij dosan Wayncloutts. 
halff a yerd off yallow damask, 
v doson knyues. 
a lyttyll Treakyll. 
iij hatts. 
v bags. 
x tyn platts. 
a grosse & a halff whypcord. 
v Remblands buckram. 
ij yerds & a halff fuschan in appules', 
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iiij grose Schobuky ll-. 

xviij purssys. 

a yerd of Tawny worsted. 

j dosan playng cards. 

ij yerds & a halff off Chamlett. 

ij doson Scottyll [scuttles, i.e. shallow 
baskets ]. 

iij payr of spurs. 

vj sykells. 

Naelse, gyrd.les, lacs poynts, beds, 
appn’-stryngs [apron - strings], 


cruylse [worsted], spygotts, fals- 
heds, Syngyngbred [altar-breads], 
&e. 


Sm’ omn’ peell’ pdict’, xix" xij* vij*. 
Inde allocat ut sequit’. 


In pmis’ Ball'o libertat’? p’ summacoe’ 
iurat’, vj* viij’. 

Itm’ solut’ Johi’ Otby p’ redditu’ vnis’ 
Scope siue Bile, vj* viij*. 

Itm’ p’ sepultura pdti’ Robti* Abrahm’ 
qui se submsit’ & sepultus fuit racoe’ 
indulgencie be’ marie Vginis’ de Bos- 
ton, xx?, 


Itm’ Thome Burgh jun’ milit’ p’ expen’ 
sus’ circca legem int’ dmn’ Rege’ & 
distributor (ste) suum ... 


HOLY GHOST CHAPEL, BASINGSTOKE. 


Srr,—The following extracts will ac- 
count for the apparent inconsistency of 
a ruined chapel (the nave, however, 
then standing) and the appointment of 
a presbyter at Basingstoke. I heartily 
agree with Mr. Grey’s observations on 
the folly of the townspeople who did not 
restore this once beautiful building. 

The ruin which we now see had “ upon 
the roof of it the history of the Apostles, 





* A box of quicksilver, probably to be used 
in making salve for sheep. 

i I am doubtful about the meaning of this; 
perhaps Burnston was some kind of sand used 
for scouring purposes. 

ji i.e. certain trenchers in a bag. 

k It has been thought that blotting-paper 
was of much more recent date, in this country 
at least, than the ubove entry indicates. The 
first mention I have seen of blotting-paper, 
charta bibula, is to be found in Horman’s Vul- 
garia, 80, b :—* Blottyng papyr serueth to drye 
weete wryttytige lest there be made blottis or 
blurris,”’ 

! The meaning of this is doubtful; I believe 
it to be two yards aud a half of fustian made 
up into aprons. 


Prophets, and Disciples of Christ very 
artificially described.”—(Magna Bri- 
tannia, Hants., 869.) Camden says of 
it, “Sacellum perpulchrum — Spiritui 
Sancto sacratum in cujus laquearibus 
historia sacra cum prophetarum Apo- 
stolorum et discipulorum Christi iconi- 
bus precellenti artificio depicta spec- 
tatur.” The altered condition of the 
building is thus described in the year 
before Mr. Deggon’s appointment :— 


“This Chapel,” Loggan writes in 
1742, “through neglect of the repairs 
is now in ruins. Part of the eastern 
and south wall only remains standing, 
and an hexagonal turret to the south- 
west almost entire, which was formerly 
a staircase. It is said that this chapel 
was stripped of its covering of lead, in 
the late civil war, to muke ball for the 
use of the besiegers of Basing-house, 
which stood in the neighbourhood of 
this Chapel. Others said, that the 
Chapel was tiled, and that they can re- 
member when it was so.”—(JZist. of 
Chapel of Holy Ghost, p. 18.) 
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Mr. Suckling, Coll. B. M., vol. xiii. 
p. 85, observes that there was a tradi- 
tion in the neighbourhood that this 
Chapel and Basing House were de- 
stroyed at the same time, and adds, 
“ The schoolroom, which is an adjoining 
building about 40 by 24 ft., has a flat 
labelled entrance, and was possibly part 
of the original design of Lord Sandes.” 
Now Loggan also mentions this build- 
ing thus :— 

“Westward of, and adjoining to, the 
ruins of the Chapel, stands a building, 
though in but indifferent repair, consist- 
ing of one large regular room, about 
40 ft. in length and 24 in breadth. This 
is the only Chapel and Schoolroom that 
of late years has been made use of ™.” — 
(Ubi sup., p. 19.) 

One of the earlier presbyters, Edward 
Webb, M.A., was appointed by the 
Crown minister or Chaplain, “as well 
for celebrating Divine Service as for the 
instruction, edification, and instituting 
young men and boys in the Chapel of 
the Holy Ghost.” 

“ After the restitution of the estate 
by the care of Bp. Morley, in the year 
1670, one Poecock, if I am not misin- 
formed, officiated for a little while, but 
the late incumbent, the Rev. Mr. John 
James, was in possession on the begin- 


The Le Mans Brass. 
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ning of the year 1673, who had never, 
as I can find, any nomination or grant 
of it from the Crown, but held it by 
such title as the corporation of the town 
of Basingstoke could give him. Since 
the accession of his present Majesty to 
the throne, a petition was presented to 
His Majesty in Council, wherein the pe- 
titioners prayed to be made trustees 
and patrons of Holy Ghost Chapel, 
and the school therein kept, but as no 
new charter or grant was at that time 
made, things remained upon the same 
footing as they did by virtue of the 
letters patent granted in the 3rd and 
4th year of King Philip and Queen 
Mary.”—(Jbid., pp. 21, 22.) 

In the “ Annual Hampshire Reposi- 
tory,” 1792, vol. i. p. 74, I find under 
the head of List of Clergy, “ Holy Ghost 
ch. Incumbent, Isaac Williamson, Feb. 
11, 1793. Patron, the King.” In the 
“ Clerical Guide” of 1822 the Chapel is 
not entered. In 1802, Carter found 
“the north side wholly destroyed,” and 
adds, that “to think the inhabitants 
would be interested from his recom- 
mendation to pay due respect for its 
ruins would be an idle supposition.”— 
(GENTLEMAN’S MaGazine, Ixxii., Pt. 
ii. p. 1023.) 

Iam, &e., 
Macxenziz E.C. Watcort, M.A.,F.S.A, 


THE LE MANS BRASS. 


Srr,—In the review of Messrs. Wal- 
ler’s admirable work on “ Monumental 
Brasses” in your last number, your re- 
viewer says, p. 316, “In France exam- 
ples analogous in character are found of 
earlier date; for example, the copper 
enamelled plate in the church of St. 
Julien at Le Mans, engraved in Stoth- 
ard’s ‘ Monumental Effigies,’ and attri- 
buted by him, and by Montfaucon, to 
Geoffrey Plantagenet, a.p. 1150. Mr. 
Planché has shewn that, in every pro- 
bability, this plate represents William 
Fitz-Patrick, Earl of Salisbury, who 
died a.D. 1118.” It would have been 
more satisfactory to many of your read- 





™ This western building was no doubt the 
nave of the chapel of which the chancel re- 
mains, and, as Carter observes, ‘the masonry 
is very simple and of a much older date.’* 


ers if he had given a reference to the 
place where Mr. Planché has shewn 
this, especially as this is contrary to 
the belief of the best-informed local 


antiquaries. The plate is preserved in 
the Museum of Le Mans, and is always 
said to have formed part of the tomb of 
Geoffrey Plantagenet, which was situated 
under the northern arch of the central 
tower, a part of the church which he 
had built, that is, for which he had pro- 
vided the funds; and one of the piers 
of this tower bears the date of 1145 in- 
cised upon it in characters of the period, 
This tomb was only destroyed in 1790, 
and drawings of it are extant shewing 
the plate in its place. I do not under- 
stand how it can be shewn to have be- 
longed to another tomb. 
I am, &e, F.S. A. 
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THE BRITISH MUSEUM A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


Sir,—In vol. xxxviii. of the copy of 
the GenTLEMAN’s MaGazINeE in the 
library of the Oxford and Cambridge 
Club, there are at p. 629 some MS. notes 
which may be worth printing, as giving 
some curious particulars of the mode of 
admission to the British Museum in 
1758. On ordinary days,— 

“Fifteen readers are admitted at 9, 
fifteen at 11, and fifteen at 1 p.m. There 
are forty-two Trustees: twenty-one act 
as great officers of State, two are chosen 
as descendants of the Cottons, two for 
Sloane’s Collection, and two for the Har- 
leian MSS., besides fifteen elected for 
the others. On Mondays and Fridays 
in May, June, July, and Aug., fifteen 
are admitted at 4, and fifteen at 6. 
In Sept., Oct., Nov., Dec., Jan., Feb., 
March, April, forty persons are ad- 
mitted in three different companies on 


LAMBETH 


Srr,—In reply to the question in your 
Minor Correspondence for March, I beg 
to state that the degrees referred to are 
granted under the powers of the Act 25 
Henry VIII. c. 21, which is entitled “ An 
Act concerning the Exoneration of the 
King’s Subjects from Exactions and Im- 
positions heretofore paid to the See of 
Rome: and for having Licences and 
Dispensations within this Realm with- 
out suing further for the same. Sec. 2 
provides that the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury shall have power to grant “all 
manner such licences, dispensations, com- 
positions, faculties, grants, receipts, de- 
legacies, instruments, and all other 
writings for causes not being contrary 
or repugnant to the Holy Scriptures 
and laws of God, as heretofore hath 
been used and accustomed to be had 
and obtained by your Highness, or any 
of your most noble progenitors, or any 
of your or their subjects at the See of 
Rome ;” but Sect. 4 enacts, that where 
the dispensations, &c., should be “of 
such importance that the tax for the 


Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thurs- 
day, and Friday, at 9, 11, and 1 o’clock ; 
each company is to consist of fifteen 
persons. A Committee, of three Trus- 
tees at least, is held every other Friday, 
and a general meeting once a quarter. 
It is as great an honour to be a Trustee 
as to be Knight of the Garter.” 


I am, &c., 
MACKENZIE E.C. Watcort, M.A., F.S.A. 


P.S. In the vol. for 1759 (xxix. p. 
268) there is a curious print of the 
“Martyrdom of St. Erasmus” much re- 
sembling that in the rooms of the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries. It was drawn 
from an alto-relievo carving in wood; 
and is there said to be the “ Martyrdom 
of St. Amphibalus:” a similar subject 
occurred in stained glass at Lullingstone, 
Kent. 


DEGREES. 


expedition thereof at Rome extended to 
the sum of £4 or above,” they must be 
confirmed by Letters Patent under the 
Great Seal, to be enrolled in Chancery. 
Both these clauses apply to degrees in 
Divinity, Law, and Medicine, granted 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Lambeth degrees in medicine, granted 
since the 2nd of August, 1858, are of no 
avail as a qualification to practice. See 
sect. 15 of the Medical Act of that year, 
(21 and 22 Vict. c. 90.) 

An abstract of the form of Letters 
from the Archbishop granting the de- 
gree of LL.D. will be found in “ Notes 
and Queries,” Third Series, vol. i. p. 
133; and further information on the 
subject in Second Series, vol. xii. p. 456, 
529, and Third Series, vol. i. p. 36, 175, 
238, 254, 336. I am, &e. 

Jos J. BARDWELL WorKARD, M.A. 
Lincoln’s Inn, March 5, 1864. 

[We hope shortly to lay before our 
readers some further particulars of these 
degrees, and of the persons on whom 
they were conferred. ] 
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[Under this title are collected brief notes of matters of current antiquarian in- 
terest which do not appear to demand more formal treatment, SYLVANUS 
URBAN invites the kind co-operation of bis Friends, who may thus preserve 
a record of many things that would otherwise pass away. | 








Tue SpeLMaN CoRRESPONDENCE AND OTHER RARE MSS.—The corre- 
spondence of Sir Henry Spelman, editorof the Concilia, Glossarium Archailogicum, 
and other learned works, with some of the most celebrated literary men, Eng- 
lish and foreign, of the seventeenth century, was disposed of by public auction, 
on August 14, 1863, by Messrs. Puttick and Simpson, at their house in Lei- 
cester-square. The series consisted of forty-one autograph letters, of which the 
following were the most interesting :— 

Lot 1. Sir Henry Spelman to William Camden, one page folio, dated Westm., 
Tuttle-street, August 21, 1620. Very fine and rare. An excellent letter, re- 
ferring to the death of his wife, son, and grandson—3/. 15s. 

Lot 2. Peiresc (Nicolas Claude Fabri de), one of the most learned men of 
the seventeenth century, born 1580, died 1637. Autograph letter to Sir Henry 
Spelman, three pages folio, in French, dated Paris, January 14, 1620. Very 
fine and rare; thanking Sir Henry for having sent him a copy of a treatise, by 
Thomas Duke of Gloucester, upon English warfare, and desiring further infor- 
mation upon ancient duels and tournaments; Peiresc describes an ancient 
representation he had met with respecting a Christian knight engaged in an 
encounter with two Saracens; with draught letter of Sir Henry accompanying 
the treatise referred to—5/. 

Lots 3 and 4. Two other autograph letters of Peirese to Sir Henry Spelman, 
five pages folio, dated Paris, Dec. 21, 1622, and June 17, 1623, with seal. Very 
fine and rare; sending a transcript, and also the original, of avery curious MS, 
being an ancient register of St. Remis at Rheims, and inquiring if the Rollin 
family be not of English derivation—5/. 10s. 

Lot 5. Camden (William), antiquary and historian, born 1551, died 1623, 
Autograph letter to Sir Henry Spelman, dated Chesellhurst, Sept.19,1619. Very 
fine and rare—3/. 15s. 

Lots 6—10. Ussher (James), Archbishop of Armagh, born 1580, died 1656. 
Five autograph letters to Sir Henry Spelman. Fine, and very closely written, 
eight pages folio; dated Drogheda, Armagh, and Dublin, 1628-39; the first 
bestowing great praise upon the portion of the “ Glossary” which was finished, 
and lamenting that such a work should remain incomplete. He sends a copy 
of the Synodus Patricii, and asks Sir Henry whether he cannot, either from 
Peiresc or some other of his literary friends abroad, obtain for him a copy of 
the Index Prefectorum Urbi, the “Chronicles of Prosper,” or the Fasti Victo- 
riani. The fifth is an extremely interesting letter. He at great length explains 
the relative positions of English, Scottish, and Irish bishops, touches on the 
Saxon Psalter then publishing by Spelman, and concludes with the derivation 
of the word “collect.” Fine and very rare. No letters of Archbishop Ussher 
have hitherto appeared at any public sale—22/. 15s. (Boone.) 
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Lot 11. Bradshawe (John), Serjeant-at-Law, President of the Court con- 
voked for the trial of King Charles I., died 1659. A complimentary autograph 
written to Sir Henry Spelman, one page folio; dated Westm., Aprilis 5, 1627. 
Fine and very rare. No entire letter of Bradshawe has ever before appeared 
at any public sale—5/. 17s. 6d. . 

Otherrare MSS. Richard the Third’s (King of England) sign manual (parafe or 
monogram) as King, to a warrant or order commanding the restitution of dower 
to Anne Lye, widow of John Lye, at our Castel of Notyngham, the ix. day of 
Oct. ; one page folio, with five prints. Excessively rare, and in fine condition, 
Nearly all the signatures known of Richard III. are as Duke of Gloucester, 
and even these are of the greatest rarity—11/. (Bullock.) 

Lord Byron. Autograph letter, four pages quarto, to J. Cam Hobhouse, 
dated Athens, February 28,1811. Very fine and rare; unpublished. His lord- 
ship relates how he has passed his time at Athens, and the presents he has 
received, with other matters. Hanson [his agent] has written him a letter of 
advice to sell Newstead, “which I will not, and I beg you, in my name, to say 
No, no, no! If he must sell, sell Rochdale. . .. My mother sends me a pack of 
state scandal and newspaper extracts, which one sees in every seaport town. 
Hanson, a ————— account of my affairs, though I can’t tell if he speaks 
truth or not, his letter being quite facetious; a pretty time for joking when 
a man is in Greece and his property involved.”—6/. 15s. 


Rake anv Curious Booxs.—A valuable selection of works from the library 
of a well-known collector, comprising some rare and curious pieces, and a very 
remarkable series of chap-books, garlands, and merriments, was disposed of on 
Nov. 21, 1863, by Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson, at their house in Wellington- 
street, Strand. Among the more interesting and important were the fol- 
lowing :— 

Lot 4. “ Herodoti Historia, lib. ix., Gr. ex optimis exemplaribus emendavit 
ac notas criticas adjecit G. H. Schaefer,” 4 vols., 8vo. The only copy printed 
on vellum, very elegantly bound in maroon morocco, by Zaehnsdorf, “ Lipsie 
e Libraria Sommeria,” 1800-3; a beautiful edition. The Greek character is 
firm, clear, and without contractions. This copy was intended for the library 
of the late John Earl Spencer, but the learned editor’s intentions were never 
carried out. Neither Dibdin, Van Praet, nor Brunet notices a copy having 
been printed on vellum—11/. 5s. (Toovey.) 

Lot 7. “ Wyther (George) Abuses stript and whipt ;” or Satirical Essays ; 
a Satyre, dedicated to his Majestie, by George Wyther. The “Shepherds 
Hunting,” being certaine eglogs written during the author’s imprisonment in 
the Marshalsey. Beautiful copies, in one volume, 8vo., in the original calf 
binding.—13/. (Jackson.) 

Lot 27. “Polychronicon (The),” in which book been comprysed bryfely 
many wonderful Hystoryes, made in Latin, by Ranulfe Higden, Monke of 
Chester, Englished by one Trevisa, Vicarye of Barkley, in 1357; symply 
emprynted now and sette in forme by one Wynkyn de Worde, a lytill em- 
belyshed fro the old makynge. The title, last leaf of index, and printer’s device 
in facsimile. Small 4to., black letter, dark morocco, by Bedford. ‘“ West- 
minstre, Wynkyn De Worde,” 1495. This edition is, in point of contents, 
the same as the more rare and valuable one printed by Caxton, possessing the 
continuation by him from a.p. 1358 to 1460, the first yeate of Kynge Ed- 
warde 1V.—24/. (Willis.) 
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Lot 28. “Nichols (John) History and Antiquities of the county of Lei- 
cester,” folio, maps and plates, vol. i. small paper, part 2, large paper ; vol. ii. 
parts 1 and 2, large paper; vol. iii. part 1, large paper; vol. iv. parts 1 and 2, 
large paper ; all in an uncut state, 1795—1815 ; to complete this intrinsically 
valuable topographical production—the rarest of all the county histories — 
vol. iii. part 2, containing the account of West Goscole Hundred, is required— 
18/7. (Upham.) 

Lot 43. “ Kenilworth.”—A letter, wherein part of the entertainment untoo 
the Queenz Majesty, at Killingwoorth Castle, in Warwickshier, in this soomerz 
progres, 1575, iz signified from a freend officer attendant in the Coourt unto 
his frend a citizen merchaunt of London ; black letter, very curious and rare 
—9/. (Jackson.) 

Lot 70. Chap-books, Garlands, Merriments, &c.—An extraordinary collec- 
tion formed about the year 1801, including “The Friar and the Boy, or the 
young Piper’s Pleasant Pastime,” ‘“ Rochester’s Joaks, with the diverting 
Frolicks and Fancies of King Charles and his Concubines ;” “Simple Simon’s 
Misfortunes and his Wife Margery’s Cruelty ;” ‘The Jolly Sailor's Garland ;” 
“The Windsor Lady ;” “Love in a Tub, or the Merchant Outwitted ;” “The 
Croydon Forresters, or the History of Collin Meager and Jenny Wood ;” “The 
Welsh Wedding,” shewing how Shon-ap-Morgan rode up to London upon 
a goat to get a wife, with his comical courtship and marriage; “ Yorrick 
Turned Trimmer,” with the three plates, &c.; in 54 vols. duodecimo. A won- 
derful series, nearly all printed in the last century—37/. (Bumstead.) 

Lot 190. “Greene, Orpharion, wherein is discovered a musicall Concorde of 
pleasant Histories, many sweet Moodes, graced with such harmonious dis- 
cords, as agreeing in a delightful Closse; they sound both pleasure and profit 
to the ear ;” small 4to., black letter, fine copy, very rare ; at London, printed 
for Edward White, 1599—10 guineas. (Pickering.) 

Lot 207. Decker, T.—“ Knight’s Conjuring done in Earnest discovered in 
Jest ;” small 4to., fine copy, morocco, extremely rare; printed by T. C. for 
William Barly, “and are to be solde at his shop in Gratious-streete,” 1607— 
127. 15s. (Jackson.) 

Lot 210. Nash, T.—‘ Have with you to Saffron Walden, or Gabriell Harvey’s 
Hunt is up, containing a full answere to the eldest Sonne of the Halter- 
maker ;” a remarkably fine copy, thin 4to., morocco; printed at London by 
John Dunter, 1596—10/. 15s. (Pickering.) 

Lot 220. “The Romance of Sir Launfall ;” unique fragments of this most 
curious early English metrical romance. Black letter, ». d. The only frag- 
ment of this remarkably curious poem hitherto known consists of a portion of 
a single leaf, particularly described at the end of the folio catalogue of the 
Douce Collection in the Bodleian Library. Launfall’s name is spelt Lamwell 
in this copy. The present fragments consist of two perfect and six imperfect 
leaves—3/. 18s, (Jackson.) 

Lot 249. Boucher (Rev. Jonathan).--‘ Manuscript Collections for a Dic- 
tionary of Archaic and Provincial Words,” intended to form a supplement to 
the various dictionaries of Dr. Johnson, Dr. Webster, and Dr. Richardson. In 
a philological point of view these manuscripts are of great value, not only on 
account of the large number of provincialisms noted, but also in respect of 
a quantity of words to be found in early writers, which have hitherto escaped 
lexicographers entirely—10 guineas. (Holmes.) 
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Historical and Miscellaneous Rebtelws, 
and Ziterarp Potices. 





Life of Marcus Tullius Cicero. By 
Wir1iaM Forsytn, M.A., Q.C. (Mur- 
ray.)—In this work, Mr. Forsyth has, 
as he tells us, endeavoured to take a view 
of the life of Cicero equally removed 
from the indiscriminating panegyric of 
Middleton, and the very depreciatory 
estimate of Drumann ; he inclines, how- 
ever, to the encomiastic party himself. 
Hence several passages in his hero’s life 
that have been usually condemned are 
presented with “extenuating circum- 
stances,” and even his confessed failings 
are made to “lean to virtue’s side.” 
The authority for this is usually Cicero’s 
own letters, passages of which appear 
to us to be pressed further than they 
fairly ought. Still the reader has be- 
fore him the means of forming his own 
opinion, and he can hardly fail to be 
pleased with the tone of the work in 
general, Its style is fluent, and, what 
is unusual in classic biographies, so many 
illustrations are drawn from things and 
persons of modern times, that we almost 
forget that we are reading of an orator 
and consul of the Roman Republic, 
which is no mean acknowledgment of 
Mr. Forsyth’s skill, this being the effect 
that he has really set himself to pro- 
duce ; for he lays it down as an axiom 
in his Preface, that “the more we ac- 
custom ourselves to regard the ancients 
as persons of like passions as ourselves, 
and familiarize ourselves with the idea 
of them as fathers, husbands, friends, 
and gentlemen, the better we shall un- 
derstand them.” The book is set off 
with a number of very good illustra- 
tions, which mostly represent the modern 
aspect of places connected with the his- 
tory of Cicero, and will be found plea- 
sant reading, even though some of its 
conclusions may not be adopted by the 
scholar. 
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Inucasta. The Poems of Richard 
Lovelace, Esq. Edited by W. Carrw 
Hazutr. (J. R. Smith.)—We are glad 
to see the poems of the gallant Love- 
lace again brought before the world, 
and all that can, perhaps, now be re- 
covered as to his brief, unhappy life, 
laid before the reader. Mr. Hazlitt has 
searched the Parliamentary Journals 
and other sources of information, but 
he candidly confesses that he can add 
little to Wood’s notice; he, however, 
urges reasons for believing that the story 
of the abject distress of Lovelace’s latter 
years is greatly exaggerated, We should 
be glad if this could be conclusively 
shewn; but as utter destitution was the 
fate of so many of the opponents of the 
Commonwealth, it appears to us as in 
no way incredible that a man whi, like 
Lovelace, had demonstrated his loyalty 
both with sword and pen should be 
treated with the extremity of rigour, 
and so be. reduced to the deplorable 
state that Wood and Aubrey assert. 


Diary of Mary, Countess Cowper, 
Lady of the Bedchamber to the Princess 
of Wales, 1714—1720. (Murray.)—Con- 
sidering the violence of political parties 
at the time, it is not very surprising 
that but few illustrations of the reign 
of George I. have come down to us, 
in the shape of Diaries, Correspondence, 
&e. No doubt such materials of history 
were produced then as at other times, 
but the interests or the fears of the 
writers and recipients were liable to 
sudden shocks, according to the appa- 
rent stability or otherwise of the new 
dynasty, and many a letter that we 
should be now glad to possess was de- 
stroyed, from the fear of possible conse- 
quences. Such appears to have been the 
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fate of many papers belonging to the 
Lord Chancellor Cowper, when he was 
accused by Layer of being concerned in 
a plot fora French invasion. His wife 
hastily burnt them, and also destroyed 
a large portion of a Diary that she had 
herself kept during her attendance at 
court. What remains is published in 
the volume before us, and its value is so 
considerable, that we can but regret the 
destruction of the rest. 

Lady Cowper was the second wife of 
the Chancellor, and a woman of wit and 
beauty, as her writings, and her por- 
trait by Kneller, sufficiently prove. She 
was a Clavering, an old north country 
family, several members of which took 
arms in the cause of the Chevalier de 
St. George, but she seems to have fully 
adopted the politics of her husband, 
who, as is well known, was a strenuous 
advocate of the Hanoverian succession. 
What remains of her Diary is in two 
unconnected portions: one, chiefly con- 
cerned with the rising in 1715, to the 
history of which it contributes several 
particulars of considerable importance ; 
and another, which may be said to be 
wholly occupied with the formal, and by 
no means cordial reconciliation of the 
King to his son in 1720. Lady Cow- 
per’s pictures of the court of George I. 
are by no means flattering, but the ge- 
neral impression left by her narrative is, 
that in the unseemly family quarrels 
that occupied so large a portion of his 
reign, the King was less to blame than 
his son and daughter-in-law, and that 
all three were the victims of those 
astute politicians, Walpole, Sunderland, 
and Townshend, who widened the breach 
for their own selfish purposes. Many 
amusing illustrations of the manners of 
the times occur, which relieve the detail 
of petty court intrigue, and the Editor 
has supplied all needful explanations in 
a series of brief notes. As we have al- 
ready said, the volume, so far as it goes, 
is a valuable contribution to our know- 
ledge of the court of the first Hanoverian 
sovereign, and our only regret is, that 
the intervening years of the Diary are 
no longer in existence. 

Gent, Mae, 1864, Vor. I. 
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The Principles of Agriculture. By 
Wititiam Buanp, M.R.S.A. Second 
Edition. (Longman and Co.)—This is 
a sensible, practical treatise on an im- 
portant subject, by a gentleman well 
qualified from a life’s experience. No 
business or profession is more difficult 
to learn, or more hazardous, than that 
of the agriculturist; and yet people 
venture into it with more confidence 
and temerity than they approach any 
other avocation. It is a matter of almost 
daily occurrence to see capital embarked 
in farming speculations by persons per- 
fectly void of that training which is in- 
dispensable to success, and to witness 
the ruin or the embarrassment of the 
adventurers. The failure chiefly arises 
from that over-confidence and presump- 
tion which blind people to their igno- 
rance, and hinder thought and calcu- 
lation until it is too late. 

Mr. Bland does not flatter the in- 
cautious by painting the fields of the 
farmer as a garden of flowers of gold; 
but he explains clearly and forcibly what 
every man must do who wishes to make 
agriculture profitable; he tells him how 
he must study and know the nature of 
the soil; how and why he must work 
it; how far he can work it by its in- 
nate energies without manures; when 
and how to apply manures; the rotation 
of crops; the fallow or repose of the 
land after crops; and other important 
lessons which must be learned, and 
learned thoroughly, by all who put their 
hands to the plough with a view to 
gain. So lucidly are these and other 
principles of the science laid down in 
this little book, that even the experi- 
enced farmer will be sure to find some- 
thing he did not know before, while the 
amateur and novice may obtain a foun- 
dation for success which, without such 
instruction, would be precarious or im- 
possible. 

As horticulture is agriculture on a 
very reduced and limited scale, Mr. 
Bland’s book may also be recommended 
to the gardener, were it only to give 
clear ideas of what the soil is capable of 
when properly worked, and treated upon 
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true principles instead of chance or 
without theory. 


Shakespeariana. — Numerous works 
have reached us on the present engross- 
ing subject of Shakespeare, but we are 
obliged to confine our notice to two, 
each of which has some peculiar merits. 
First we place Bible Truths, with Shak- 
spearian Parallels, by James Brown 
(Whittaker and Co.), the nature of 
which is sufficiently indicated by its 
title, and in which the idea on which it 
is based is very well carried out. The 
other is a more elaborate work, entitled 
The Reference Shakspere: a Memorial 
Edition of Shakspere’s Plays, contain- 
ing 11,600 References. Compiled by 
Joun B. Marsu, Manchester. (Simp- 
kin, Marshall, and Co.) Mr. Marsh has 
evidently devoted a very great deal of 
pains to this effort to make Shakespeare 
self-interpreting. Taking the text as he 
found it in Mr. Cowden Clarke, he has 
arranged the more prominent subjects 
under 372 heads, and points out about 
6,500 passages which he considers mu- 
tually illustrative, by means of 11,600 
references. Opinions will differ as to ap- 
positeness of many of these illustrations, 
but their being thus brought together 
is suggestive, and calculated to be a very 
considerable help to all who wish to un- 
derstand what they read. The two 
books may be advantageously consulted 


together. 


Roman Bath.—We are glad to learn 
that the Rev. Prebendary Scarth is about 
to publish, by subscription, a quarto 
volume, with some forty illustrations, 
intituled Ague Solis, being notices of 
Roman Bath. The work, which will 
form a very acceptable companion to 
Mr. Roach Smith’s “Roman London,” 
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will give a description of all the Roman 
remains which have been found in and 
around the city up to the present time, 
with illustrations of the vestiges of tem- 
ples and other structures, also of altars, 
inscriptions, tombs, weapons, and im- 
plements, personal ornaments, and other 
remains, and a map of the city as it 
existed at the Roman period. It will 
contain all that has been published by 
the Society of Antiquaries, Dr. Mus- 
grave, Dr. Sutherland, Dr. Guidot, Ly- 
sons, Warner, Carter, and others who 
have written on the Roman Antiquities 
of Bath, and also whatever has been 
discovered since their works were pub- 
lished. Incorrect readings of the In- 
scriptions will be amended, and several 
additional inscriptions given. The work 
will also contain an account of many 
Roman villas, the sites of which have 
been found in the neighbourhood of 
Bath; also a notice of the Roman Roads 
which passed out of the city, and the 
Camps and Earthworks in its neighbour- 
hood. As the readers of the GENTLE- 
MAN’S MAGAZINE are well aware, the 
archeological investigations of the last 
few years have thrown much light upon 
the Roman occupation of this part of 
England, and as it is now many years 
since Mr. Warner published his “ Illus- 
trations” and his “ History,” a work on 
the subject from so competent a writer 
as Mr. Scarth cannot fail to be very ac- 
ceptable. The Illustrations we are as- 
sured will be executed with the greatest 
care by an artist of acknowledged ability, 
and all who take interest in the vestiges 
of Roman sway in Britain will do well 
to send in their names as subscribers, 
either to Mr. Peach, bookseller, Bath, 
or to Messrs. Simpkin and Marshall, 
Stationers’ Hall Court, London. The 
price, to them, will be a guinea, but to 
non-subscribers, twenty-five shillings. 





Monthly Entelliqence. 





Foreign News, Domestic Occurrences, and Notes of the Month. 


Dunine the past month, the war between the German Powers and 
the Danes has been rather languidly carried on. The Danes, though 
so greatly outnumbered as to have no fair chance in the field, have 
as yet stubbornly defended the strong positions of Diippel and the Isle 
of Alsen, in Schleswig, and Fredericia, in Jutland, and they have in- 
flicted a defeat on the Prussian naval squadron off Swinemiinde. Their 
unflinching courage has procured them much sympathy in England, 
which has taken the shape of contributions for the relief of the wounded 
and the widows and orphans of the slain, and hopes are entertained that 
the friendly intervention of other Powers may soon bring this most un- 
equal war to an end. 

In America it appears that the Federals have failed in several at- 
tempts to gain the very heart of the Confederate States, made in the 
months of February and March, and the withholding of any details is 


taken to prove that their losses have been very severe. 

At home, the christening of the son of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, and a most destructive inundation at Sheffield, have been the 
principal events of the month, and will be found detailed below. 





Marcu 10. 

The Royal Christening.—On this day, 
which was the first anniversary of the 
marriage of the Prince of Wales with 
the Princess Alexandra of Denmark, 
their infant son was admitted by bap- 
tism into the Christian Church. The 
ceremony, at which Her Majesty was 
present, was performed in the private 
chapel of Buckingham Palace, and, ex- 
cept in the quality of the company, bore 
80 little resemblance to the royal bap- 
tisms of former days, as to occasion con- 
siderable disappointment. 

The King of the Belgians was the 
first to arrive at Buckingham Palace, 
but Her Majesty arrived shortly after. 
Lord Palmerston, the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, Sir Geo. Grey, Earl De Grey and 
Ripon, and many of the chief officers of 
State assembled in the lower dining- 
room of the Palace; there were also 
present nearly all the foreign ministers, 


and the gentlemen connected with the 
Court. At half-past twelve they were 
conducted to the seats within the chapel. 
At the altar were the Archbishop of 
Canterbury; the Bishop of London, Dean 
of Her Majesty’s Chapels Royal; the 
Bishop of Oxford, Lord High Almoner ; 
the Bishop of Chester, Clerk of the 
Closet; the Rev. H. Howarth, B.D., 
Rector of St. George’s, Hanover-square ; 
the Hon. and Very Rev. Dr. Gerard 
Wellesley, Dean of Windsor, and resident 
Chaplain to Her Majesty; and the Very 
Rev. Dr. Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, Chap- 
lain to His Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales. The King of the Belgians and 
the Princess Helena (representing Her 
Royal Highness the Crown Princess of 
Prussia) acted as sponsors. The other 
sponsors were the Duchess of Cambridge, 
representing the Dowager Duchess of 
Schleswig- Holstein -Sonderburg-Gliicks- 
burg; Prince John of Schleswig-Holstein- 
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Sonderburg - Gliicksburg, representing 
the King of Denmark ; theGrand Duchess 
of Mecklenburg - Strelitz, representing 
the Duchess of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha ; 
Prince Alfred; and the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, representing the Landgrave of 
Hesse. 

Within the chapel two rows of chairs, 
one on each side of the centre, were ap- 
propriated to the use of the Queen, the 
sponsors, and the Royal personages in- 
vited to be present. The principal com- 
partments, or pews, of which there are 
four (two on either side of the chapel), 
were assigned to the representatives of 
foreign Powers connected with the Royal 
family, to the Cabinet Ministers, and to 
the other official dignitaries who were 
present without taking an active part 
in the ceremony. The altar was lined 
with crimson velvet, panelled with gold 
lace; the church plate was displayed, 
and seats of crimson and gold were 
ranged within the rails for the officiating 
clergy. The font was placed in advance 
of the haut pas immediately at the head 
of the two rows of chairs above-men- 
tioned. The font itself is a tazza of silver 
gilt, the rim representing the leaves and 
flowers of the water-lily, whilst the base 
is grouped with cherubs playing the lyre: 
in front are the Royal arms. The font 
was placed on a fluted plinth of white 
and gold. Over the altar was a fine 
piece of tapestry, representing the bap- 
tism of our Saviour. 

When the visitors were seated, the 
Queen (who was dressed in black silk 
and crape), attended by the Duchess of 
Wellington, the Lady Churchill, the Hon. 
Mrs. Robert Bruce, and by the Lord de 
Tabley and Lieut.-Gen. Sir Henry Ben- 
tinck, K.C.B., took her place as one of 
the sponsors, the King of the Belgians 
and the other royal personages accom- 
panying her. The service commenced 
with a chorale, which was followed by 
the anthem by Palestrina, “I will give 
thanks to Thee, O Lord.” 

When the music ceased the Lord 
Chamberlain, accompanied by the Groom 
of the Stole to the Prince of Wales and 
the Chamberlain to the Princess of 
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Wales, conducted the infant Prince into 
the chapel, His Royal Highness being 
carried by the head nurse (Mrs. Clark), 
and attended by the Countess of Mac- 
clesfield, one of the Ladies of the Bed- 
chamber to the Princess of Wales. The 
Royal infant was attired in a robe of 
Honiton lace, the same that was worn 
by his Royal father at his christening, 
with a cap of Honiton lace, a cloak of 
crimson velvet lined with ermine, and 
a mantle of white satin edged with 
Honiton lace. When the Archbishop 
commenced the prayer, “Almighty, ever- 
living God,” the Countess of Macclesfield 
gave the infant Prince to the Queen, who 
handed him to the Archbishop. On reach- 
ing the portion of the service for the 
naming of the child, the Archbishop de- 
manded of the sponsors how it should be 
named. The Queen answered, ALBERT 
Victork CHRISTIAN Epwarp, and His 
Grace accordingly baptized it in those 
names. The ceremony concluded with 
the performance of Haydn’s grand 
chorus from the “Creation,” “ The 
heavens are telling the glory of God.” 

After the service the visitors pro- 
ceeded to the Green Drawing-room and 
Picture Gallery, and shortly afterwards 
partook of a collation with the Royal 
family in the supper-room, which had 
been beautifully prepared for the oc- 
casion. The Prince and Princess of 
Wales subsequently gave a banquet at 
Marlborough House; and after the ban- 
quet their Royal Highnesses received 
an evening party. Several of the Royal 
tradespeople illuminated their houses. 

In a notice of Royal Christenings, in 
the “ Morning Herald,” we have the 
following account of the pompous cere- 
monial at the christening of the in- 
fant prince who afterwards became 
Charles II. :— 

“Charles I. was baptized privately, 
owing to his great weakness, and his 
first son who died was baptized Charles 
James just in time. But Charles made 
amends for the character of the cere- 
monies at his own and his first-born’s 
christenings when his second son was 
baptized in 1630 on Sunday, the 27th 
of June, or exactly four weeks after his 
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birth. Before Evensong, four chaplains, 
the members of the choir, and the ver- 
gers went in procession to the nursery, 
the clergy wearing the gorgeous vest- 
ments which have since fallen into dis- 
use. From the apartments emerged 
the procession, the Prince being carried 
under a cloth of gold canopy, and when 
the train had arrived at the chapel, the 
Prince was received by the Bishop of 
London, afterwards Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, who was Dean of the chapel, 
and who took chief part in the cere- 
mony. As the procession moved up the 
nave of St. James’s the organ played 
a joyous air, and when the proper places 
had been taken in the neighbourhood of 
the font, on the right side of which 
were the. sponsors, the Duke of Lennox 
and the Duchess of Richmond for the 
King and the Queen-Mother of France, 
and the Marquess of Hamilton for the 
Palsgrave Frederick, Evensong was com- 
menced, the King being in his royal 
pew, and the peers and peeresses in their 
stalls, according to their sex. At the 
appointed break in the service the bap- 
tismal office was commenced. Two 
Countesses bore the Prince’s train, and 
the child was christened by Laud, who 
received the name from ‘the gossips,’ 
to whom the King sent a gentleman- 
usher ‘signifying his pleasure what the 
name of the Prince should be.’ The 
ceremony being concluded, Evening- 
prayer was said to its close, when a 
solemn thanksgiving was sung, after 
which Garter and the heralds proclaimed 
the style and titles. Then, the organ 
playing the Offertory, the month-old 
infant was carried to the altar, where 
he made an offering by deputy, the 
sponsors following the example. The 
Duchess of Richmond gave the Prince 
in the chapel bis christening cup, in the 
shape of a jewel worth £7,000 or £8,000, 
and so generous was this lady that her 
presents could hardly have cost less 
than £11,000 or £12,000, a prodigious 
sum in those days, and equal to at least 
half as much again of our money. She 
gave to the wet-nurse a gold chain 
worth £200, to the other nurse and the 
midwife services of plate, to the cradle- 
rockers each a silver cup, a salt-cellar, 
and a dozen of spoons. ‘To the knights 
who accompanied her ponderous car- 
riage she gave £50 each, and to the 
coachman £50, while the running foot- 
men had £10 each. After the ceremony 
the guns were fired, the bells rung, and 
in the streets bonfires were lit to testify 
to the Royal and the popular joy.” 
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Maxcu 11. 

Inundation at Sheffield.—A little be- 
fore midnight on this day, the Bradfield 
reservoir of the Sheffield water-works 
burst, and one of the most deplorable 
losses of life that have ever occurred in 
the manufacturing district was the result. 

The origin of the accident and the 
first indications of danger have been 
described by Mr. Gunson, the resident 
engineer, who considered the embank- 
ment as one of the finest pieces of 
work he had ever superintended. He 
was on the spot several times in the 
course of the preceding week, and he 
left it in so satisfactory a state that he 
had not intended to go on the day of the 
accident. The high wind and tempestu- 
ous weather, however, induced him to 
visit the place, and he found the navvies 
diligently prosecuting their occupation 
near one of the ends of the embank- 
ment. An hour or so after the men had 
left, a farm labourer, crossing the em- 
bankment, found a crack near the centre, 
and immediately ran to warn the nav- 
vies living near; he also set off after Mr. 
Gunson, and, as the latter had had to 
stop on the road, he was overtaken and 
went back. When he got near the 
place, the navvies who had been first 
warned, and had been to the crack, told 
him that it was a false alarm, and that 
all was right. He went, however, to 
the spot, and next proceeded to the 
weir. The water was not ruaning over 
it, shewing that the dam was not filled 
to its utmost capacity. As a measure 
of precaution, Mr.Gunson determined 
to relieve the pressure of water by blow- 
ing up the weir with gunpowder, and di- 
rected the men to fire a shot. They made 
the attempt, but whether the powder 
did not ignite, or they had not time to 
complete the work before the catastrophe 
took place, seems uncertain. While the 
men were about the firing of the shot, 
Mr. Gunson, with the foreman of the 
works, went back with lanterns to the 
crack, to see if it shewed any symptoms 
of enlargement. The foreman crossed it, 
and Mr.Gunson was stepping across 
when the water burst in a torrentthrough 
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the top of the embankment, and he had 
the narrowest possible escape with his 
life. The breach once made, rapidly 
widened, till, in an incredibly short time, 
the whole mass of water poured through 
it, leaving a ravine 110 yards wide and 
70 feet deep, and rushed down the par- 
row gorge formed by the Loxley and 
Stannington hills into Sheffield itself. 
From Bradfield, where the reservoir 
burst, down the course of the rivers for 
twelve or fourteen miles the country 
was laid waste. The reservoir covered 
an area of seventy-six acres, and would 
hold 114,000,000 cubic feet of water. 
The embankment, which crossed the end 
of the valley, and was three hundred 
yards long, was an enormous erection 
with an average height of eighty-five 
feet, and forty feet in thickness. Be- 
tween Matlock and Hillsborough, a dis- 
tance of four miles, the greatest loss of 
life was caused. Within the tract whole 
rows of houses were swept entirely away, 
in three of which alone there were 
twenty-five lives lost. In the opposite 
row the whole of the inhabitants were 
drowned, and scarcely any of their 
bodies have been discovered. The flood 
seems to have swept off everything be- 
fore it, from the confluence of the Loxley 
and the Revelin to the Don. Between 
Wardsend and Sheffield on the Don, 
numerous bodies were seen lying amid 
the mud and ruins. There were four- 
teen in one place, ten in another, and 
thirteen in a third. At Neepsend nine 
hundred acres of gardens were devastat- 
ed, and whole families were swept away. 
From the reservoir to Sheffield is a dis- 
tance of six miles, and the havoc along 
the route was fearful. The sentinel at 
the barracks as he paced near the outer 
wall heard the roar of the flood, and in 
a few seconds he was battling for his 
life amidst mud and water ; despite the 
alarm which he raised two children were 
drowned in the barracks, while their 
parents were dragged out seemingly 
half dead. At Sheffield itself the sound 
of the torrent was heard at about a 
quarter past twelve. At first there 
seems to have been a hissing kind of 
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noise, then a loud, long, terrible roar, 
and the flood burst in on the lower part 
of the town, demolishing bridges and 
swelling the stream of the Don with 
the accumulated waters, thickly strewn 
with the débris of that woeful ruin which 
had transpired above. A considerable 
part of the town was inundated, several 
lives were lost, and a great destruction 
of property occurred, At day-break the 
fearful sacrifice of life in the upper part 
of the valley became known ; the swollen 
river also told its tale in the wreck of 
property and the frequent corpses which 
went floating by on the turbid stream. 
When the flood had reached its height 
the water rapidly subsided, leaving the 
marks of its presence in the streets of 
Sheffield, which were in many places 
knee-deep in mud. Several bodies re- 
covered were partially dressed, while 
others were entirely naked, their cloth- 
ing having been literally torn from their 
bodies by the violence of the stream. 
Carried away by the furious current, 
several bodies were found in most ex- 
traordinary places—two having been 
washed among the carriages in the 
Midland station. The cast-iron bridge 
leading from the Crofts to Nursery- 
street was entirely demolished. The 
entire front of the Manchester Railway 
Hotel was broken in. Several low build- 
ings on the water’s edge, near the 
Nursery corn-mill, were swept away, 
and a number of horses, pigs, &c., with 
them. All the houses in Nursery-street 
were submerged five or six feet in water, 
and the buildings on both sides of the 
river, between the corn-mill and Lady’s- 
bridge, suffered greatly. The inhabitants 
of this neighbourhood were, however, 
more easily able to extricate themselves 
than the residents of some of the narrow 
streets with which the Nursery abounds. 
Very considerable damage to property 
occurred in the neighbourhood of the 
river far below Sheffield, but, as is be- 
lieved, not any loss of life, though 
corpses were picked up even in Don- 
caster. 

From the last returns that can be 
procured, it appears certain that at 
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least 270 persons have perished, and 
the value of the property destroyed is 
roughly estimated at near £1,000,000. 
Lord Wharncliffe and Earl Fitzwilliam 
on Monday, the 14th of March, attended 
at a meeting at Sheffield, when a sub- 
scription for the relief of the survivors 
was set on foot, which has been liberally 
responded to. Mr. Rawlinson, the civil 
engineer, by direction of the Home 
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Secretary, examined the scene of the 
disaster, and in consequence of his evi- 
dence, which was in strict agreement 
with that of other competent authori- 
ties, the coroner’s jury have returned 
a verdict, ascribing the calamity to the 
want of that engineering skill and at- 
tention which the magnitude and im- 
portance of the work demanded. 





APPOINTMENTS, PREFERMENTS, AND PROMOTIONS. 





The dates are those of the Gazette in which the Appointment or Return 
appeared. 





Crv1t, Naval, AND MILITARY. 

Feb. 19. Michael Richard Barry, esq., to 
be Queen’s Advocate for H.M.’s Forts and 
Settlements on the Gold Coast. 

William Branch Pollard, esq., jun., to be 
Colonial Civil Engineer and Overseer of Public 
Works for the Colony of British Guiana. 

George Brackenbury, esq., now H.M.’s Con- 
sul at Madrid, to be H.M.’s Consul at Charente. 

Feb. 26. To be Ordinary Members of the 
Military Division of the Second Class, or 
Knights Commanders of the Most Hon. Order 
of the Bath, viz :— 

Rear-Admiral Sir Alexander Milne, K.C.B. 
(Civil), with temporary rank as Vice-Admiral 
while Commander-in-Chief on the North Ame- 
rican and West Indian Station. 

Rear-Adm. Augustus Leopold Kuper, C.B., 
with temporary rank as Vice-Adm. while Com- 
mander-in-Chief on the East Indian and China 
Station. 

To be Ordinary Members of the Military Di- 
vision of the Third Class, or Companions of the 
said Most Honourable Order, viz. :— 

Capt. Sir Wm. 8. Wiseman, bart., R.N. 

Capt. Francis Wm. Sullivan, R.N. 

Lieut.-Col. Dominic Jacotin Gamble, Deputy- 
Quartermaster-Gen. to the Forces of New Zea- 
land. 

Mem.—The name of Lieut.-Col. Chas. Wilson 
Austen, 2nd Battalion 14th Regt., was sub- 
mitted to Her Majesty, and he would have 
been nominated a Companion of the Order of 
the Bath, had not his death been officially re- 
ported. 

Don Feodomiro de Avendano approved of 
as Vice-Consul at Cardiff for H.M. the Queen 
of Spain. 

March 1. Thomas Thorneycroft, esq., of 
Tettenhall Wood, Wolverhampton, to be Sheriff 
of the County of Stafford, in the room of Geo. 
Briscoe, esq., of Elmhurst-hall, Lichfield; and 


Boscawen Trevor Griffith, esq., of Trevalyn- 
hall, Wrexham, to be Sheriff of the County of 
Denbigh, in the room of John Lloyd Wynne, 
esq., of Coedcoch, Abergele. 

Mr. Edmond de Laya approved of as Consul 
at Edinburgh for H.M, the Emperor of the 
French. 

Mr. George Newenham Harvey approved of 
as Vice-Consul at Cork for H.R.H. the Grand 
Duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin. 

March 8. Sir James Horn Burnett having 
been appointed H.M.’s Lieut. of the County 
of Kincardine, he this day took and subscribed 
the oath appointed to be taken thereupon in- 
stead of the oaths of allegiance, supremacy, 
and abjuration. 

Don Eduardo Badia y Ortiz de ZGniga ap- 
proved of as Vice-Consul in London for H.M. 
the Queen of Spain. 

March 11. Joseph William Trutch, esq., to 
be Chief Commissioner of Lands and Works 
and Surveyor-Gen. for the Colony of British 
Columbia. 

March 15. John Shanks Moffatt, esq., to be 
a Member of the Executive and Legislative 
Councils of the Island of St. Lucia. 


MEMBERS RETURNED TO SERVE IN PARLIAMENT. 

Feb.19. Borough of Brighton.—Henry Moor, 
esq., of Clarendon-terr., Brighton, in the room 
of Wm. Conyngham, esq., who has accepted 
the office of Steward or Bailiff of H.M.’s Manor 
of Northstead, in the county of York. 

Marchi. County of Dorset.—John Floyer, 
esq., of West Stafford, in the said county, in 
the room of Henry Ker Seymer, esq., who has 
accepted the office of Steward or Bailiff of 
H.M.’s Manor of Hempholme,. 

March 15. County of Hertford.—Henry Ed- 
ward Surtees, esq., of Dane End, near Ware, 
in the said county, in the room of Christopher 
Wm. Giles Puller, esq., deceased. 
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BIRTHS. 


Dec. 14, 1863. At Otahuhu, New Zealand, 
the wife of Capt. E. W. Saunders, H.M.’s 14th 
Regt., a dau. 

Jan. \, 1864. At Murray Barracks, Hong- 
kong, the wife of Capt. Hen. J. Day, 99th 
Regt., a son. 

Jan.7. At Benares, the wife of Capt. W. 
T. Foster, 2nd Dragoon Guards (Queen’s Bays), 
a@ son. 

At Lahore, the wife of Robert Needham 
Cust, esq., a dau. 

Jan.8. At Futtehgurh, North-Western Pro- 
vinees, the wife of Major Fullerton Carnegie, 
Bengal Staff Corps, a dau. 

Jan. 10. At Comillah, Tipperah, the wife of 
J. F. Browne, esq., Bengal C.S., a son. 

Jan. 15. At Neemuch, Central India, the 
wife of Lieut.-Col. Carmichael, C.B., 94th 
Regt., a son. 

Jan. 16, At Trevandrum, the wife of Capt. 
A. A. Davidson, Nair Brigade, a dau. 

Jan. 17. At Bareilly, North West Pro- 
vinces, the wife of the Rev. T. H. Burn, As- 
sistant-Chaplain, a son. 

Jan. 19. At Cannanore, the wife of Capt. 
Frank Samwell, H.M.’s Indian Army, a dau. 

Jan, 20. At Madras, the wife of Sir Adam 
Bittleston, a dau. 

Jan, 2%. At Caleutta, the wife of Charles 
O’L. L, Prendergast, esq., Assistant Commis- 
sioner, British Burmah, a dau. 

Jan. 27. At Kirkee, the wife of M. Algernon 
Chaldecott, esq., R.A., a son. 

Jan. 28. At Stabrock, George Town, British 
Guiana, the wife of A. F. Gore, A.D.C., As- 
sistant Government Secretary of the Colony, 
a dau. 

At Port Louis, Mauritius, the wife of Capt. 
R. M. Hall, 13th Light Infantry, a dau. 

Feb. 1. At Jhansi, Central India, the wife 
of Capt. Bruce N. Smith, a dau. 

At Bombay, the wife of Lieut. Chas. Swin- 
hoe, 56th Foot, a dau. 

Feb. 3. At Bellary, Madras Presidency, the 
wife of Lieut.-Col. A. Loftus Steele, Madras 
Staff Corps, a dau. 

At Bangalore, India, the wife of Capt. D. 
J.P. Campbell, Madras Staff Corps, a dau. 

Feb. 8. At Midnapore, the widow of Richard 
H. Russell, esq., Bengal C.S., a son. 

Feb.9. At Bath, the wife of John Leigh 
Reed, esq., Capt. Royal Wiltshire Militia, a son. 

Feb. 10. At Kurrachee, the wife of Capt. 
Thoyts, Brigade Major, a son. 

At Greyshott-hall, Liphook, Hants., the wife 
of W. R. Wedgwood, esq., a son. 

At Brighton, the wife of G. Longman, esq., 
9th Lancers, a son. 

Feb. 11. At Thrybergh, the wife of the Rev. 
F. Watkins, H.M.’s Inspector of Schools, a dau. 

At Lucknow, the wife of Capt. R. Barclay 
Lloyd, H.M.’s 36th Regt., a son. 
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Feb. 12. At Forest-side-house, Stansted, the 
wife of the Rev. N. G. Whitestone, M.A., 
a dau, 

At Quebec, the wife of Capt. A. H. Utterson, 
H.M.’s 17th Regt., a dau. 

In Brunswick-sq., the wife of the Rev. H. 
Landon Maud, a son. 

Feb. 13. At Oxford, the wife of the Rev. R. 
St. John Tyrwhitt, a dau. 

In Norfolk-cres., the wife of Pascoe Du Pre 
Grenfell, esq., a son, 

At Sandgate, the wife of the Rev. J. Yarker 
Barton, M.A., Chaplain of the Forces, a son. 

At the Grammar-school, Kimbolton, Hunt- 
ingdonshire, the wife of the Rev. R. L. Watson, 
a son. 

Feb. 14. In Charles-st., Berkeley-sq., the 
Lady Frances Tremayne, a son. 

In Charles-st., Berkeley-sq., the Hon. Mrs. 
Maynard, a dau. 

The wife of the Rev. Augustus Thursby 
Pelham, a son. 

At Morne Fortune, St. Lucia, West Indies, 
the wife of D. S. Warren, esq., Capt. Ist Batt. 
l4th Regt., a dau. 

Feb. 15. At Dublin, the Lady Harriet Lynch 
Blosse, a son. 

At Leamington, Lady Lucy Massy, a son. 

At Glenfarne-hall, the wife of A, Loftus Tot- 
tenham, esq., a son. 

At East-court, Finchampstead, Berks., the 
wife of John B. Gibson, esq., a dau. 

Feb. 16. At Knock Abbey, the wife of Myles 
O’ Reilly, esq., M.P., a son and heir. 

At Ash, near Aldershott, the wife of Capt. 
J. Verey, the Buffs, a dau. 

At Dorney-house, near Windsor, the wife of 
Chas. Jas. Palmer, esq., a dau. 

At Blackheath, the wife of the Rev. Chas. 
Marson, a dau. 

Feb. 17. At Aldershott, the wife of Capt. 
Akers, R.E., a dau. 

At Twyford, Winchester, the wife of the 
Rev. L. Wickham, a dau. 

At Eastergate, near Chichester, the wife of 
the Rev. Henry C. Bones, Rector of Binsted, 
Sussex, a son. 

At Busbridge-hall, Godalming, the wife of 
John C. Ramsden, esq., a son. 

At Henley-in-Arden, the wife of the Rev. 
William P. A. Campbell, M.A., a dau. 

At Wallop-house, the wife of T. E. Bidgood, 
esq., a dau. 

At Clapham-common, the wife of the Rev. 
George W. Herbert, a dau. 

Feb. 18. In Brook-st., Grosvenor-sq., the 
wife of Col. Clark Kennedy, C.B., a dau. 

At Brighton, the wife of Samuel Nevill Ward, 
esq., late Madras C.S., a dau, 

At the Portobello Barracks, Dublin, the wife 
of T. Fraser, esq., M.D., Surgeon 10th Hussars, 
a dau. 
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At Bombay, the wife of Sir Alexander Grant, 
bart., a dau. 

Feb.19. At the Rectory, Corfe Castle, the 
Lady Charlotte Bankes, a dau. 

At Southery Rectory, Norfolk, the wife of 
the Rev: Archibald E. Julius, a dau. 

At Maida-hill East, the wife of Frederick 
Haines, esq., F.S.A., a son. 

At Swinford, Ashford, Kent, prematurely, 
the wife of the Rev. R. Louis Koe, M.A.,. 
a dau. 

Feb. 20. In Hill-st., Berkeley-sq., Lady 
Rawlinson, a son. 

At Blackheath, the wife of Major C. Smith, 
of the Madras Staff Corps, a son. 

In Clarges-st., Piccadilly, the wife of Major 
R. Wilmot Brooke, 60th Royal Rifles, a dau. 

In Brompton-rd., the wife of Capt. Egerton 
Todd, 81st Regt., a dau. 

At Dera Ghazee Khan, Punjaub, the wife of 
Lieut.-Col. William Templer Hughes, a dau. 

Feb. 21. At Penlee, Stoke, Devonport, the 
wife of Capt. A. G. Edye, R.N., a dau. 

At Christ Church Parsonage, Worthing, the 
wife of the Rev. P. B. Power, a dau. 

In Dean’s-yard, Westminster, Mrs. Cureton, 
a dau. 

At Moor Court, near Kington, Hereford- 
shire, the wife of the Rev. James Davies, 
a dau. 

At Toronto, Canada West, the wife of Capt. 
O’Callaghan, 16th Regt., a dau. 

At the residence of her father, E. G. Markby, 
esq., Chatteris, the wife of the Rev. Francis 
Duke, of Cambridge, a son. 

Feb. 22. In Westbourne-terrace, the Hon. 
Mrs. Henry Petre, a dau. 

At Christ’s College, Cambridge, the wife of 
the Rev. Dr. Cartmell, Master of Christ’s 
College, a dau. 

At Pinner, the wife of Capt. Robert Coote, 
R.N., a dau. 

At the College, Winchester, the wife of the 
Rev. William Ridding, a son. 

At Glenmillan, Aberdeenshire, the wife of 
Douglas Wimberley, esq., late 79th Cameron 
Highlanders, a son. 

At Hampton Court, the wife of J. Hankey 
Dobree, esq., a dau. 

Feb. 23. At Gravesend, the wife of Capt. 
R. Sandford, R.E., a son. 

At Bredicot Rectory, Worcestershire, the 
wife of the Rev. F. W. Griffiths, a dau. 

At the Rectory, Carshalton, Surrey, the wife 
of Capt. Constantine H. Read, late of Ceylon 
Rifle Regt., a son. 

At Clarendon Villas, Oxford, the wife of 
William Rose Holden, esq., Worcester Col- 
lege, a dan. s 

At East Claydon, Bucks., the wife of the 
Rev. Perceval Laurence, a son. 

At Hindlip, near Worcester, the wife of 
Henry Allsopp, esq., a son. 

Feb. 24. At Albury, Guildford, the Hon. 
Mrs. Newdigate Burne, a dau. 

At Craigdarroch, Dumfriesshire, the Hon. 
Mrs. James Dormer, a son. 


Gent, Mac, 1364, Vor, I. 
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At Rutland-gate, the wife of Col. C. Cameron 
Shute, a dau. 

At New-Park, co. Kilkenny, the wife of 
Lieut.-Col. Frederic Bull, a dau. 

At Broadstairs, the wife of the Rev. Samuel 
Hasell, a dau. 

In Gloucester-crescent, the wife of Capt. E. 
Belfield, a dau. 

At Posilippo, near Naples, the wife of T, C. 
Cholmeley, esq., Comm. R.N., ason. 

At Harrow-on-the-Hill, the wife of the Rev. 
Fredk. Rendall, a son. 

The wife of the Rev. James Rathborne, Kin- 
noull-villa, Teignmouth, Devon, a son. 

At Worthing, the wife of the Rev. C. C. Fenn, 
a dau. 

Feb. 25, At Edinburgh, the wife of Capt. 
W. Brown, R.A., a dau. 

In Euston-sq., the wife of the Rev. James 
Hamilton, D.D., a dau. 

At Ashley Rectory, Wilts., the wife of the 
Rev. E. Baskerville-Mynors, a dau. 

At Settrington-house, near York, the wife 
of Capt. Godfrey Wentworth Beaumont, Scots 
Fusilier Guards, a son. 

In George-st., Hanover-sq., the wife of Wm. 
Donald Napier, esq., a son. 

At Sutton Courtney Abbey, near Abingdon, 
the wife of Theobald Theobald, esq., a son. 

Feb. 26. At the Vicarage, Norton Bavant, 
Wilts., the wife of the Rev. Edw. Eliot, a dau. 

In Westbourne-pk., the wife of Capt. Godden, 
of Ash-next Sandwich, a son, prematurely. 

Feb. 27, At Sidney-house, Tunbridge Wells, 
the wife of Capt. Wm. B. Oliver, R.N., a son. 

At Biarritz, the wife of the Rev. G. F. Weston, 
of Crosby Ravensworth, a son. 

At Brighton, the wife of Capt. J. Kincaid 
Smith, a son. 

At Bildeston, Suffolk, the wife of the Rev. 
G. A. Caley, a son. 

Feb. 28. At Croxton-park, Cambridgeshire, 
the Lady Vaughan, a dau. 

At Bouttham-hall, near Lincoln, the wife of 
Major Richard George Ellison, a dau. 

At Newbury, the wife of the Rev. W. Milton, 
a son. 

At Abbotsham, near Bideford, the wife of 
Robert Fellowes Wren, esq., late Capt. H.M.’s 
38rd Bombay Light Cavalry, a dau. 

In St. Stephen’s-sq., Westbourne-park, the 
wife of the Rev. Aubrey Charles Price, Minister 
of the Lock Chapel, a son. 

Feb. 29. At Queen’s-gate-terrace, the Lady 
Augusta Fiennes, a son. 

At Farnham, the wife of Col. J. W. Arm- 
strong, C.B., a son. 

At Winchester, the wife of Lieut.-Col. Ward, 
60th Royal Rifles, a son. 

At Granton-house, Edinburgh, the wife of 
Lieut. D. Stewart, R.N., a son. 

March 1. At St. Andrew’s, N.B., the wife 
of Sir Charles Metcalfe Ochterlony, burt., a dau. 

At Oakdene, near Eden-bridge, the wife of 
Lieut.-Col. Miller, late 11th Hussars, a son. 

At Milford-house, near Derby, the wife of 
E. Wilmot, esq., late Bengal C.S., a son. 
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At Leighton-park, near Reading, the wife of 
Major J. Hargreaves, of Broad Oak, Accrington, 
a son. 

At Cambridge, the wife of Robert Purdie 
Bryan, esq., of Clare College, a son. 

At Winscombe-hill, the wife of the Rev. 
John A. Yatman, a son and heir. 

At Brompton, Kent, the wife of Capt. R. B. 
Willington, 77th Regt., a son. 

At Corfe Mullen Parsonage, Wimborne, Mrs. 
P. W. Plumptre, a dau. 

At Woodside, Long Ditton, Surrey, the wife 
of the Rev. William Ryton Andrews, a son. 

March2. In Chapel-st., Park-lane, the Hon. 
Mrs. Stuart Knox, a dau. 

In Portland-place, the wife of Sir James 
Duke, bart., M.P., a dau. 

At St. Omer, the wife of Captain William 
French, R.A., a dau. 

At Woodbury, near Wells, the wife of the 
Rey. F. C. Drake, of Datchet, a dau. 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, the wife of Capt. J. 
Hearsey, Bengal Army, a dau. 

In Sutherland-pl., Eccleston-sq., 8.W., the 
wife of the Rev. George Antrobus, M.A., a son. 

At Bath, the wife of Capt. Charles P. Miller, 
lst Royal East Middlesex Militia, a son. 

March 3. At Rutland-gate, the wife of G. 
Ward Hunt, esq., M.P., a son. 

At Horfield, Bristol, the wife of R. W. A. 
Shortis, esq., Captain Royal Glamorgan Ar- 
tillery, a son. 

At Ashow Rectory, Kenilworth, the wife of 
the Rev. Julius Henry Rowley, a son. 

March 4. At Kingston Vicarage, Portsea, 
the wife of Major Bowden, late of the 22nd Foot, 
@ son. 

At the Vicarage, Wells, Somerset, the wife 
of the Rev. J. W. Lace, a son. 

At Elm Grove, Southsea, the wife of Capt. 
Morgan C. Molesworth, R.E., a dau. 

At Brighton, the wife of Charles Jolliffe, 
esq., of Great Cumberland-pl., Hyde-pk., a 
son and heir. 

At Church Lawford Rectory, near Rugby, 
the wife of the Rev. David Wauchope, a son. 

At Pangbourne Rectory, Berks., the wife of 
the Rev. Robert Finch, a dau. 

At Linwood, Lyndhurst, the wife of A. F. 
Wentworth Gore, esq., a dau. 

In Curzon-street, the wife of Francis Ley- 
borne Popham, esq., a son. 

March 5. In Onslow-square, 8.W., Lady 
Anstruther, a son. 

At Farnham, Surrey, the wife of Lieut.-Col. 
Patrick L. C. Paget, late Scots Fusilier Guards, 
a dau. 

At Rackenford Rectory, North Devon, the 
wife of the Rev. George Porter, a son. 

At Lenfield, Maidstone, the wife of Major 
John Lawrie, a son. 

At the Vicarage, Old Windsor, the wife of 
the Rev. J. St. John Blunt, a dau. 

At the Rectory, Bishopstone, the wife of the 
Rev. G. A. Robins, a dau. 

March 6. At Glasgow, the wife of Captain 
Campbell, of Glendaruel, Argyleshire, a son, 


Births. 
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At Owletts, Cobham, Kent, the wife of Thos. 
H. Baker, esq., a son. 

At Oving, Bucks., the wife of the Rev. 
Michael Terry, a son. 

March7. At Great Western-terrace, Pad- 
dington, the wife of Capt G. R. Billamore, 
Bombay Army, a son. 

At Chatham, the wife of the Rev. Samuel 
Arnott, a son. 

At Weymouth, the wife of the Rev. John 
Ellis, M.A., a dau. 

In Bryanston-sq., the wife of Wm. Compton 
Domvile, esq., a dau. 

At Milford, near Godalming, Surrey, the 
wife of Robert Edmund Mellersh, esq., a son. 

At Wood-hill, near Cork, the wife of the 
Rev. John D. Penrose, a son. 

At Beaulieu Rectory, New Forest, the wife 
of the Rev. Frederick Walter Baker, a son. 

At Parkhurst, Isle of Wight, the wife of 
Ollyett Woodhouse Braine, esq., H.M.’s 30th 
Regt., a son. 

March 8. At Moreton, Dorchester, the wife 
of Rupert Fetherstonhaugh,, esq. a dau. 

March 9. In Belgrave-sq., the Lady Boston, 
a dau. 

At the Deanery, Christ Church, Oxford, Mrs. 
H. G. Liddell, a dau. 

At the Vicarage, Weobley, Herefordshire, 
the wife of the Rev. Hanmer Webb, a son. 

In Cornwall-gardens, Queen’s-gate, the wife 
of Herbert H. Walford, esq., a son. 

In Leinster-street, Dublin, Lady Molyneux, 
a dau. 

March 10. At the Royal Arsenal, Woolwich, 
the wife of Lieut.-Col. Shaw, R.A., a son. 

At Oxford, the wife of Mr. James Parker, 
publisher, a son. 

March 11. In Hereford-street, the Mar- 
chioness of Carmarthen, a son. 

At Carlton-pl., Teignmouth, the wife of 
Major Chambers, 6th Inniskilling Dragoons, 
a son. 

At Swindon, the wifé of S. C. Townsend, 
esq., Bengal Medical Service, a son. 

At Brighton, the wife of the Rev. Henry 
Ewbank, a dau. 

The wife of Capt. Thos. Taylor, H.M.’s 13th 
Regt. Bengal N.I., a son. 

At Edinburgh, the wife of H. B. Firman, 
esq., a dau. 

March 12. At Brussels, the wife of M. S. 
Gilmore, esq., of the Bengal C.S., Retired List, 
a son. 

At Hereford-sq., West Brompton, the wife 
of the Rev. N. Liberty, a dau. 

At Manningham-hall, the wife of Samuel 
Cunliffe Lister, esq., a dau. 

At Staverton Vicarage, Gloucestershire, the 
wife of the Rev. Thos. Purnell, a dau. 

At the Treasury, Chichester, the wife of 
Hen. Lloyd Randell, esq., Assistant-Surgeon 
R.E., a dau. 

At Acton Beauchamp Rectory, Worcester- 
shire, the wife of the Rev. Watkin Homfray, 
a dau. 

At Somerset-st., Portman-sq., the wife of the 
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Rev. Thos. Evans, Reetor of Goytrey, Mon- 
mouthshire, a dau. 

At Rokeby Rectory, Yorkshire, the wife of 
the Rev. Alfred Coleridge, a son. 

At Roecliffe Parsonage, Yorkshire, the wife 
of the Rev. W. H. Thompson, a dau. 

At Luton, Chatham, the wife of the Rev. H. 
F. Rivers, a son. 

March 13. At Thurloe-pl., the wife of Oc- 
tavius Butler Irvine, esq., Madras C.S., pre- 
maturely, a dau. 

At Argyll-rd., Kensington, the wife of Wm. 
Pole, esq., F.R.S., a dau. 

At Fairlight Vicarage, Hastings, the wife of 
the Rev. Henry Stent, a son. 

In Albert-st., Camden-rd., the wife of N. E. 
8. A. Hamilton, esq., a dau. 

March 14. In Upper Brook-st., the Lady 
Selina Bidwell, a dau. 

At Colchester, the wife of Charles D’Obree 
Bowers, esq., Lieut. 6th Royal Regt., a dau. 

At the Vicarage, Hornchurch, Essex, the 
wife of the Rev. T. Henry Griffith, a dau. 

In Queen-sq., Westminster, the wife of John 
Syer Bristowe, M.D., a son. 

At Allington Rectory, Maidstone, the wife 
of the Rev. E. B. Heawood, a dau. 

March 15. At East Barsham, Norfolk, the 
Hon. Mrs. Delaval Astley, a dau. 

In Monmouth-road, Westbourne-grove, the 
wife of Major F. W. Kirby, a dau. 

At Harlestone, Northants., Mrs. Lenox Pren- 
dergast, a son. 

At the Vicarage, Halse, Somersetshire, the 
wife of the Rev. R. Twyford Mills, a dau. 

At Wivenhoe Rectory, near Colchester, the 
wife of the Rev. James Sullivan, a dau. 

March16. At Darcy Lever-hall, near Bolton, 
the wife of Capt. W. Gray, M.P., a son. 

At Charlton, S.E., the wife of the Rev. 
Francis Badham, M.A., a son. 

At Leyton, the wife of Roger Cunliffe, jun., 
a dau. 


Births.—Marriages. 
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At Banstead, Surrey, the wife of Capt. Lamo- 
rock Flower, Instructor of Musketry, 3rd Royal 
Surrey Regt. of Militia, a dau. 

At Wye, Kent, the wife of the Rev. Francis 
Edward Tuke, a son. 

March 17. At Spains-hall, Essex, the wife 
of Lieut.-Col, Ruggles Brise, a son. 

At Forest-lodge, Hythe, Hants., the wife of 
E. W. Unwin, esq., a son. 

At Rotherfield, the wife of the Rev. Brooke 
C. Barnes, a dau. 

At the Vicarage, Kirtlington, Oxon., the 
wife of the Rev. Thomas Knapp Chittenden, 
B.D., a son. 

March 18. In Cambridge-villas, Aldershott, 
the wife of Capt. A. Halkett Versturme, 59th 
Regt., a son. 

At Marazion, Cornwall, the wife of Albe- 
marle Cator, esq., jun., a dau. 

At Merston-house, Seaforth, near Liverpool, 
the wife of the Rev. Wm. F. Satchell, a son. 

In Ely-place, Dublin, the wife of George W. 
Cuppage, esq., a dau. 

The wife of Capt. Webster, Staff Officer, 
Seedly-mount, Manchester, a dau. 

At Drumley-house, Ayrshire, the wife of 
Archibald Maxwell, esq., of Kelton, Kirkcud- 
brightshire, a dau, 

March 19. At West Wickham, Kent, the 
wife of Henry C. Nevill, esq., a dau, 

At Stondon Massey Rectory, Essex, the wife 
of the Rev. E. J. Reeve, a son. 

At the Yews, Bengeo, Hertford, the wife of 
the Rev. G. K. Borrett, a son. 

March 20. In Leinster-gardens, Hyde-park, 
the wife of Sir Sibbald David Scott, bart., 
a dau. 

In Oxford-terrace, Edinburgh, the wife of 
Capt. Gunning Campbell, Royal Horse Artillery, 
a dau. 

At the Rectory, Wapping, the wife of the 
Rev. W. K. Macrorie, a dau. 
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Nov. 10, 1863. At Parnell, Auckland, New 
Zealand, Henry Clinton Salkeld, youngest son 
of Major-Gen. Baddeley, R.E., to Constance 
Louisa, third dau. of Wm. Dyer, esq., H.E.1.C.S., 
Bengal. 

Nov. 24. At Brisbane, Queensland, Edw. 
Augustus Fredrick, youngest son of the late 
Sir Henry Chamberlain, bart., R.A., to Sophia, 
fourth dau. of Capt. R. E. Pym, R.N. 

Dec. 16. At the Fort Church, Belgaum, East 
Indies, Captain Alfred Des Voeux, 5th Regt. 
B.L.L., to Isabella, dau. of the late J. W. Mus- 
pratt, esq., Bombay C.S. 

Dec. 26. At Fyzabad, Oude, Edw. R. B. 
Barnes, esq., Capt. H.M.’s 35th Regt., to 
Georgiana Eliza Hunter, second dau. of the 
late Major-Gen. A. Carnegy, C.B., Bengal 
Army. 


Dec. 29. At St. John’s, Waterloo -road, 
Sidney, son of William Henry Morley, esq., 
of Ealing, Middlesex, to Frances Emily, young- 
est child of the late Charles Dolman, esq., 
solicitor, Basingstoke, Hants. 

Jan. 12, 1864. At Nelson, New Zealand, 
Hen. Reginald Forster, late of the 6th Dragoon 
Guards, and second son of the Rev. Stewart 
Forster, of Southend, Kent, to Jane Frazer, 
third dau. of the Rev. T. D. Nicholson, of 
Marlborough, New Zealand. 

Jan. 14. At St, Paul’s Cathedral, Calcutta, 
Capt. H. F. Newmarch, Bengal Staff Corps, 
to Minnie, youngest dau. of the Rev. A. E. 
Davies. 

At St. Paul’s Cathedral, Calcutta, Robert G. 
Sandeman, esq., Bengal Staff Corps, son of 
Major-Gen. Sandeman, Bengal Army, to Cathe- 
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rine Grace, youngest dau. of John Allen, esq., 
Kirkby Lonsdale, Westmoreland. 

Jan. 2%. At St. Peter’s, Collingwood, Mel- 
bourne, Australia, Charles Hobart, esq. (late 
R.N.), eldest son of Lieut.-Col. Hobart, E.1.C., 
Bath, to Rhoda, fifth dau. of the Rev. H. J. 
Bigg Wither, Worting Rectory, Hants. 

Jan. 21. At St. Paul’s Cathedral, Calcutta, 
Capt. A. Cadell, R.E., to Matilda Grace, widow 
of Major-Gen. A. H. E. Boileau, R.E. 

At St. John’s Cathedral, Antigua, Gateward 
Coleridge Davis, esq., of the Inner Temple, 
barrister-at-law, eldest son of the late Right 
Rev. Daniel Gateward Davis, D.D., Lord Bishop 


of Antigua, to Elizabeth Gordon, fourth dau." 


of the Right Rev. Wm. Walrond Jackson, 
D.D., the present Bishop of Antigua. 

Jan, 28. At Trinity Church, Kurrachee, 
Major Browne, 109th Regt., to Susan, second 
dau. of the late James Cuff Gildea, esq., of 
Oloona Castle, co. Mayo. 

Jan. 29. At St. Thomas’s Cathedral, Bombay, 
John Greenwood Gillmor, esq., Lieut. and 
Quartermaster H.M.’s 20th Regt. Bombay N.I., 
second son of the Rev. Wm. Gillmor, Incum- 
bent of St. Mary’s, Illingworth, Halifax, York- 
shire, to Clari, youngest dau. of the late Hen. 
Wellings, esq., Ludlow, Salop. 

Jan. 30. At Corfu, Lieut. Chas. John De- 
shon, R.A., second son of the late Lieut.-Col. 
Deshon, to Mary Henrietta, eldest dau. of 
Capt. Cassidy, 4th (King’s Own) Regt. 

Feb. 2. At Castries, St. Lucia, Frederic Geo. 
Jackson, esq., 2lst R.N.B. Fusiliers, to Alix 
Marie, third dau. of the Hon. Louis La Caze, 
Attorney-General of that Island. 

Feb. 4. At St. James’s Cathedral, Toronto, 
Canada West, Edward Osborne Hewett, esq., 
Capt. R.E., second son of Col. John Hewett, 
of Tyr Mab Ellis, Deputy-Lieut. for Glamorgan- 
shire, to Catherine Mary, eldest dau. of the 
late Major V. Biscoe, R.E., of Hookwood, Kent. 

Feb. 8. At the Roman Catholic Church, 
Dover, L. J. Keogh, esq., Capt. H.M.’s Mili- 
tary Train, son of Wm. M. Keogh, esq., Clerk of 
the Crown for the county and city of Kilkenny, 
to Charlotte Mary, relict of Colquhoun Smith, 
esq., and dau. of the late M, Stritch, esq., co. 
Clare. 

Feb. 13. At Brighton, Major Richard Pitt- 
man, of the Royal Horse Artillery, to Caroline 
Ellen, eldest dau. of Robert Thrupp, esq., of 
Brighton. 

Feb. 15. At the British Embassy, Paris, E. 
Cecil Singleton, esq., late Capt. 5lst K.O.L.L., 
eldest son of E. Singleton, esq., co. Louth, to 
Jane Josephine, only surviving child of the 
late A. Morris, esq., of Dunkettle-house, co. 
Cork. 

Feb. 16. At St. Peter’s, Colombo, Ceylon, 
Capt. Henry Helsham, 25th (King’s Own Bor- 
derers), to Matilda, dau. of Capt. Forlong, 
of the same Regt. 

Feb. 23. At Leixlip, Arthur Beresford Cane, 
esq., of Collinstown, co. Dublin, to Eliza, eldest 


dau. of the Rev. Joseph Stevenson, Rector of ‘ 


Clonfeacle, co. Tyrone. 
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Feb. 24. At Chateau Babenwohl, near Bre- 
genz, in the Vorarlberg, John Sholto, eldest son 
of John Douglass, esq., of Tilquhillie, Kin- 
cardineshire, to Vanda Baronne de Poellnitz, 
eldest dau. of Baron Ernest de Poellnitz and 
the Hon. Isabella Drummond, dau. of the late 
Lord Forbes. , 

At the Garrison Church, Corfu, Edw. Madge- 
wick Roe, esq., R.N., of H.M.S. “ Firefly,” 
second surviving son of John Banister Roe, 
esq., Blandford, Dorset, to Edith, second dau. 
of Dr. Baker, Principal of the College, Corfu. 

At the Church of the Holy Trinity, Pad- 
dington, Edward William, second son of the 
late Henry Habershon, esq., of the Holmes, 
Rotherham, Yorkshire, to Emily, eldest dau. 
of Henry Gratton, esq., of Westbourne-pk.- 
terr., Paddington. 

At Earlham, near Norwich, James Mongan, 
esq., H.B.M.’s Consul at Tientsin, China, to 
Emily Mary, elder dau. of John Howlett, esq., 
of Bowthorpe-hall, Norfolk. 

At Christ Church, Bradford, Yorkshire, Thos. 
Norton Hoysted, esq., Staff Assistant-Surgeon, 
son of the late John Hoysted, esq., of Walters- 
town-house, co. Kildare, to Isabella, second 
dau. of the Rev. W. Ramsden Smith, M.A., 
Incumbent of Christ Church. 

Feb. 25. At St. Luke’s, Cheltenham, Wm. 
Adolphus Frankland, esq., Capt. R.E., eldest 
son of Sir Frederick Wm. Frankland, bart., to 
Lucy Ducarel, eldest dau. of Francis Adams, 
esq., of Clifton, and Cotswold Grange, Glou- 
cestershire. 

At Pembury, Capt. J. M. Evans, Bengal 
Staff Corps, to Carolino Ellin, widow of Alex- 
ander Anderson, esq., and only dau. of T. B. 
Yates, esq., of Preston-on-the-Hill. 

At Walcot, Bath, Charles Norman Pochin, 
esq., Madras C.S., to Anna, youngest dau. of 
the late Major Parke, of Ceylon. 

Feb. 27. AtSt.George’s, Hanover-sq., Henry 
Sydenham Singleton, esq., of Mell, co. Louth, 
and Hazeley-heath, Hants., to Mary Mont- 
gomerie, eldest dau. of the late Charles Lamb, 
esq., and sister of Sir Archibald Lamb, bart., 
of Beauport, Sussex. 

At St. Botolph’s, Aldersgate, the Rev. George 
Collis, of Calne, Wilts., to Mary Anne, only 
dau. of Henry Piper, esq. 

March 1. At Woodcote, Thomas Owen, esq., 
of Condover, to Victoria Alexandrina, eldest 
dau. of John Cotes, esq., and Lady Louisa 
Cotes, of Woodcote. 

At Hillhead, Glasgow, William Scott Drever, 
esq., Capt. Madras Staff Corps, son of the late 
Col. James Drever, to Eliza, dau. of Robert 
Leisk, esq. 

March 3. At Thorney, Notts., Henry Burra, 
esq., of Rye, Sussex, late of the Bombay C-.S., 
second surviving son of W. Burra, esq., of Ash- 
ford, Kent, to Frances, second dau. of Major 
Curteis, of Leasam, Rye, Sussex. 

At Christ Church, Lee, the Rev. Walter Richd. 
Hickman, B.A., fourth son of the late Rev. 
Hen. Hickman, of Walton-on-Thames, Surrey, 
to Rose Caroline, only surviving dau. of 
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Aaron Penley, esq., of Lee-terrace, Black- 
heath. 

At Anmer, Norfolk, James Mason, esq., late 
Capt. 94th Regt., youngest son of the late Rev. 
George Mason, of Cuckney, Notts., to Maria 
Elizabeth, eldest dau. of Henry Walter Cold- 
ham, esq., of Anmer-hall. 

March5. At Broadwater, Sussex, John Edw. 
Lane, esq., Capt. R.N., of St. Omer, France, to 
Martha, eldest surviving dau. of the late 
Thomas Borradaile, esq., of Streatham-com- 
mon, Surrey. 

March 8. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., 
Reginald Dykes Marshall, esq., of Cookridge- 
hall, Leeds, to Mary Jane, eldest dau. of Rear- 
Adm. the Hon. Keith Stewart, C.B. 

At Walcot, Bath, Thomas Basil Fanshawe, 
Capt. 33rd (Duke of Wellington’s) Regt., 
second son of the late Rev. T. L. Fanshawe, 
of Parsloes, Essex, to Emily Catherine, young- 
est dau. of Gerard Lipyeatt Gosselin, esq., of 
Mount Ospringe, Kent, and of Bath. 

March9. At East Budleigh, Devon, Major 
Manley, Retired List, Madras Army, to Celia, 
only dau. of the late John Coldridge, esq., of 
Exeter. 

At St. John’s, Manchester, Thornton Albert, 
eldest son of Thornton Littlewood, esq., of 
Hamer-hall, J.P. for. the county of Lancaster, 
to Mary Anna, eldest dau. of the late Robert 
Wood Barker, esq., of Rochdale. 

At Hurstmonceux, Sussex, Daniel, son of 
John Jones, esq., Ruckley Grange, and grand- 
son of the late George Jones, esq., of Shackerley- 
hall, Shropshire, to Henrietta Mary, only dau. 
of the Rev. Henry Wellesley, D.D., Principal 
of New Inn Hall, Oxford. 

March 0. At St. John’s, Kensington, Lieut.- 
Col. George Whitworth Talbot Rich, 71st High- 
land Light Infantry, eldest son of the late Sir 
George Rich, to Adelaide, dau. of Gen. the 
Hon. Sir Charles Gore, G.C.B., and Lady Gore, 
of Kensington-park-gardens. 

At St. Marylebone, Frederick William, 
second son of Henry Robert Crozier, esq., of 
Upper Glocester-pl., Dorset-sq., to Eleanor 
Roberta, second dau. of Major-Gen. Charles 
E. Gold. 

At St. Paul’s, Camden-sq., William Batley, 
esq., eldest son of the late Rev. W. L. Batley, 
Rector of Woodford, Northamptonshire, to 
Emily Henrietta, youngest dau. of Henry 
Brooker, esq., Staff Commander, Royal Navy, 
of St. Paul’s-road, Camden-sq. 

At the Old Church, Brighton, Henry Ottley, 
esq., second son of the late Sir Richard Ottley, 
Chief Justice of Ceylon, to Mary, relict of the 
Rev. William Beauclerk Robinson, jun., of 
Eastbourne, and dau. of the late George Hop- 
kinson, esq., of Nottingham. 

At St. John’s, Richmond, Surrey, Robert J., 
son of R. H. Abraham, esq., of Mountfield- 
house, Harrow-road, and nephew of Lord 
Westbury, to Malvina Agnes, youngest dau. of 
G. A. K. Sloper, esq., of East Woodhay, Hants. 

March 12. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., 
George Nayler, esq., George-st., Hanover-sq., 
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eldest son of the Rev. Thomas Nayler, late 
Rector of St. Peter’s at Arches, Lincoln, to 
Frances Mary, only dau. of J. B. Clutterbuck, 
esq., M.D., Dean’s Cottage, Hanwell. 

March 14. At St. Nicholas’, Brighton, Carteret 
Houstin Kempson, esq., formerly Royal Fusi- 
liers, eldest son of the late Carteret John 
Kempson, esq., of Rutland-gate, Hyde-park, 
to Mary Hay, second dau. of the late Robert 
Francis Walker, esq., R.N. 

March 15. At St. Stephen’s, Dublin, John 
Robinson, esq., Assistant-Surgeon R.A., to 
Sidney Hester, eldest dau. of the late Wm. 
Chambers Ovenden, esq., M.D., Enniskillen. 

March 17. At St. Luke’s, Cheltenham, Major 
Geo. Hutchinson, of H.M.’s Bengal Staff Corps, 
and Inspector-Gen. of Police in the Punjaub, 
to Laura Helen, second dau. of Geo. Bird, esq., 
of Bays Hill Mansion, Cheltenham, and late of 
the Madras C.S. 

At Brighton, Alfred Sinclair Leatham, Lieut. 
75th Regt., youngest son of the late Flintoff 
Leatham, esq., of Pontefract, to Mary Jane 
Tylden, eldest dau. of the late Rev. Chas. 
Chisholm, Rector of Southchurch, Essex, and 
Rural Dean. 

At Fleetwood, John Turner, esq., of Sandy- 
wood-house, Manchester, second son of J. A. 
Turner, esq., M.P., to Mary, only surviving 
dau. of Geo. Foster, esq., of Fleetwood. 

At St. Stephen’s, Dublin, Robert, younger 
son of the late Robert Balfour, esq., Com- 
mander R.N., Stirling, N.B., to Annie, third 
dau. of Robert Shekleton, esq., M.D., Upper 
Leeson-st., Dublin. 

At St. Luke’s, Chelsea, Adolphus Charles 
White, youngest son of S. White, esq., of Can- 
terbury, to Eliza Annie, widow of Lieut. Geo. 
Douglas Barbor, Bengal Army, and only dau. 
of the late Capt. John Biddle. 

At Bray, co. Wicklow, Thos. Stubbs, esq., of 
Clapham, Surrey, to Kate, dau. of the late 
Francis Boake Carter, esq., of Shanganagh 
Castle, co. Dublin. 

At Holy Trinity Church, Twickenham, Hen. 
Carnsew, esq., of Somers, near Billingshurst, 
Sussex, and of Chapel-st., Park-lane, to Hen- 
rietta Maria, eldest dau. of Edw. Harris Don- 
nithorne, esq., of Colne-lodge, Twickenham. 

At Clapham, Daniel, youngest son of the late 
Joseph Sykes, esq., of Raywell, Yorkshire, to 
Margaret Rose, eldest dau. of William Dealtry, 
esq., of Clapham. 

March 19. At Trinity Church, Brompton, 
Granville Richard Ryder, esq., of the Inner 
Temple, to Sibylla Sophia, dau. of the late 
Rt. Hon. Sir Robert Grant. 

At St. Mary’s, Bryanston-sq., Robert Henry, 
second son of the late Hon. Duncan Robertson, 
of Gilnock-hall, St. Elizabeth’s, Jamaica, to 
Eliza Frances, only dau. of the late Matthew 
Farquharson, esq., of Spring-mount, St. Eliza- 
beth’s. 

At St. Barnabas, Kensington, Wm. Wheel- 
house Morley, esq., of Blackburn, to Maria, 
eldest dau. of Richard Ansdell, esq., A.R.A., 
of Kensington. 
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[Relatives or Friends supplying Memoirs are requested to append their Ad- 
dresses, in order that a Copy of the GENTLEMAN’s MAGAZINE containing 
their Communications may be forwarded to them.] 


H.M. tHe Kine oF THE SANDWICH 
ISLANDS. 


Nov. 30,1863. At the Palace, Hono- 
lulu, aged 29, King Kamehameha IV. 

We borrow from the “Polynesian” 
of Dec. 5, 1863, a well got-up native 
newspaper, the following very interest- 
ing account of the deceased King; at 
whose instance, it will be remembered, 
the Honolulu Mission went forth from 
England in 1861, with Bishop Staley at 
its head, 


“ Alexander Liholiho Iolani, born Feb. 
9,1834, the fourth sovereign who reigned 
under thedynastic nameof Kamehameha, 
was the son of Kekuanaoa, a warrior of 
the times of the conquest, a chief of high 
rank by descent, a ruling spirit in the 
times of trouble, and now, full of ho- 
nours and years, known as the Governor 
of Oahu, and of his wife Kinau, the 
daughter of Kamehameha [., the founder 
of the line, whose military genius and 
executive skill united in one compact 
body these islands, of which he only in- 
herited one portion of one island. Of 
the wonderful powers of Kamehameha I. 
there is no need to speak, for his name 
is a bye-word. It was his immediate 
successor, Liholiho his son, known as 
Kamehameha II., who died in England, 
whither he had gone with his Queen, 
Kamamalu, to solicit the countenance of 
George IV. They both feil victims to 
the measles, and in the British ship-of- 
war ‘ Blonde,’ Captain Lord Byron, their 
remains were returned to their native 
soil, together with the surviving mem- 
bers of their suite, of whom the Gover- 
nor Kekuanaoa was one. On a subse- 
quent occasion our lately departed King, 
with his brother, now our Sovereign, 
visited the United States, England, and 
France, and so it happens that of five 
rulers of the Kamehameha dynasty, 
three have passed some time in Europe: 
Kamehameha II1., Kamehameha IV., 
and Kamehameha V. have been there. 


“To Liholiho, Kamehameha II., suc- 
ceeded his younger brother Kauikeau- 
ouli, Kamehameha III., a sovereign so 
beloved, so true, so forgiving, so gentle, 
so gifted with every instinct that be- 
comes a ruler and a gentleman, so poli- 
tic, and so forbearing towards those who 
did him injury, that his memory must 
always be green and his title always be 
the Good: the perplexities to which he 
was subjected in those early years of 
rapid transition, and his power of inter- 
vention between contending factions, 
lend to his tact and judgment a lustre 
that cannot be diminished. 

“On Dec. 15, 1854, Kamehameha III. 
died, and Kamehameha IV., his nephew 
by birth and son by adoption, succeeded 
to the throne. This was that wonder- 
fully-gifted prince, whose sudden death 
has been, and is, the theme of all con- 
versation. Never, perhaps, did any so- 
vereign lament more that he was called 
to the honours, and with them the cares, 
of a throne. Active, keen, and ener- 
getic, he longed to have an executive 
position, with the duties which are fami- 
liarly understood to attach to such po- 
sitions. But it would be no easy matter 
to say in what Kamehameha IV. ex- 
celled, and it would be equally difficult 
to say in what he did not excel. Those 
who knew him best are the first to say 
that they did not know him enough, 
and those who admired him most now 
feel how far their admiration fell short 
of his deserts. 

“Unlike the greater proportion of 
boys who afterwards prove themselves 
entitled to the name of leaders, the late 
King was unmistakably bright and ready 
while in school, and his mental activity 
was quite equalled by his quickness of 
eye and limb. He had, to use a term 
that would be applied in other parts of 
the world, very few ‘educational ad- 
vantages.’ Latin and Greek, and French 
and German were beyond the skill of 
his instructors, and the hundred and one 
accomplishments of these latter days 
were to him (while in school) clasped in 
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a sealed book. But his teachers were 
conscientious, and his moral training 
overstepped his mental. The question 
was often asked how he came to know 
so much as he did, and it was as often 
answered that his opportunities were of 
and in himself! Nobody who knew 
him doubted for a moment that he was 
destined to make a mark and be a 
power in his country, and such he did 
and was. 

“Tn or about the beginning of 1849, 
the late King and his brother, our pre- 
sent Sovereign, left school for the simple 
reason that they could learn nothing 
more of their teachers. But the so- 
licitude and kind intentions of the prin- 
cipals (Mr. and Mrs. Cooke) were and 
are remembered as the efforts of all 
persons should be who do their best. 
At this time it was agreed that the heir- 
presumptive to the throne should know 
something of the ways of men, and he 
was accordingly put under the care of 
Mr. Bates to read law. When the 
French troubles came upon us in 1849, 
and it was felt on all sides that some 
effort was necessary to let the Home 
Government know in what way we had 
been treated by the agents of France, 
Dr.G. P. Judd was sent on a mission, 
in which he was accompanied aud 
strengthened by the two royal princes. 
Nothing in particular came of it, but 
it was the late King’s first and last 
glimpse of men and society as they 
exist abroad. His interviews with his 
Imperial Majesty (then President) and 
his intercourse with the President of 
the United States and Lord Palmerston, 
and other persons of high distinction 
among the royalty and nobility and 
notability of foreign lands, were often 
alluded to by him, and it can hardly be 
doubted that his Majesty’s natural grace 
and tact were so improved by this little 
opportunity as to make him, what he 
always remained, one of the most po- 
lished gentlemen that society could any- 
where boast of. The wonderful pre- 
cision with which his Majesty spoke the 
English language, always putting the 
right word into its right place, was ob- 
served by every man of education with 
whom he had any intercourse. His 
readiness at repartee, and his readiness 
under those difficulties which present 
themselves not only in council but in 
society, were quite as remarkable. 

“Although still very young, the late 
King and the present were called to 
the Privy Council, and took their places 
as members of the House of Nobles. 


HM. the King of the Sandwich Islands. 
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From that time the government in its 
several departments was greatly influ- 
enced by them in the most important 
matters. Nobody who was intimately 
acquainted with the inner machinery of 
government at that time can doubt, for 
instance, that the then heir-presumptive 
and the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
stood alone in the breach when the 
amalgamation of these islands with the 
United States was being treated as a 
matter of barter by dignitaries near the 
King’s person. 

*““When on the 15th of December, 
1854, the late King, on the death of his 
unele and predecessor, whose heir he 
was by adoption, came to the throne, 
he was undoubtedly the only one indi- 
vidual in the country who regretted 
that it became his lot to fill the vacant 
throne. But he filled it nobly. Al- 
though he had personal friends upon 
whom he eould have bestowed offices, 
it was his endeavour to discard predi- 
lections, and to make his appointments 
with one sole view—the interests of his 
kingdom. Of his inherent dignity, of 
his judgment and savoir faire, every 
member of this community has had un- 
numbered examples. It may perhaps 
be permitted us to say in familiar lan- 
guage that he was every inch a King. 
The dismissal of the Legislature in 
1856 was a proof of his determination ; 
it was not that he wanted to override 
constitutional authority, but, on the 
contrary, to maintain it. The King’s 
cherished wish was to remain in the 
executive, to do and to work. Not un- 
conscious of his own powers, he wanted 
to employ them in the service of the 
State, and he always felt that as a con- 
stitutional monarch he was rather the 
arbitrator between opposing views than 
the supporter of any line of policy which 
recommended itself to his own judgment, 
and which off the throne he could have 
better vindicated with his own logic. 
As General Commanding-in-Chief, to give 
an instance, he shewed an appreciation 
of system and a knowledge of detail 
which proved beyond controversy his exe- 
cutive talent. 

“On June 19, 1856, the King married 
Emma, the daughter of George Naea 
and Fanny Kekela Young, through whom 
Her Majesty derives very high rank 
among the descendants of the ancient 
chiefs. Adopted while quite an infant by 
Thomas Charles Byde Rooke, M.C.S., 
Esq., and his wife (the Queen’s aunt) 
Grace Kamaikui Young Rooke, she was 
called by the name of her adoptive pa- 
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rents. Her Majesty is a granddaughter 
of that famous Englishman, John Young, 
who besides being the most intimate 
councillor of Kamehameha the Con- 
queror, helped him more than any other 
of his many brave generals to achieve 
the unity of the Hawaiian archipelago. 
Of the Queen Consort, of the universal 
love and affection which follow her name, 
of the tender sympathy with which the 
nation now sees her drinking this bitter 
cup, of her devotion, her goodness, and 
her charitable works, we dare not trust 
ourselves to speak. 

“On the twentieth day of May, 1858, 
the happiness of the royal marriage was 
consummated, and the prayers of the 
nation answered by the birth of the 
Prince of Hawaii. Such promise and so 
many hopes when he came; what bitter 
disappointment and what a blank when 
he died! He certainly was a Prince to 
be proud of, and the nation mourned 
him more for the promise that was in 
him than his position by birth. We 
have all read in history of an English 
king who after his son’s death was never 
seen to smile again, and those who were 
most about him assert that after his 
son’s death our late King thought of 
him every hour of every day, and dreamed 
of him at night. Now that they have 
met again, it cannot be wrong to say that 
the death of the son hastened the death of 
the father. God grant that we may never 
again see so heart-broken a man! And 
yet he made an effort to put his grief 
aside, and in ordering a reception for 
the evening of the 28th of November * 





* This was the twentieth anniversary of the 
recognition of the independence of the country 
by England and France. A few lines from the 
“Court News” of the “‘ Polynesian” will shew 
how European ceremonial has been implanted 
even in this remote region :— 


“Owing to His Majesty’s indisposition Her 
Majesty the Queen received. At five minutes 
past 8 o’clock Her Majesty entered the Throne- 
room along with the Chancellor of the King- 
dom, Chief-Justice Allen, followed by Mrs. 
Staley, Mrs. Bishop, Mrs. Dominis, Mrs. Mc 
Kibbin, and other matrons; by Miss E. Laanui, 
Miss Atkins, and other Maids of Honour ; by 
His Majesty’s Chaplain the Lord Bishop of 
Honolulu, and His Majesty’s Aides-de-Camp. 

*‘The Minister of Foreign Affairs, His Ex- 
cellency R. C. Wyllie, received Her Majesty on 
entering the room, and conducted Her Ma- 
jesty to the throne. 

**The Minister of Foreign Affairs then pre- 
sented to Her Majesty His Excellency James 
McBride, Minister Resident of the United 
States, and Mr. Bernard, his Secretary of Le- 
gation. His Excellency then presented.... 

“The Court was attended by the Chancellor 
of the Kingdom, the Ministers of Finance and 
Foreign Affairs, the Members of the King’s 
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he said to those about him that he and 
the Queen were determined to struggle 
back to what they were before the 
Prince’s death ; that they would receive 
more and be more in public. The deaths 
of her own father and of the father who 
adopted her, of her uncle the Governor 
of Maui, of her uncle the Premier, and 
of her aunt Lahilahi, of her uncle Nama- 
keha, and of her own dearly beloved, 
had subjected the Queen to almost per- 
petual mourning. But on Saturday even- 
ing, at the reception at which the King 
could not attend, she threw it off, and 
on Monday morning her husband died, 
and now we know that her mourning 
will be perpetual. 

“How the King and the Queen esta- 
blished the Queen’s Hospital is known 
to everybody. There is not a stone in 
the building that would have been laid 
but for them, nor has one hour’s suffer- 
ing been averted but through their per- 
sonal efforts when they undertook to 
found that noble institution. The King 
has gone, but the bospital remains a 
monument of him and of her. There was 
also another sanitary measure in which 
their Majesties were deeply interested, 
and to the protection of which they used 
their best endeavours. To those who 
would turn back a Magdalene and say 
to the frail, ‘Die in and by your sin!’ 
this effort does not recommend itself, 
but the late King saw things with his 
own eyes and had a judgment of his 
own, and God be praised that in ac- 
knowledging his own shortcomings he 
gave, so to say, the right hand of fellow- 
ship to all who live and breathe and 
sin,—as who does not? It is well known 
that the ‘ Act to Mitigate,’ as it is now 
familiarly called, had His Majesty’s ear- 
nest support. He was the great advo- 





Privy Council of State, by the Attorney-General 
Mr. Harris, Hon. Judge Robertson, His Ex- 
cellency tne Governor of Kauai, the King’s 
Physician, and other officers of the Court and 
Household. 

““H.R.H. the Minister of the Interior and 
H.R.H. the Princess Victoria were unable to 
attend from indisposition.” 


The same paper contains the official an- 
nouncement of the succession of King Kame- 
hameha V., the Chamberlain and the Adjutant- 
General’s orders for Court and public mourning, 
addresses of condolence to the Queen, from the 
Bishop of Honolulu, the Roman Catholic Vicar 
Apostolic, the diplomatic body, &c. In all its 
arrangements the “‘ Polynesian” appears quite 
equal to the generality of newspapers, and it 
furnishes in itself a very gratifying proof of 
the state of the community in which it cir- 
culates. 
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cate of schools for the social and moral 
training of girls, and the number of 
children he placed in school and sup- 
ported at his individual cost, and his 
munificence in the cause of education, 
are known to all who have any interest 
in such matters. 

“It was at the instigation, and in a 
great measure in consequence of the cor- 
respondence of the late King, that a 
branch of the Anglican Church was es- 
tablished here. The last literary work 
which occupied his time was a transla- 
tion of the Book of Common Prayer, 
with a preface of his own, which latter, 
though intended for his Hawaiian co- 
religionists, has been transferred into 
English, in which language, notwith- 
standing its being only a reflex, it reads 
admirably well. 

“ Afraid of saying too much, we have, 
perhaps, in this altogether unworthy 
sketch of the career of a great and wise 
sovereign, said too little. That his talents 
were brilliant, that his feelings were 
keen, his appearance elegant, his con- 
versation sparkling and bright, and his 
sorrows unfathomuble, we all know. And 
there we rest. Short as this notice is, 
it has been written with more labour 
than anything our pen ever before put 
on paper, and nobody knows betier than 
we do how meagrely a great theme has 
been treated.” 


“The little leaven which the last 
Kamehameha gathered in the Eastern 
world,” writes the Hawaiian consul, “lea- 
vened his whole lump, and made him, 
in ideas, preferences, and ambition, tho- 
roughly European.” This testimony is 
fully borne out by that of Bishop Staley, 
which is as follows :— 

“ A man of rare physical powers, of ele- 
gant tastes, keen perceptions, who could 
enjoy Kingsley, Thackeray, Tennyson, 
and was ever quoting Shakspeare, the 
bent of his mind was still theological. 
He had the strong religious instincts pe- 
culiar to his race. Those, he felt, could 
never be satisfied by truths which ad- 
dressed themselves only to the logical 
faculty. The Catholic faith, as taught 
in the Church of England, in its integ- 
rity, seemed to meet fully the cravings 
of his sou. He loved to dwell on the 
regularity of the English orders, and 
few laymen could vindicate with the 
same ability every link in the chain of 
their transmission. He was familiar 
with the works of Wheatly, Palmer, 
Courayer, Perceval. A true Church- 
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man on conviction, he was no less op- 
posed to Roman error than to Congre- 
gationalism ; but no one ever heard from 
his lips an uncharitable word with re- 
gard to other religious systems. He 
used to remark on the soundness of our 
position as a Church,—that of Scripture 
interpreted by ‘the old Fathers;’ for, 
he would say, ‘ the waters become purer 
as you approach the fountain.’ My last 
conversation with him was on the even- 
ing of the Thursday before he died, No- 
vember 26. That morning we had had 
a national thanksgiving-service for the 
American residents who belong to our 
congregation, agreeably with the pro- 
clamation of the President of the United 
States. The Queen, ministers, foreign 
representatives attended, The King re- 
marked, ‘I highly approve your at- 
tempt to soften down national feelings 
of irritation. The Church is Catholic, 
and knows no nationalities” Speaking 
of my projected extension of the mission 
into the large island of Hawaii, he said, 
‘I want the Church to permeate my 
people; but we must keep strong at 
the centre. He then talked over his 
plan of visiting Englaud next year with 
the Queen. He said, ‘I want to go as 
a member of the Anglican Church my- 
self, and ask my fellow-Churchmen to 
aid me in saving my poor prople.’ His 
love for the Book of Common Prayer 
was something beyond what I have ever 
met with. He saw in its wide diffusion 
through the islands the great spiritual 
instrument for raising his subjects to a 
higher moral life. I might name many 
other instances of his devotion and zeal 
in the cause he had embraced. But 
these may suffice.” 


The Bishop also supplies a brief notice 
of King Kamehameha’s funeral :— 


“The Sunday following his decease, 
the church was crowded at all the ser- 
vices. The Ministers and Court attended 
at the Hawaiian service, and I preached 


on the occasion. The sermon has been 
printed in the native newspaper. The 
church was almost lined with black ; 
the altar-cloth and reredos in deep 
mourning (this was done at the expense 
of the Legislature). Two large Ka- 
hi-lis, the symbols of royal authority, 
and the King’s military hat and sword, 
were placed conspicuously in the Royal 
pew. A beautiful lament in Hawaiian 
was sung by the choir, to the air ‘Can 
those eyes in death reposing.’ All was 
most touching and solemn, We felt 
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that the nursing father of our infant 
Church had been taken from us.” 


As the King has left no children, he 
has been succeeded by the eldest of his 
brothers, Prince Lot, under the title of 
Kamehameha V. No change in the 
public policy is expected; and the Mis- 
sion, it is believed, will still continue to 
receive the royal support, which has been 
so important from the beginning in re- 
commending it to the respect of both 
the native and foreign population. The 
new sovereign, King Lot, or Kame- 
hameha V., is said to have been always 
friendly to it, and has been even engaged 
personally in some of its work under the 
direction of the Bishop. It is hoped, 
therefore, that Bishop Staley and his 
staff of clergy, although they have to 
lament the loss of a much valued friend 
in King Kamehameha, will not find this 
dispensation of Providence eventually 
disadvantageous to their great object of 
establishing a branch of the Reformed 
Catholic Church in those islands. A 
report of the Vicariate-Apostolic of the 
Sandwich Islands, recently published, 
gives the following distribution of the 
population:—Roman Catholics 23,500, 
Protestants 25,000, Pagans 21,000; the 
Roman Catholics having eighteen Euro- 
pean missionaries at work there, twelve 
catechist brothers, and twelve nuns, 


H.M. tHE Kine oF Bavaria. 

March 10. At the Palace, Munich, 
aged 52, Maximilian II., King of Ba- 
varia. 

The deceased monarch, who was the 
eldest son of Louis I., King of Bavaria, 
by the Princess Theresa, daughter of 
Frederick, Duke of Saxe- Altenburg, 
was born Nov. 28, 1811. He was edu- 
cated at the University of Gottingen, 
where he shewed himself a laborious 
student, and afterwards he mixed as 
little as possible in public affairs, until 
the abdication of his father (March 21, 
1848) called him, very unwillingly, from 
his books, and placed him on the throne. 
He conceded many liberal institutions 
to his subjects, and was deservedly 
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popular among them, but his real taste 
and abilities were rather for literature 
than for government, and his habitual 
associates were men of letters, and not 
statesmen. He, however, entered very 
warmly into the questions between Ger- 
many and Denmark, and lent all the 
influence of his Government to the fur- 
therance of the Augustenberg succes- 
sion. 

The late king was a frequent tra- 
veller. He visited, in early life, Italy 
and Greece, and in 1858 he visited 
Naples and Sicily, and in 1857 Paris. 
Bat his chief honour was that he at- 
tracted to Munich the greatest and 
noblest intellects of Germany. Ranké 
was appointed to preside over a com- 
mission ordered to make researches into 
the history of the country ; Liebig was 
made professor of chemistry; Siebold 
professor of physiology, anatomy, and 
zoology at the Munich Institute; and 
among other great men whom he patro- 
nised may be named Pfeiffer, Carriere, 
and Geibel. 

King Maximilian married, on the 12th 
of October, 1842, the Princess Marie, 
daughter of the late Prince William 
of Prussia, by whom he has left two 
sons: Louis (now King Louis II.) born 
Aug. 25, 1845, and Otho, born April 
27, 1848. One of his brothers is Otho, 
ex-King of Greece ; a second is Luitpold, 
the son-in-law of the displaced Grand 
Duke of Tuscany; and his sister Alde- 
gonde, is the wife of the expelled Duke 
of Modena. 


H.R.H. tHE Ducugss or Parma. 

Feb.1. At Venice, aged 44, H.R.H. 
Louise Marie Therese, Duchess of Parma. 

Her Royal Highness, who was the 
only daughter of Prince Charles Fer- 
dinand, Duke de Berri, by the Princess 
Caroline, daughter of Francis I., King 
of the Two Sicilies, was born Sept. 21, 
1819, and in less than five months after 
was left an orphan by the murder of her 
father (Feb. 14, 1820). Ten years later 
she became an exile, at the revolution of 
1830, and from that time till the year 
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1845 she resided in the Austrian domi- 
nions along with her brother, the Count 
de Chambord, and other relatives. On 
Nov. 10, 1845, she married Prince Fer- 
dinand Charles of Parma, who suc- 
ceeded to the dukedom of Parma, Pla- 
cenzia, and the annexed States on the 
abdication of his father, Charles Louis, 
in March, 1849. Though one of the 
most amiable of women, the hereditary 
ill-fortune of the Bourbons still pursued 
her. Her husband was a weak, though 
well-intentioned man, and he suffered 
the Government to fall into the hands 
of an English adventurer, who, though 
originally a Yorkshire groom, was made 
a baron of the Austrian empire, and, 
under the title of Baron Ward, ruled 
the little State in the most corrupt and 
arbitrary manner. The influence of the 
Duchess was exerted in vain to bring 
about a better state of things, the public 
discontent increased daily, and at last 
her husband was stabbed in the street 
of Parma, March 26, 1854. He died 
the next day, and the Duchess became 


regent for her eldest son (Robert), a boy 


of less than six years of age. The 
Ministry was at once changed, and 
Baron Ward ordered to leave the coun- 
try, but the mischief that he had done 
was too deeply seated to be eradicated. 
A revolutionary party had grown up, 
and when the campaign of 1859 had 
rendered the Emperor Napoleon and 
Victor Emmanuel de facto masters of 
Italy, the Duchess was again driven into 
exile with her children. Her formal 
protest, in the name of her son, to the 
Congress of Zurich was disregarded, 
and the clauses in bis favour inserted in 
the treaty of Villafranca were suffered 
to become a dead letter. From that 
time the Duchess continued to reside at 
Venice, occupying herself with the edu- 
cation of her children, and sharing to 
the full extent of her ability in the self- 
sacrificing charity which so remarkably 
characterizes the royal race to which she 
belonged. The Legitimist journals in 
Paris shewed their respect for her me- 
mory by appearing with black borders 
when they announced her death, and 
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the usual fétes which would have taken 
place in the Faubourg St. Germain at 
that season were put off in consequence 
of the same event. The young Duke was 
born July 9, 1848; he has one brother 
and two sisters,—viz., the Princess Mar- 
guerite, born Jan. 1, 1847, and the 
Princess Alice, born Dec. 27, 1849; and 
Prince Henry, born Feb. 12, 1851. 


LrevT.-GeEn. Siz ALEXANDER KENNEDY 

CrarK-Kennyepy, K.C.B., and K.H. 

Jan. 30. In Oxford-terrace, aged 81, 
Lieut.-General Sir Alexander Kennedy 
Clark - Kennedy, K.C.B., and K.H, 
Colonel of the 2nd (Royal North British) 
Dragoons. 

The deceased, who was a member of the 
ancient Scottish family of Kennedy of Bal- 
gray, was born at Dumfries in the year 
1783. He entered the service as cornet, 
Sept. 8, 1802, and became lieutenant 
Dec. 15, 1804. He went to the Penin- 
sula with his regiment in Sept. 1809, 
was engaged at Busaco, and shortly 
after obtained by purchase the rank of 
captain (Dec. 18, 1810), in which grade 
he served through the war, and at the 
battle of Waterloo, where he received 
two wounds and had two horses killed 
under him. In this battle, whilst lead- 
ing his squadron in a successful charge 
against Count D’Erlon’s corps, per- 
ceiving an eagle to the left, he changed 
the direction of his squadron, ran 
the officer who carried it through the 
body, and captured the eagle, which 
belonged to the 105th French Regiment 
of Infantry, and is now deposited in 
Chelsea Hospital. He did not, however, 
receive promotion for this, but continued 
as captain ten years longer, until he 
purchased the step of major, May 26, 
1825, as he did that of lieut.-col., June 
11, 1830. He became colonel Nov. 23, 
1841; major-general, June 20, 1854; 
lieut.-general, June 3, 1860, and re- 
ceived the coloneley of his old regiment 
(commonly known as the Scots Greys) 
July 17 in the same year. He had 
received the Peninsular medal with two 
clasps, and the Waterloo medal, was 








w K.H. and C.B., and not long before 
his death was raised to the dignity of 
a Knight Commander of the Bath. 

The deceased was removed to Scotland 
for interment, and his remains were de- 
posited in the family burying-place in 
St. Michael’s churchyard, Dumfries. The 
funeral cortége comprised, beside rela- 
tives, many of the county gentry, the 
magistrates and most of the town coun- 
cillors of Dumfries, and several ministers 
and other professional gentlemen of the 
burgh and neighbourhood; and the 
burial service of the Church of England 
was performed. A local journal re- 
marks :— 

“In St. Michael’s churchyard lie the 
remains of many individuals who have 
distinguished themselves in the arts of 
peace and war, but it numbers among 
its slumbering tenants none braver than 
the gallant knight just laid beside them, 
who was an ornament to the military 
service, and in every respect an honour 
to his native town of Dumfries.” 





Grorce R. Corner, Esq., F.S.A. 

Oct. 31, 1863. At Camberwell, aged 
62, George Richard Corner, Esq., F.S.A. 

His father, Mr. Richard Corner, for- 
merly a well-known solicitor in South- 
wark, died in 1820, leaving six children 
by his wife Maria, daughter of Mr. James 
Brierley. Four were sons, all of whom 
have followed the profession of the law, 
in various departments. The subject of 
the present memoir was the eldest. The 
second was Arthur Bloxham Corner, 
Esq., Her Majesty’s Coroner and At- 
torney in the Court of Queen’s Bench, 
who died Jan. 17, 1861, and has a 
memoir in the GENTLEMAN’s MaaGa- 
ZINE for March following. The third 
is Richard James Corner, Esq., of the 
Inner Temple, now Chief Justice of her 
Majesty’s settlements on the Gold Coast, 
and author with the gentleman last 
named of “Corner’s Crown Practice,” 
published in 1844. The fourth brother, 
Mr. Charles Calvert Corner, was a so- 
licitor, and died Sept. 12, 1861, aged 49. 
He, like the gentleman now deceased, 
possessed a taste for local history and 
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antiquities, and had formed a large col- 
lection of topographical prints, as may 
be observed in almost every page of the 
remarkable catalogue entitled “ A Hand- 


‘book to the Topography and Family 


History of England and Wales,” lately 
issued by Mr. John Camden Hotten, 
bookseller, of Piccadilly. 

George Richard Corner was born in 
the parish of Christ Church, Blackfriars- 
road, and was educated at Gordon House, 
Kentish Town. Losing his father when 
only nineteen, he had to struggle with 
many difficulties, but pursued his fa- 
ther’s profession with considerable suc- 
cess, and about the year 1835 was ap- 
pointed Vestry Clerk of the parish of 
St. Olave, Southwark. He took an ac- 
tive part in the electioneering politics 
of the borough, as an agent of the 
Liberal interest, but was remarkably 
free from any party bitterness or ran- 
cour, living in peace, good-fellowship, 
and charity towards all with whom he 
was brought in contact, and performing 
actions of goodness to the utmost of his 
means. During the prevalence of the 
cholera in his parish his personal ex- 
ertions were extraordinary ; regardless 
of his own safety, he visited the poor 
sufferers, and assisted in removing them 
to the hospitals. 

Mr. Corner was elected a Fellow of 
the Society of Antiquaries Nov. 28, 
1833, and he made them several valu- 
able communications. It was to the 
history of Southwark that his attention 
was principally devoted, as will be seen 
by his papers in the Archeologia and 
in various other publications. 

His first communication to the So- 
ciety, made on the 9th Jan, 1834, was 
suggested by some Roman antiquities 
then lately discovered in the parish of 
St.Olave; and led him to discuss and 
point out the distinction between the 
three manors of Southwark, which had 
not been previously recognised by any 
of the local historians. The most im- 
portant of those manors in early times 
was that called the Guildable Manor, 
which was granted to the citizens of 
London by King Edward III. There 
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was at the same time a manor belonging 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury, after- 
wards called the King’s Manor; and the 
Great Liberty Manor, which belonged 
to the monastery of Bermondsey. These 
two were subsequently also acquired by 
the city of London, but not until the 
reign of Edward VI. This memoir is 
printed in the Archeologia, vol. xxv. 
p- 620. 

In 1835, “ An Account of an ancient 
Sword and Spearhead, found in the 
Thames near Limehouse.” Archeologia, 
vol. xxvi. 482. 

In 1850, “ Extracts from the Church- 
wardens’ Accounts of the Parish of Elt- 
ham, in Kent,” (where Mr. Corner was 
then resident). Printed in the Arche- 
ologia, xxxiv. 51—65. 

In 1854, “An Account of Excavations 
on the Site of Roman Buildings” at 
Keston, near Bromley, Kent, (being 
supplementary to a paper by Mr. A. J. 
Kempe, F.S.A., in the 22nd volume of 
Archeologia) : vol. xxxvi. pp. 120—128. 

In 1856 and 1857, “ Ob-ervations on 
the Remains of an Anglo-Norman Build- 
ing in the Parish of St. Olave, South- 
wark, hitherto assumed to have been 
the Hostelry of the Prior of Lewes, but 
now believed to have been the Manor- 
house of the Earls of Warren and Sur- 
rey: vol, xxxviii. pp. 37—465. 

In 1856, “ On the Abbot of Waltham’s 
House, in the Parish of St. Mary-at- 
Hill, London :” vol. xxxvi. pp. 400—417. 

“In 1860, Notices of John Lord Stan- 
hope of Harrington, with reference to 
certain Letters to him; communicated 
to the Society by the Earl Stanhope, 
President, and Richard Almack, Esq., 
F.S.A.: together with some Account of 
Sir Thomas Holcroft and Sir John Wot- 
ton, the writers of two of those Letters:” 
vol. xxxviii. pp. 389—404. 

But his last communication to the So- 
ciety was one of the most curious and 





» The supposed site of Noviomagus, whence 
originated the Club, composed of Fellows of 
the Society of Antiquaries, called ‘‘ The Novio- 
magians”’ (founded by Mr. Crofton Croker and 
Mr. Kempe), of which Mr. Corner was for many 
years a member. 
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valuable of all. It was descriptive of 
four ancient paintings on vellum, be- 
longing to Mr.Selby Lowndes, and re- 
presenting the Courts of Law, in busy 
session and full costume, a subject which 
he had illustrated with very great re- 
search. This paper is not yet printed, 
considerable delay having arisen in mak- 
ing facsimile copies of the drawings, 
which have been printed on the Con- 
tinent, in coloured lithography. 

A subject upon which Mr. Corner 
made some valuable investigations was 
the legal tenure of land designated 
as Borough English, and for the meet- 
ing of the Sussex Archeological Society 
held at Battle in July, 1852, he prepared 
a paper, “On the Custom of Borough 
English, as existing in the County of 
Sussex.” It is printed in the Sussex Ar- 
cheological Collections, vol. vi. pp. 164 
—177 ; followed by a list of the manors 
and places in the county in which the 
customary descent is to the youngest 
son. This paper of Mr. Corner was 
reviewed at considerable length in the 
GENTLEMAN’S MaGazine for March, 
1859. 

When an Archeological Society was 
established for the county of Surrey, 
Mr. Corner naturally undertook to pro- 
mote its objects with peculiar zea) and 
cordiality. The progress of its publi- 
cations has not been such as to bring 
forward papers in any proportion to 
those of its more active neighbours in 
Sussex ; but among the best were some 
by our deceased friend. 

For the meeting at Chertsey in the 
spring of 1855 he prepared an account 
of the Anglo-Saxon Charters of Frid- 
wald, Zlfred, and Edward the Con- 
fessor, to Chertsey Abbey, as published 
in Kemble’s Codex Diplomaticus ; this 
is printed in the first volume of the 
Surrey Archeological Collections, pp. 
77—9%6. 

In the autumn of the same year a 
meeting was held at Horselydown, a part 
of Southwark, about half a mile eastward 
from London Bridge; and Mr. Corner 
was ready with a history of that spot. It 
is printed in the same volume, pp. 156— 
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179, accompanied by a map of “ Horselye 
Downe,” made in 1544, and an en- 
graving from an exceedingly interest- 
ing picture, representing a fair held at 
the same place in the year 1590. The 
latter was derived from a picture in the 
collection of the Marquess of Salisbury 
at Hatfield; which was formerly erro- 
neously described as representing “King 
Henry VIII. and his Queen Anne Bo- 
leyne at a country wake or fair, at some 
place in Surrey within sight of the Tower 
of London,” (Beauties of England and 
Wales, Herts., p. 278); but the picture 
bears the date 1590: it is full of well- 
conceived groups of figures, and is now 
attributed to the pencil of George 
Hoefnayle. 

A collection of ancient wills relat- 
ing to Southwark was also made by 
Mr. Corner, and presented to the same 
Meeting (printed ibid., pp. 190—202). 

In 1856, for a meeting held at Lam- 
beth Palace, Mr. Corner prepared a com- 
munication on “ Elias Ashmole, his House 
and Lands at South Lambeth,” printed 
in the Surrey Collections, vol. ii. pp. 
18—26. 

For another meeting, held in 1853, he 
compiled some notices of the “ Ancient 
Inns of Southwark,—the Tabard, the 
George, the White Hart, the Boar’s 
Head, and others; a remarkable feature 
of the approach to the metropolis from 
the south, and one which leads to very 
interesting details in illustration of an- 
cient manners. It was published ibid., 
pp. 50—81. 

In 1857 Mr. Corner contributed in 
portions, to a local newspaper named 
“The South London Journal” a list 
of the Members sent to Parliament for 
the Borough of Southwark from the 
earliest times, accompanied by historical 
and biographical notes. We fear that 
this compilation never assumed any 
more permanent form. 

To the Collectanea Topographica et 
Genealogica Mr. Corner communicated 
—“Abstracts of sundry Deeds relating 
to Houses in the Parishes of St. Saviour 
and St. Olave, Southwark, formerly call- 
ed the Dolphin and the Bear Taverns, at 
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the foot of London Bridge: with Notices 
of the Families of Leke and Middleton 
of Southwark :” vol. v. pp. 45—61. 

“Some Particulars of the Abbat of 
Battle’s Inn, in the Parish of St. Olave, 
Southwark, and of the Manor of the 
Maze in the same Parish, and of some 
of the Owners of that Manor :” vol. viii. 
pp. 247—262. 

To the GENTLEMAN’S MaGazIneE Mr, 
Corner was also an occasional contri- 
butor. Among his more important com- 
munications may be mentioned an ac- 
count of St. Olave’s School (with a view 
of the new School-house, since destroyed 
for the railway approaches) in 1836, 
Part i. p. 144. 

More recently, the death of his friend 
Mr. Henry Aston Barker, the proprietor 
of Panoramas in Leicester-square, gave 
occasion for a most interesting memoir 
on that remarkable establishment, now 
finally closed (October, 1856, p. 515). 

He arranged a valuable local volume 
on the estates of the vnited parishes 
of which he was clerk, entitled “The 
Rental of St. Olave and St. John, South- 
wark,” 1838, 4to. ; second edition, 1851. 

Mr. Corner married, in 1828, Sarah, 
youngest daughter of Timothy Leach, 
Esq., of Clapham, who is left his widow, 
with two sons and two daughters. 

His remains were interred in the 
Nunhead Cemetery, Peckham. 


W. Dyor, Esq., R.A. 

Feb. 14. At Streatham, aged 57, 
William Dyce, Esq., R.A. 

The deceased was born at Aberdeen 
in 1806. His father was Dr. William 
Dyce, F.R.S.E.; and his cousin is the 
Rev. Alexander Dyce, the editor of 
Beaumont and Fletcher, and Marlowe, 
Shakspearian commentator, and author 
of the Lives of Shakspeare, Pope, Aken- 
side, and Beattie. William Dyce took 
the degree of M.A. at Marischal College, 
Aberdeen, at the age of sixteen; and at 
the age of twenty-two, in 1828, he wrote 
a paper on electro-magnetism, which 
obtained the Blackall prize at Aber- 
deen. After tuking his degree, he en- 
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tered at the Royal Scottish Academy, 
and made his first appearance as a clas- 
sical artist at one of the exhibitions. 
In 1825 he visited Italy, and for nine 
months studied in Rome, returning in 
the following year to Aberdeen, where 
he decorated a room in his father’s house 
in the arabesque style. In 1827 he went 
again to Rome. At Rome Mr. Dyce 
imbibed those habits of reverent and 
solemn study of religious subjects which 
distinguished him through life. From 
1830 to 1838 the artist lived in Edin- 
burgh, but, finding small encourage- 
ment in his attempts at historical paint- 
ing, he set himself to work at portrait 
painting, and was successful, especially 
in the likenesses of children. In 1835 
he became an Associate of the Royal 
Scottish Academy, and in the following 
year he exhibited his “ Descent of Venus” 
at the Royal Academy of London. 

In 1838 Mr. Dyce left Edinburgh on 
being appointed superintendent and se- 
cretary of the new Government School 
of Design at Somerset House. He ob- 
tained this office through a letter ad- 
dressed to Lord Meadowbank, in which 
he advocated the improvement of the 
schools of design belonging to the board 
of trustees for the manufactures of 
Edinburgh. In 1843 he resigned his 
appointment at the School of Design, 
and was appointed Inspector of the 
Provincial Schools. In 1844 he ex- 
hibited a picture of “ King Joash shoot- 
ing the Arrow of Deliverance,” which 
made his reputation, and secured for 
him the honour of being elected an 
Associate of the Royal Academy. In 
1844 he sent to Westminster Hall ex- 
amples of fresco—“ Two Heads,” part of 
a larger composition, “The Consecra- 
tion of Archbishop Parker in Lambeth 
Palace, a.D. 1559.” In the next year 
he received from the late Prince Con- 
sort instructions to paint frescoes for the 
summer-house of Buckingham Palace ; 
and subsequently he was similarly em- 
ployed at Osborne. 

When the leading artists of England 
were asked to join in a project for de- 
corating the Houses of Parliament with 
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frescoes, Mr. Dyce was associated in the 
work with Mr. Maclise, Mr. Cope, Mr. 
Horsley, Mr. Tenniel, and Mr. E. Ar- 
mitage. Almost constant ill health, how- 
ever, greatly retarded his progress, and 
at last obliged him to abandon the task, 
but not until he had executed some 
noble works, as the “‘ Baptism of Ethel- 
bert,” and a few of the pictures from 
the Legends of King Arthur, in the 
royal robing-room. Insufficient allow- 
ance was made for the difficulties under 
which he laboured, and he, one of the 
most conscientious of men, was expdsed 
to reproaches both in Parliament and 
with the public that were utterly un- 
deserved, but which bitterly mortified 
him, and greatly aggravated his illness. 
At last he formally resigned the task, 
and offered to refund the sums of money 
that he had received, but the Lords of 
the Treasury declined to allow him to 
do so. 

The first picture exhibited by Mr. 
Dyce at the Royal Academy was “ Bac- 
chus nursed by Nymphs.” From that 
time till about two years ago his works 
were rarely absent, his most recent 
ones being “ St. John leading home the 
Virgin,” and “ George Herbert at Bem- 
erton.” He has recently been known 
chiefly for his splendid frescoes in All 
Saints’, Margaret-street. To this work 
he devoted his powers for many years, 
and he succeeded in producing an ar- 
tistic work, unique of its kind, which 
will hand down its author’s name to 
posterity as one of the first artists in 
England. Churchmen owe a debt of 
gratitude to one who was himself a 
thorough Churchman for the splendid 
east wall of that edifice, the first, and 
a most successful attempt, at anything 
like real painting in an Anglican church ; 
but it is much to be regretted that the 
necessarily imperfect light greatly ob- 
scures the beauty of the best of the 
frescoes, that of “Our Lord in Glory.” 
Those only who were fortunate enough 
to get a view before the scaffold was 
removed have any idea of the great de- 
licacy of treatment in this work. 

Mr. Dyce held the office of Professor 
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of the Theory of the Fine Arts in 
King’s College, London, and was a 
member of the Academy of Fine Arts 
of Philadelphia, U.S., and an honorary 
academician of the Royal Scottish Aca- 
demy. Among his many works may be 
mentioned as best known—* St. Dun- 
stan separating Edwy and Elgiva,” 
“Titian and Irena da Spilemburgo,” 
“Omnia Vanitas,’” “The Meeting of 
Jacob and Rachel,” and “Lear in the 
Storm.” He was also an accomplished 
musician, one of the first in the work 
of reviving the study of music of the 
Palestrina school, which he imitated in 
some compositions that were published 
in a collection of services and anthems 
well known in the early days of the 
Motett Society, of which he was one 
of the founders. 

Mr. Dyce was an author as well as an 
artist. In 1844 he published an edition 
of the Common Prayer, with its ancient 
Canto Fermo, accompanied by a disser- 
tation on that kind of music and its 
applicability to English words; and in 
1851 a theological pamphlet entitled 
“Notes on Shepherds and Sheep,” in 
reply to Mr. Ruskin’s “ Notes on the 
Construction of Sheepfolds.” He was 
an extensive contributor to periodical 
literature, chiefly on subjects relating to 
ecclesiastical antiquities, and was the 
author of pamphlets on the keenly- 
debated subject of the future manage- 
ment of the National Gallery. 





Rev. Dr. SHIPTON. 

Feb. 25. At the Vicarage, Othery, 
Somersetshire, aged 75, the Rev. John 
Noble Shipton, D.D., of Balliol College, 
Oxford, and ad eundem at Cambridge, 
thirty-three years Vicar of Othery, and 
a Magistrate for the county of Somerset. 

He was tke eldest son of the Rev. 
John Shipton, D.D., Rector of Portis- 
head, and Vicar of Stantonbury, Bucks., 
who died in the year 1838. Few men 
have worked longer and harder in their 
generation towards the establishment of 
all those principles which may be called 
essentially “Church” than did the de- 
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ceased Vicar of Othery. Full forty 
years ago, long before attention had 
been called to the subject, he published 
a pamphlet entitled “ The Tears of Jeru- 
salem,” in which he set out the dreadful 
state of decay and dilapidation existing 
in our churches, and the care which the 
Church herself has taken to prevent 
and to remedy such a state of things. 
He published another on the subject of 
“Clerical Vestments,” shewing from au- 
thority that the Church considered it 
no matter of indifference whether her 
ministers were habited in this way or 
in that. What a large share of atten- 
tion both these subjects have claimed 
since is simple matter of fact, and it 
seems but a just tribute to the memory 
of one who was perhaps the very earliest 
inquirer and labourer in the field, to 
bestow now that meed of praise which 
the uneducated state of the public mind 
on these subjects prevented his receiving 
at the time it was due, and which doubt- 
less has been forgotten by,most people 
since. Not so, however, the acts of his 
subsequent life which have been the 
result of his own principles. For the 
present state of the church in which 
he so long and so faithfully laboured 
forbids forgetfulness of his good work 
so long as “ Memory holds a place in 
this distracted brain.’ A more com- 
plete heap of rubbish and decay than 
was this church twenty-five years ago 
could not easily be found. It now 
stands an example and a model to all 
the surrounding neighbourhood, not 
merely of solid and substantial repair, 
but of all the grace and elegance which 
painted glass, encaustic tiles, and elabo- 
rate carving can add to the house of 
God. 

A liberal patron of all Church litera- 
ture, as well as a contributor to every 
Church Society, and almost every Church 
work, he will be much missed on these 
accounts. 

And in these days of rebuke and 
scepticism (to use no stronger term) 
we can but ill afford to lose the voice of 
even one single man, whose extensive 
information was surpassed only by his 
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unflinching determination to uphold in 
every possible way the true principles 
of the Church of England as handed 
down to us by our forefathers. May 
his memory be revered, and his exam- 
ple be followed by all to whom it was 
known! 

The following is a list of his various 
publications :—1. “The Tears of Jeru- 
salem ; or, Some Short Remarks on the 
Dilapidated State of many of our Coun- 
try Churches.” 2. “A Letter (to Syx- 
vanus URBAN) on the much misunder- 
stood Subject of Tithes.” 3. “ Remarks 
on the Necessity of Conforming to 
Order with respect to Clerical Vest- 
ments.” 4. “A Letter in Vindication 
of the Character of Mary Queen of 
Scotland, containing Remarks on cer- 
tain Passages in Macdiarmid’s Lives of 
British Statesmen.” He was also the 
author of several short Letters on vari- 
ous subjects. 





CLERGY DECEASED. 


Dec. 31, 18638 Aged 61, the Rev. H. Atkinson, 
B.A., Incumbent of Barmby-on-the-Marsh, 
Yorkshire, and Head Master of Reade’s Gram- 
mar School, Drax. 

Jan. 24, 1864, At his residence in Blandford- 
8q., aged 90, the Rev. Richard B. Caton, M.A. 
Cambridge, of Binbrook, Lincolnshire. He was 
the eldest son of Thruston John Caton, esq., who 
died in 1782, by Margaret Hawksmore, eldest 
dau. and co-heiress of Richard Bewley, esq., of 
Binbrook and Kirton. He was born in 1774, 
was educated at Caius College, Cambridge 
(B.A. 1796), entered the army, and served in 
a dragoon reziment (now 12th Lancers) during 
the campaign in Egypt in 1801; he received 
the gold medal from the Porte, and also the 
war medal with a clasp for Egypt; and was 
afterwards Major in the 3rd Royal Lincolnshire 
Militia. He succeeded his grandfather, Rd. 
Bewley, esy., in 1794, and married in 1802 
Eliza Keating, youngest dau. of Redmond 
Power, esq., of Whitefort, co. Waterford, 
niece of Rd. Power, esq., of Clashmore, M.P. 
for the county of Waterford. Eventually he 
entered the Church, in compliance with the 
injunctions of the will of a relative. 

Feb. 3, At Spanish Town, Jamaica, aged 40, 
the Ven. Archdeacon George J. Handfield. He 
was the fourth son of the late Capt. Handfield, 
R.N., grandson of Col. Chas. Handfield, Com- 

missary-Gen. of Ireland, and great-grandson 
of Col. John Handfield, Col. Commanding and 
Governor of Fort Pitt, in Canada, 1761. 

Feb. 16. At his residence, Holmes Chapel, 
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Cheshire, aged €8, the Rev. Charles Bishope 
Hodges, M.A., Incumbent of Byley-cum-Yate- 
house, and Domestic Chaplain to Sir Charles 
Shakerley, bart. 

The Rev. Richard Daniel, M.A. (p. 399), was 
of Clare College, Cambridge. He was a Fellow 
of the Royal Society, &c., and was extensively 
known in the scientific world for his great 
botanical acquirements, and his collection of 
mosses, it is said, is unequalled in the kingdom. 
He had been Rector of Combs for twenty-eight 
years, a Justice of the Peace for more than 
twenty years, and at the time of his death was 
lord of ten manors and possessed of consider- 
able property. 

Feb. 24. At Greenhill, near Edinburgh, the 
Rt. Rev. Bishop Gillis. See Osrtvary. 

Feb. 25. Aged 67, the Rev. Chas. Edward 

endal, Rector of Brindle, Lancashire. 

At Wilford Rectory, aged 73, the Rev. Thos. 
Thorp, for forty-six years rector of that parish, 

Feb. 26. At Queen’s-road West, Regent’s- 
pk., suddenly, of disease of the heart, aged 51, 
the Rev. Thos. Geo. James, M.A., Prebendary 
of Wells, and Incumbent of Hanover Church, 
Regent-st. Mr. James, who was educated at 
Brasenose College, Oxford, was from 1848 to 
1857 Vicar of Bridgewater, and in the last of 
those years he exchanged it for the incumbency 
of Hanover Church. 

Feb, 29. Suddenly, at the Rectory, Croydon, 
Cambridgeshire, aged 73, the Rev. Richard 
Samuel. Butler Sandilands, Rector of Croydon- 
cum-Clopton, and a Magistrate of the county 
of Cambridge. He was of Christ Church, Ox- 
ford (B.A. 1812, M.A. 1819), and published 
** Two Sermons at Surrey Assizes,” 1837. He 
was also a contributor to “ Original Family 
Sermons” published by J. W. Parker, 1834, 

The Rev. Joseph Arkwright, of Mark-hall, 
Essex. 

Marchi. At Chickerell, Dorset, aged 89, 
the Rev. Wm. Marshall, B.D., thirty-three 
years Rector of Chickerell, and formerly Fel- 
low of Balliol College, Oxford. 

March 4. Aged 72, the Rev. Geo. Andrews, 
M.A., Rector of Castor, near Peterborough. 

March6. At Exmouth, aged 60, the Rev. 
John Horndon. 

At the Rectory, Whitstone, Cornwall, aged 
64, the Rev. William Kingdon. 

Marchi. At Brislington, Bristol, aged 53, 
the Rev. Charles F. Fisher. 

March 8. Aged 31, the Rev. Geo. Mallory, 
M.A., eldest son of the Rev. Geo. Mallory, 
Rector of Mobberley, Cheshire. 

Aged 56, the Rev. Geo. Royds Birch, Secre- 
tary to the Turkish Missions Aid Society. 

In Halkin-st. West, Belgrave-sq., aged 75, 
the Rev. Richard Boyse, of Bannow-house, co, 
Wexford. 

March 9. At the Vicarage, Bunny, Notts., 
the Rev. John Tidy Beetham. 

March 10. Aged 59, the Rev. Chas. Stop- 
Jord, Rector of Barton Seagrave, Northamp- 
tonshire. 

March 14. At the Rectory, Enniscorthyg 
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aged 68, the Very Rev. Denis Brown, Dean of 
Emly, and Rector of St. Mary’s, Enniscorthy. 

March 17. At the Glebe, Holywood, co. 
Down, aged 47, the Rev. Harry Edw. Crutt- 
well, M.A. 

Aged 76, the Rev. Henry Davies, of Regency- 
sq., Brighton. 

March 20. At Halesworth, Suffolk, the Rev. 
Lombe Atthill, late Perpetual Curate of Rum- 
burgh and St. Michael’s. 


DEATHS. 
ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


Oct. 30, 1863. On his voyage from Calcutta, 
aged 39, Lieut.-Col. Mortimer John Slater, 
youngest son of the late John Slater, esq., of 
Hall-place, St. John’s-wood, and son-in-law of 
J.P. Bull, esq., of Hyde-pk.-st., and Arling- 
ton-house, Chiswick. 

Nov. 25. At the Queen’s Redoubt, New 
Zealand, aged 33, from wounds received in 
action at the attack of Rangariri, on the 20th 
Nov., Capt. John Shaw Phelps, ]4th Regt., 
only son of J. C. Phelps, esq., Paterson River, 
New South Wales. 

Jan. 2, 1864. At Sydney, New South Wales, 
aged 48, Capt. Arthur Vyner, R.N., fourth 
surviving son of the late Robert Vyner, esq., 
of Eathorpe-house, Warwickshire. 

Jan. 13. At Trinidad, accidentally drowned 
by the upsetting of a boat, aged 47, Major E. 
J. Holworthy, 14th Regt. 

At Port Elizabeth, Cape of Good Hope, 
Robert Buchanan, esq., youngest son of the 
late Major James Buchanan, Madras Cavalry. 

Jan. 17. At Bombay, Catherine, wife of 
Lieut.-Col. Sir William Gordon, bart., of Earl- 
ston, Berwickshire. 

At Lahore, aged 30, Maria Adelaide, wife of 
Robert Needham Cust, esq. 

Jan. 23. At Bank-house, Weymouth, aged 71, 
Retired Rear-Admiral Wm. Allen, F.R.S., &c. 
He entered the Navy Oct. 2, 1805, as first- 
class volunteer on board the ‘‘ Standard,” 64, 
Capt. Thos. Harvey, with whom he continued 
to serve in the same ship and ‘ Majestic,” 74, 
on the Mediterranean and Baltic stations, 
until Feb. 1810. He b a lieut t in 
1815, and was promoted to the rank of com- 
mander in 1836. In 1840 he commanded the 
** Wilberforce” steamer in its voyage up the 
Niger, and though no part of the disastrous 
consequences of that expedition could be fairly 
attributed to him, he was placed on half-pay 
upon its retarn, and was never afterwards em- 
ployed. He became post-captain Jan. 31, 1842, 
and retired rear-admiral April 12, 1862. 

In the borough-gaol, Nottingham, aged 75, 
Thomas Hubbard, a framework-knitter, a pri- 
soner for contempt of court. From statements 
made at the inquest, it appeared that the de- 
ceased some years ago obtained possession of 
some property in Nottinghamshire, and, under 
the impression that he was the heir-at-law, 
retained the ownership six years. A will was 
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then discovered devising the property to a per- 
son named Holland, and under that will an 
action of ejectment was brought. Hubbard 
did not appear to defend the action, and judg- 
ment went by default. He then absconded, 
taking away with him the deeds and papers 
belonging to the estate. The heir under the 
last discovered will’ pressed the suit against 
him for his costs and contempt of the order of 
the court in not giving up the deeds, and he 
was outlawed. On his return to this country, 
in July, 1856, he was taken into custody and 
lodged in the Nottingham borough-gaol, where 
he remained up to his death. Although he 
might have been discharged at any time on 
giving up the deeds in question, he always re- 
fused, being under the impression that the 
last will was not genuine. His friends did all 
they could for him, and made application to 
the Court of Common Pleas to obtain his dis- 
charge. The case was argued before the Lord 
Chief Justice only two days before he died, 
and ended in the rule being dismissed, the 
Court stating that the defendant must either 
comply with the statute or remain in gaol. 
He was kept in the debtors’ portion of the 
prison, and generally enjoyed good health, 
until about a fortnight before his death. He 
has left a wife and two sons, who Were allowed 
free access to him in his illness. 

Jan, 24. At Seetapore, Edward Elborough 
Woodcock, esq., late H.M.’s Civil Service. 

Jan, 25, Accidentally shot, near Lucknow, 
India, aged 27, Rupert Inglis Cochrane, esq., 
Lieut. in H.M.’s 34th Regt., and Adj. 18th 
Bengal Cavalry. 

At Nynee Tal, aged 29, Elizabeth Charlotte, 
wife of W. Johnston, esq., of Cowhill, Dum- 
fries, and of H.M.’s Bengal Civil Service. 

Jan. 26. At Hongkong, Emma Maria, wife 
of the Rev. John J. Irwin, D.D., Colonial 
Chaplain, and elder dau. of Alfred Chandler, 
esq., formerly of Wandsworth-rd. 

Jan. 27. At Soval-lodge, Stornoway, N.B., 
Alice, wife of the Rev. Henry Hely Hutchin- 
son, Vicar of Westport St. Mary, Malmesbury. 

Jan. 29. At Hongkong, aged 24, Lieut. 
Henry Kinahan, 99th Regt., late of 3rd Regt. 
(the Buffs), sixth son of the Rev. John Kina- 
han, Knock Breda Rectory, Belfast. 

Jan. 30. Admiral John Thompson, the 
senior retired admiral (p. 403), entered the 
Navy in December, 1787, accompanied Lord 
Macartney to China, and was promoted to 
lieutenant December 18, 1794. He next served 
at the blockade of Toulon, tock part in Ho- 
tham’s action, July 13, 1795, and in December, 
1796, was wrecked in the river Tagus. He 
afterwards was employed in the North Sea and 
in the West Indies, and assisted at the capture 
of a large number of the enemy’s vessels. He 
was promoted to commander April 28, 1802, 
and on returning to this country in 1803, was 
next employed in the Sea Fencible Service. In 
January, 1806, he obtained command of the 
‘*Fly” sloop, and after again visiting the West 
Indies and cruising on the coast of North 
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America, proceeded to the Cape of Good Hope, 
and thence to Rio de la Plata, where he took 
charge of the flotilla destined to co-operate in 
the unfortunate attack upon Buenos Ayres, 
and obtained the thanks of Lieut.-Gen. White- 
locke. He was subsequently engaged in the 
blockade of the enemy’s ports along the coast 
of France, and in the summer of 1809 had 
command of a division of the flotilla during 
the operations in the Scheldt. He was ad- 
vanced to post rank October 21, 1810; accepted 
the rank of retired rear-admiral October 1, 
1846; became vice-admiral May 27, 1854, and 
admiral June 9, 1860. 

Lately. At Trichinopoly, Col. Thomas L. 
Fischer, C.B., of the Madras Army. 

A well-known character has just disappeared 
from the streets of Paris— Mangin, the vendor 
of black-lead pencils, who died at the age of 
52 years. “Tbe flaneur (says the Paris cor- 
respondent of the ‘* Times’’) as he passes near 
the Place de la Madeleine, about two o’clock in 
the afternoon, the Place de la Bastille, or the 
Chateau d’Eau, will regret that those spots 
will no more behold that stately form arrayed 
in velvet tunic, fringed with gold, the cuirass 
burnished like a mirror, the sword, the gaunt- 
lets, and the glittering casque, with the winged 
serpent, surmounted by the full and flowing 
crest. His figure and countenance were mar- 
tial. Hisaoustache was of the true Imperial 
cut, the extremities well waxed, and sticking 
out on each side like skewers, and the tuft 
nearly covered the chin. As he took his stand 
in his open carriage, drawn by two bay horses 
in decent harness, his confidential assistant 
(habited in similar but less gaudy costume) be- 
hind him, with his right hand (the forefinger 
of which displayed a massive gold ring) on his 
hip, and his look firm, serene, and thoughtful, 
a murmur used to run round among the mul- 
titude, who bowed to him as the very king of 
charlatans.” 

Feb. 1. At Neemuch, Bombay Presidency, 
Barré Georgina, wife of Lieut.-Col. Carmi- 
chael, C.B., 94th Regt. 

Feb. 2. At sea, on board H.M.S. “ Buzzard,” 
aged 33, Commander Lewis Morris Croke, 
R.N., third son of the late Commander Went- 
worth Parsons Croke, R.N. 

At Gloucester, aged 47, Frederick G. Carring- 
ton, esq., proprietor of the ‘‘ Gloucestershire 
Chronicle.” For more than thirty years he had 
devoted his energy and talents to newspaper- 
work, having conducted several papers on Con- 
servative and Church principles. He was also 
a frequent contributor to Tait’s and Sharpe’s 
Magazines. He wrote treatises on ‘‘ Archi- 
tecture” and ‘‘ Printing” for the Society for 
the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge ; and also 
topographical descriptions of Gloucestershire 
and several other counties for the last edition 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica. He has left 
& widow and six children. 

Feb. 4. At Bellary, Madras Presidency, 
aged 33, Martha, wife of Lieut.-Col. A. Loftus 
Steele, Madras Staff Corps, and eldest sur- 
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viving dau. of Capt. R. Litchfield, R.A., of 
Cheltenham. 

Feb. 5. At Valetta, aged 17, Robert Hugh, 
eldest surviving son of Col. Kennedy, com- 
manding Royal Artillery, Malta. 

Feb. 6. Aged 65, Jane, wife of the Rev. 
Edward Bowen, Rector of Taughboyne, co. 
Donegal. 

Feb.7. At New York, aged 80, Peter Payne 
Bays, a native of Cambridge. He was formerly 
a sailing-master in the merchant service, and 
was wrecked in the ‘‘Mineiva’”’ of Sydney, 
a whaling vessel, Sept. 9, 1829, midway be- 
tween New Zealand and the Friendly Islands. 
He subsequently settled in his native place as 
a schoolmaster, and was for a few years Au- 
ditor of the Cambridge Union. He published 
a narrative of the wreck of the ‘‘ Minerva,’’ 
with the substance of an Address to the Elder 
Brethren of the Trinity Board respecting the 
examination of new-made masters in nautical 
calculations, &c. (Cambridge, 12mo. 1831.) We 
believe he was also the author of other small 
works. He was a worthy and deserving man, 
but did not prosper in this country, and even- 
tually emigrated. 

Feb. 8. At Hethersett, Norfolk, aged 58, 
Lieut.-Col. Charles Norgate, late 18th Regt. 
Bengal Native Infantry. 

At Abbotshall, Kirkcaldy, aged 88, James 
Edmonstoune Aytoun, esq. 

At Ollerton-hall, Cheshire, aged 67, Eliza- 
beth, relict of William Fowden Hindle, esq. 

Feb. 9. At Kirkee, aged 24, Mary Elizabeth, 
wife of Mark Algernon Chaldecott, esq., R.A., 
and elder dau. of the late Thomas Winn, jun., 
esq., of Lincoln. 

Feb, 10, At Thurmaston-lodge, Leicester- 
shire, aged 39, Thomas Bowen Sheriffe, esq., 
of Henstead-hall, Suffolk. 

At St. Andrew’s, N.B., aged 16, Evan Alex- 
ander White, second son of Lieut.-Col. E. E. 
Miller, Deputy-Commissary-General, Madras. 

Feb. 13. In Manchester-st., aged 61, the 
Hon. Robert Thos. Petre, uncle of Lord Petre. 

At Ootacamund, Marian, wife of Major-Gen, 
J. C. Coffin. 

At her residence, Kempsey, near Worcester, 
Sarab, eldest dau. of the late Sir Anthony 
Lechmere, bart., of the Rhyd. 

Aged 64, Ann, wife of J. J. Mayhew, esq., 
of Over-hall, Colne Engaine, Essex. 

At London, where he had resided many 
years, James Bailey, esq., M.A., of Trinity 
College, Cambridge (B.A. 1814, M.A. 1823). 
He gained the Browne Medals for the Greek 
Ode and the Epigrams, 1815, and the Members’ 
Prizes, 1815 and 1816. For many years he was 
Head Master of the Perse Grammar School, 
Cambridge, retiring ultimately on a pension 
granted him by the Master and Seniors of Caius 
College, the trustees of that school. In 1850 
Her Majesty, on the recommendation of Bi- 
shops Maltby and Kaye, granted Mr. Bailey a 
pension of £100 per annum. His classical pub- 
lications were numerous, and he was a con- 
tributor to the ‘‘ Classical Journal.” He is best 
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known by his edition of the Latin Lexicon of 
Facciolati and Forcellini, London, 2 vols., 
4to., 1826. 

At Shipdham, aged 86, Diana, eldest dau. of 
the Rev. Colby Bullock. 

At Woodchurch Rectory, Kent, aged 19, 
Rose, eldest dau. of the Rev. F. B. Wells. 

Feb. 14. In Park-st., Grosvenor-sq., the Lady 
Louisa Stuart, youngest dau. of Francis, 10th 
Earl of Moray, by his second marriage, with 
Margaret, dau. of Sir Philip Ainslie, of Pilton, 
Edinburgh. 

In Norfolk-sq., Paddington, Wm. Mure, 
esq., Her Britannic Majesty’s Consul at New 
Orleans. He was appointed in 1843, and re- 
mained at his post until the epring of 1862, 
when the shattered state of his health com- 
pelled him to return to Europe. He shewed 
great tact in dealing with the Southern States, 
and thus he obtained from the State Legisla- 
ture of Louisiana large concessions towards 
the free blacks, British subjects, who had for- 
merly been incarcerated with common felons 
during the stay of the vessels to which they 
belonged in the State ports. By Mr. Mure’s 
exertions these free blacks were allowed to re- 
main at large under certain conditions, and his 
services were acknowledged by Lord Palmer- 
ston, who, though not in office at the time, 
wrote a letter to Mr. Mure to express his high 
sense of the benefit he had rendered to freedom 
and humanity. During the Crampton diffi- 
culty he managed to avoid giving offence, and 
in many other difficult questions he displayed 
equal judgment and address, 

At Limerick, aged 22, Louisa Georgiana 
Emma, eldest dau. of the late Rev. William 
Price Lewis, of Rosewarne, Camborne, and 
granddau. of the late Winchcombe Henry 
Hartley, esq., and the Lady Louisa Lumley. 

Aged 82, Mary Dorothea, widow of John 
Pemberton, esq., of Sherburn-hall, co. Durham, 

At St. Nicholas’ Rectory, Worcester, Caroline 
Lucy, wife of the Rev. Charles Bullock, Rector 
of St. Nicholas. 

In Mitre-court, Temple, Octavia, widow of 
the Rev. Joseph Bailey, for 23 years Church 
Missionary at Cotta, Ceylon. 

Feb. 15, At his residence, Dacre-pk.-terr., 
Lee, Kent, aged 66, William Charles Linnzeus 
Martin, esq., F.L.S., formerly scientific officer 
to the Zoological Society of London. He 
was the son of William Martin, esq., author 
of Petrificata Derbiensia, “‘ Extraneous Fos- 
sils,”” &c. (whose obituary appeared in Gent. 
Mac. in 1812), and received the name of 
Linnzus as a mark of devotion to science from 
his birth. This he amply justified in after 
years, and he became the author of several 
esteemed works on natural history. In the 
latter part of his life he suffered many severe 
afflictions, but through them all he maintained 
a hopeful cheerfulness, and a deep interest in 
science. He leaves a widow, to whom he had 
been married forty years. 

At Rothwell, aged 59, Lucy, widow of Philip 
Skipworth, esq., of Laceby Manor-house, and 
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youngest dau. of the late Rev. George Gray, 
Rector of Martin and Perpetual Curate of 
Aylesby, all in the county of Lincoln. 

Feb. 16. At Youngsbury, near Ware, aged 56, 
Christopher William Giles-Puller, esq., M.P. 
for Hertfordshire, for which county he was 
first returned in 1857. 

At the Palazzo Santa Croce, Rome, Catherine, 
wife of the Prince Santa Croce, eldest dau. of 
the late Denis Scully, esq., and sister of Vin- 
cent Scully, esq., M.P. 

At Risley, Derbyshire, aged 63, Captain 
William Hayhurst Hall, R.N. This officer en- 
tered the Navy in 1813, passed for lieut. in 
1820, and served in the “‘Slaney” in the Bur- 
mese war as acting lieut.; he was promoted 
Dec. 23, 1826, for distinguished services at the 
capture of the fortresses of Donabew and 
Mellone. 

At her residence, Upper Fitzwilliam-st., 
Dublin, Maria, relict of the Rev. Clement 
Wolseley, Lakelands, Sandy Mount, and Sand- 
brook-pk, co. Carlow, only dau. of the late 
Frances Fetherstonhaugh, esq., White Rock, 
co. Longford. 

At Bath, aged 31, Louisa Frances, wife of 
W. C. Cuninghame, esq., late Capt. 79th 
Highlanders, and only dau. of John Ormond, 
esq., of Bath. J 

At Holy Trinity Parsonage, Gosport, aged 
32, Eliza Ann Jane, wife of the«Rev. W. 8. 
Sanders. 

Feb. 17. At Brunswick-gardens, Kensington, 
aged 63, Lieut.-Col. R. Carruthers, C.B., late 
2nd Queen’s Royal Regt. 

At Brussels, aged 79, Dr. John Kelly Tobin. 
He commenced his career in the Royal Navy, 
and was present at the destruction of the fleet 
in the Basque Roads. He afterwards entered 
the Army, was present during the Peninsular 
War in seventeen general actions, and retired 
on half-pay of the 9th Lancers, in consequence 
of wounds. 

At the Rectory, Tilbrook, Beds., Laura, wife 
of the Rev. N. B. Young. 

W. O. Cautley, esq., late of Nelson, New 
Zealand, youngest son of the Rev. R. Cautley, 
late Rector of Moulsoe, Bucks. 

Feb, 18. At Dix’s Field, Exeter, Eliza Mor- 
timer, wife of Owen J. Llewellyn, esq., R.N., 
and second dau. of the late Charles Brutton, 
esq., J.P., of Northernhay, Exeter. 

At Edinburgh, Helen E. C. Scott, relict of 
the late W. D. Gillon, esq., of Wallhouse, N.B., 
and Herstmonceux, Sussex. 

Aged 30, Henry Adolphe, eldest son of P. H. 
Muntz, esq., of Edstone, Warwickshire. 

Feb. 20. At Hampton Court Palace, aged 
80, the Dowager Viscountess Hereford. She 
was Frances Elizabeth, third dau. of Sir George 
Cornewall, bart., and married, Dec. 12, 1805, 
Henry, grandfather of the present peer, who 
died May 3i, 1843, 

At Dover, aged 56, Major-Gen. William Sut- 
ton, C.B., commanding the troops at Dover. 
He entered the service as ensign, June, 1827 ; 
was promoted lieut., March, 1830; capt., July, 
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1836; major, Nov., 1846; lieut.-col., Sept., 
1848 ; col., Nov., 1854. He served throughout 
the Kaffir wars of 1834-35, 1846-47, and 1851- 
52; and at the commencement of the latter war 
he defeated a large force which made an attack 
on Fort Beaufort, a very important success at 
that period. He commanded the 2nd Brigade 
Ist Division with the rank of brigadier through- 
out the operations in the North of China in 
1860, and was present at the action of Sinho, 
storming of Tangku, advance on Tientsin and 
Pekin, and battles of the 18th and 2lst of 
September, for which he received a medal and 
clasps, and C.B. He became major-general in 
Dec., 1862, and in Sept., 1863, was appointed 
to the command at Dover, where he became 
very popular alike with the inhabitants and 
the garrison. By his own desire he was buried 
in Copt-hill Cemetery among the private sol- 
diers, but his funeral was attended by a very 
large concourse of civilians. 

At Rome, Agnes, widow of Major-Gen. John 
Fremantle, C.B. 

In ld Burlington-street, aged 72, Lieut.- 
Col. William Raban, on the retired full-pay as 
major, 22nd Regt. He entered the service in 
Jan., 1811; became lieut,, June, 1813; capt., 
Feb., 1828; major, Dec., 1840; and promoted 
to his late rank in Nov., 1854. 

In Park-square East, Regent’s-park, Maria 
Francina, widow of Robert Mitford, esq., of 
Gately-hall, Norfolk, and of Russell-square. 

At Otterhead, Devon, aged 60, William 
Beadon, esq., a magistrate for the counties of 
Devon and Somerset. 

At Tarporley Rectory, Cheshire, aged 23, 
Eveline, third surviving dau. of the Rev. R. J. 
Statham. 

At Iford Manor, near Bradford-on-Avon, 
aged 48, William Wallace Rooke, esq., J.P. for 
the county of Wilts., and formerly captain of 
H.M.’s 47th Regt. 

At Maida-hill, Sarah, relict of Captain B. 
Hughes, formerly of the 52nd Regt., and of 
Hilltown, co. Wexford. 

Feb. 21. In Grosvenor-pl., aged 74, the 
Hon. Mrs. Carleton, wife of the Hon. and Rev. 
Richard Carleton, heir-presumptive to the 
barony of Dorchester. She was Frances Louisa, 
second dau. of Eusebius Horton, esq., of Catton- 
hall, Derbyshire. 

At Maybole, Ayrshire, Wm. Richard Pater- 
son, esq., late of Manilla and Singapore, and 
son of the late Lieut,-Gen. Sir Wm. Paterson, 
K.C.H., of Exeter. 

At Torquay, suddenly, aged 68, Lieut.-Col. 
Henry Stephen Olivier, of Potterne, Wilts. 
He was formerly in the 65th Regt., but retired 
in 1841. 

At Divernagh, Newry, co. Armagh, aged 80, 
John White, esq., J.P. 

At Yaxham, Norfolk, Maria Dorothy, widow 
of the Rev. John Johnson, LL.D., Rector of 
Yaxham with Welborne, the kinsman and 
biographer of Cowper. Dr. Johnson, who was 
of Caius College, Cambridge, died the 29th of 
September, 1833. 
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Feb. 22. At the Rectory, Corfe Castle, the 
Lady Charlotte Bankes. Her ladyship gave 
birth to a daughter four days previously, and 
was thought to be progressing favourably, 
when she was taken seriously ill, and died sud- 
denly. She was the eldest dau. of John, second 
Ear! of Eldon, and married, the 9th of October, 
1856, the Rev. Edward Eldon Surtees Bankes, 
Rector of Corfe Castle, and son of the Rev. Ed- 
ward Bankes, Prebendary of Gloucester and 
Bristol, by his first wife, Lady Jane Scott, 
youngest dau. of Lord Chancellor Eldon. 

In Bedford-sq., while on a visit, aged 68, 
Emma, widow of Col. Hugh Wrottesley, Ben- 
gal Army. 

At Dublin, aged 66, John Eyre Trench, esq., 
of Clonfert-house, co. Galway. 

At Hillmorton-hall, near Rugby, aged 75, 
Thomas Townsend, esq. 

At Sidcup, Footscray, aged 95, Edw. Smyth, 
esq., of the Fence, Cheshire. He was for- 
merly of the 25th Light Dragoons, and was 
one of the last of the survivors of the Cavalry 
Brigade which led the British Army to the 
capture of Seringapatam in 1799. On Captain 
Smyth’s return from India, he served on the 
staff of Gen. Tarleton in the south of England, 
married, and retired from the army. He dwelt 
at the Fence for many years; joined the Cor- 
poration of Macclesfield, and was Mayor of the 
borough in 1816-17, and made himself very 
useful to the publie in various ways. He also 
commanded a troop of the Cheshire yeomanry. 
He was afterwards connected with the Bank 
of England and its agencies, and on retiring 
from that at Norwich, took up his residence in 
Kent. 

Feb. 23. At Brighton, aged 72, Sir Charles 
Wake, bart. 

In Chesham-pl., Caroline, second surviving 
dau. of the late Sir George Wombwell, 2nd 
bart., of Wombwell, Yorkshire. 

At Bognor, Sussex, aged 57, Louisa Eliza- 
beth, second dau. of the late Most Rev. John 
Bird Sumner, Archbishop of Canterbury. 

At Peckham, aged 16, Jessie Georgiana, eldest 
dau. of the late Capt. C. 8. Reynolds, 49th 
B.N.L, and Principal Assistant-Commissioner 
in Assam. 

At the Charterhouse, aged 76, Jonathan 
Green, M.D., formerly of Great Marlborough- 
street. He was M.R.C.S.E. 1810, and M.D. 
Heidelberg, 1834. Dr. Green, who served for 
some time as a surgeon in the Royal Navy, 
was author of several works on the diseases of 
the skin. 

At Birmingham, aged 44, Mr. Alfred David- 
son, of the ‘‘ Midland Counties Herald.” 
Though born at Rosemarkie, near Inverness, 
the deceased received his education in the 
Birmingham Free Grammar School, under Dr. 
Jeune and the Rev. Rann Kennedy, and early 
displayed a taste for those antiquarian studies 
to which he devoted his short but not unfruit- 
ful life. In 1854 he published his ‘“* History of 
Ashton Hall and the Holte Family,” which 
was admirably illustrated by Mr. Allan Everett, 
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This book is most trustworthy, and shews how 
thoroughly painstaking, industrious, and con- 
scientious he was in searching out his mate- 
rials. He was, it is said, the first to originate 
the idea of purchasing Aston Hall and Park. 
For some years, and up to the time of his 
death, he had been engaged in preparing a 
“ History of Aston Church,” which all lovers 
of local histories will regret that he was not 
spared to complete. Beside his ordinary duties 
in connexion with the newspaper, which were 
very onerous, he devoted much time to assist- 
ing in the education of the poor, by teaching 
in the Sunday and evening schools of the 
Carr’s-lane Chapel, to which he belonged. 
But his sympathies were not merely sectarian, 
and he was ever ready to undertake any task 
which was suggested to him as calculated to 
promote the well-being of his fellow-creatures, 
of whatever creed. 

Feb. 24. At his residence, Talbot-street, 
Dublin, aged 59, Edward Iles, esq., Solicitor 
and Secretary to the Law Society of Ireland, 

At Greenhill-house, Weymouth, Jane, wife 
of John Trenchard Trenchard, esq. 

At Pau, William Tayler, esq., H.M.’s Vice- 
Consul. 

At Christ’s College Lodge, Cambridge, aged 
28, Frances Eliza, wife of the Rev. Dr. Cart- 
mell. 

At his residence, Whalley Range, Manchester, 
aged 63, Geo. Pilkington, esq. See Osrrvary. 

Feb. 25. Suddenly, at Stoke, Devonport, 
aged 70, Hector Tause, esq., Capt. R.N. He 
entered the service in 1809, and when lieut. 
of the “* Albion ”” was promoted to the rank of 
commander, in honour of the Queen’s visit to 
that ship, when forming part of an experi- 
mental squadron, June 21, 1845. He had since 
been on half-pay, and became captain on the 
Retired List Aug. 1, 1860. 

Aged 16, Thomas Bowes, eldest son of the 
late Hon. Henry Thomas and Georgiana 
Howard. 

At St. John’s Rectory, Newport, ,co. Tip- 
perary, Richard Pyne Hiffernan, Assistant- 
Surgeon R.N., son of the Rev. T. E. Hiffernan, 
Rector of Ballyheige, co. Kerry. 

At Bath, aged 79, Caroline Cary, dau. of the 
late Col. Grattan. 

At Warminster, aged 72, Rebecca, widow of 
the Rev. John Gunn, of Chard. 

At her father’s house, Partick-hill, near 
Glasgow, aged 30, Catherine Miller Buchanan, 
wife of D. M. Carrick, esq., Glasgow, dau. of 
John Buchanan, esq., and granddau. of the 
late Mrs. Catherine Miller, of Slatefield. She 
was a lady of high mental qualifications, her 
mind was well stored with solid information, 
treasured up in a singularly retentive memory ; 
and few appreciated more the grandeur of na- 
ture, especially in its wildest features. Among 
other instances of her predilections, she per- 
formed an extensive perambulation of the line 
of Hadrian’s Wall, in the wilds of Northumber- 
land, and examined with great interest the 
lonely ruins of that stupendous Roman bar- 
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rier, with its fortresses, mile-castles, inscribed 
altars, and other remains of the ancient mas- 
ters of the world, a feat involving no small de- 
gree of personal exertion, and seldom accom- 
plished by a lady. On that occasion she was 
accompanied by her father, and she had the 
privilege of the instructive conversation and 
remarks of two eminent English antiquaries of 
the party, one of whom is the learned pro- 
prietor of estates traversed by the best pre- 
served sections of the Wall and its Castles, 
and the other the well-known author of a 
recent admirable History of that renowned 
work. On this, to her, memorable visit to 
the Wall of Hadrian, the deceased lady loved 
to dwell, and often recurred to it with peculiar 
pleasure, even under subsequent protracted 
affiiction. 

At Holme-next-the-Sea, aged 72, Matthew 
Thurlow Nelson, esq. 

At his residence, Plymouth, George S. East- 
lake, esq., for many years Admiralty Solicitor 
and Judge Advocate. 

Feb. 26. At Cavenham-hall, aged 82, Harry 
Spencer Waddington, esq., late M.P. for West 
Suffolk. Mr. Waddington was admitted a 
Fellow-Commoner of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, June 18, 1799, but did not graduate. He 
was a magistrate and deputy-lieutenant, and 
for twenty-one years M.P. for West Suffolk, 
for which he was first returned in 1838. 

At sea, on board the Royal Mail Steamer 
“Shannon,” on her voyage home from Bar- 
badoes, Constance Pauline, wife of Lieut.-Col. 
Hardwick Smith, 2nd West India Regiment. 

Aged 68, Henry Paget Bayly Ross, esq., late 
of the Royal Marines, last surviving son of the 
late Charles Ross, esq., R.N., of Greenwich. 

At Pokesdown Parsonage, Christchurch, 
Hants., Eliza, wife of the Rev. William Bat- 
tersby. 

Feb. 27. At Ketton Grange, Rutland, the 
Hon. Emily Grace, widow of Captain Charles 
Grantham, R.N., of Ketton Grange. She 
was the second dau. of the Right Hon. 
James Fortescue, younger brother of the first 
Viscount Clermont, and brother of William 
Charles Fortescue, second and last Viscount, 
who died in 1829. The deceased was married 
in July, 1811, and her husband died in De- 
cember, 1859. 

In Oxford-street, aged 39, Richard Marsh, 
youngest son of the late Capt. Cubison, R.N. 

Aged 81, Peter Murray, esq., M.D., of Scar- 
borough. 

At Biarritz, aged 41, Caroline, wife of the 
Rev. G. F. Weston, Vicar of Crossby Ravens- 
worth, Westmoreland; also, Alfred Philip 
Henry, her infant son. 

At the Charterhouse, aged 64, Mr. William 
Andrew Chatto, author of *‘ Facts and Specu- 
lations on the Origin and History of Playing 
Cards,” 1848, and a treatise on Wood En- 
graving, 1849. 

In Warwick-st., Pimlico, aged 73, Michael 
McEleney, for twenty years Bandmaster of the 
Carabiniers. 
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At St. Petersburg-place, Bayswater, aged 26, 
Rosalie Julia, wife of Stephen Isaacson Tucker, 
esq., and second dau. of the Rev. J. G. Houns- 
field, of Wadsley, Yorkshire. 

At Rome, Zineas Macbean, esq., banker, 
second son of the late William Macbean, of 
Leghorn. 

At her residence, Brighton, aged 70, Sophia 
Inglis, relict of Capt. Dixon, R.N., also of 
Brighton. 

At Shapwick, Bath, aged 15, Mabel Louisa, 
dau. of the Rev. W. H. R. Merriman. 

In Canonbury-terrace, aged 80, Ann, only 
dau. of the late Rev. Charles Whitfield, of 
Hamsterley, Durham. 

Feb. 28. At Delamere-house, Cheshire, Lady 
Anne Wilbraham, dau. of Hugh, first Earl 
Fortescue, and widow of George Wilbraham, 
esq., of Delamere-house, formerly M.P. for 
South Cheshire. 

At Southampton, aged 79, Capt. Thomas 
Laen, R.N. 

In Eaton-place, aged 62, Robert Biddulph, 
esq., of Ledbury, Herefordshire, and head of 
the firm of Biddulph, Cocks, and Co., of 
Charing Cross. He represented the City of 
Hereford in Parliament for many years, and 
served the office of High Sheriff during lhe 
last contested election for the county, in 1857. 

At Rathangan-lodge, co. Kildare, aged 34, 
Edwin W. P. Sandilands, B.C.L., late Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Oxford, youngest son of 
the late Rev. Percival Sandilands. 

At Ufton Parsonage, Lucy Anne, wife of 
the Rev. Geo. Frederick Clark. 

At Torquay, aged 73, John Richard Carter, 
esq., J.P. for the county of Devon, and Clerk 
of the Peace for the Parts of Holland, Lin- 
colnshire. 

At his father’s house, Old Charlton, aged 31, 
Capt. Jas. Sweet Carr, of H.M.’s Bombay Staff 
Corps. 

At Cheltenham, aged 78, Mary, widow of 
Lieut. John Hallum Mounier, R.N. 

In Connaught-sq., Hyde-pk., aged 77, Anna 
Maria, wife of Chas. Shea, esq,, Commander in 
the late H.E.I1.C.’s Service. 

At Bristol, Wm. Jas. Ward, youngest son of 
the Rev. Henry Seymour Roberts, LL.D., of 
Queens’ College, Cambridge. 

In Adelaide-rd., aged 49, Dorothy Lewis, 
wife of H. Le Jeune, esq., A.R.A. 

Feb. 29. At his residence, Edinburgh, aged 67, 
Lieut.-Gen. T. R. Swinburne, of Pontop-hall, 
and Hartlepool, co. Durham. He entered the 
army on the 24th of June, 1813, and served with 
the First Guards in Holland, under Lord Lyne- 
doch, and subsequently in the Peninsula and 
South of France, as well as in the campaign of 
1815, including the battles of Quatre Bras and 
Waterloo. He commanded a storming party 
at Peronne, and was at the capture of Paris, 
and afterwards served with the army of occu- 
pation in France. 

At Southsea, aged 65, Major-Gen. Henry 
Poole, late R.A. 

At his lodgings, Quadrant, Regent-st., of 
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apoplexy, aged 66, Col. Henry Brown, late 
H.E.1.C.’s Service. 

At her residence, Bath, aged 88, Maria, relict 
of Rear-Adm. W. Pierrepont, and dau. of Capt. 
Elliott Salter, R.N. She was mother of H. 
Bennett Pierrepont, esq., who served as Sheriff 
for Rutland in 1845. 

At Liverpool, aged 22, J. H. Conor, esq., late 
Lieut. and Musketry Instructor in the 2lst 
R.N.B. Fusiliers. 

Aged 71, Thos. Arthur Cotton, esq., M.D., 
younger son of the Rev. Nathanael Cotton, for- 
merly Rector of Thornby, Northamptonshire. 

At Bath, Louisa Grierson, relict of the late 
John Litt, esq. She was granddau. of the 
Royalist Col. Grierson, who was assassinated 
at Augusta, in Georgia, in 1781. 

March 1. In Burlington-rd., St. Stephen’s- 


8q., W., aged 59, Sir Thos. Howland Roberts, 
bart. 


At the Priory, Little Malvern, aged 59, the 
Hon. Miss Southwell, of Hindlip, Worces- 
tershire. 

At Torquay, aged 63, Ellen Maria, wife of 
the Rev. Hen. Bourchier Wrey, Rector of 
Tawstock, Devon. 

In Chapel-st., Belgrave-sq., aged 79, Louisa 
Frances, widow of the Rev. Richard Levett, of 
Milford-hall, Stafford. 

At St. Andrew’s College, Chardstock, Dorset, 
aged 10, Wm. Robert, eldest son of the Rev. 
Robert Hake, Minor Canon of Canterbury. 

At Hammersmith, aged 87, Paul Thomas 
Lemaitre, esq., formerly of the Colonial De- 
partment. 

March 2. At Plymouth, aged 56, Peter Ben- 
son Stewart, esq., Capt. R.N. 

In Dublin, Anne, widow of John Crawford, 
esq., of Leghorn, and dau. of the late Sir Geo. 
Cockburn, of Shangana, Castle Bray. 

At Bungay, Suffolk, Laura Sevena, wife of 
Hen. Bellman, esq., and fourth dau. of the 
late Rev. Thos. Allsopp, B.D., Vicar of Fres- 
singfield, in the same county. 

At St. Andrew’s, Fife, Louisa Maria, wife of 
Capt. Grey Skipwith, R.N. 

March 3. At his residence, Richmond-hill, 
near Liverpool, aged 79, Sir Wm. Brown, bart. 
See OBITUARY. 

At his residence, Stoke, Devonport, aged 77, 
Adm. Manley Hall Dixon. 

-At Monkton Court, near Ramsgate, aged 83, 
Major Geo. Watts, late of the 3rd Dragoon 
Guards. 

Suddenly, at the Gensing Railway Station, 
Lieut.-Colonel Cramer Roberts, of West-hill, 
St. Leonard’s, late Deputy-Inspector-Gen. of 
Constabulary, Ireland. He had proceeded to 
the station with his servant for the purpose 
of journeying to London, had procured his 
ticket, and when in the act of taking his 
change, dropped a sixpence. While stooping 
to pick it up he fell and expired. 

Aged 77, John Cooke, esq., one of H.M.’s 
Justices of the Peace, and for nearly thirty 
years Alderman and Councillor of the borough 
of Macclesfield. 
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At her residence, Earl’s Court, Brompton, 
aged 89, Juliet, widow of Randle Chetham 
Strode, esq., of Southill-house, near Shepton 
Mallet. 

Aged 75, James Duberly, esq., of Gaynes- 
hall, Huntingdonshire. 

At Knowle, Salcombe Regis, Devon, aged 49, 
John Marwood Wolcott, esq., J.P. of the 
county of Devon. 

At Smyrna, Asia Minor, aged 64, Charles 
Blunt, esq., H.B.M.’s Consul. He entered the 
service in 1832 as Acting Consul at Adrianople. 

At Cheltenham, aged 70, Christina, last sur- 
viving dau. of the late Col. Ewen Macpherson, 
formerly of the 79th Highlanders, and 6th 
Royal Veteran Brigade. 

At Southampton, aged 76, Philip Carteret 
Fall, esq., J.P. The deceased had been a 
member of the eminent banking firm of 
Atherley and Fall for forty-five years; and 
had held various offices in the old Corpora- 
tion. He was elected Sheriff in 1823, and in 
1829 was chosen to fill the office of Mayor. 

March 4. Suddenly, aged 31, the Hon. Thos. 
Hatton George Fermor, brother of the Earl of 
Pomfret, and heir-presumptive to the title and 
estates. He was the second son of Thomas 
William, fourth Earl of Pomfret, by Annabel 
Elizabeth, eldest dau. of Sir Richard Borough, 
bart., was born October 9, 1832, and was for 
some years in the 2nd Life Guards. 

At Blatherwycke-park, aged 80, Stafford 
O’Brien, esq. In former days no house in the 
county was more famous than Blatherwycke 
for its splendid hospitality, and the ‘‘ Squire,” 
as he was familiarly termed for miles round, 
was one of the most eager sportsmen of his 
day. He was the eldest son of the late H. 
O’Brien, esq., by Mary, dau. and heir of the 
late — Stafford, esq., of Blatherwycke-park. 
He was born in 1783, and married in 1808 the 
Hon. Emma, dau. of the late Sir Gerard Noel 
Noel, bart., and the late Baroness Barham, and 
sister of the present Earl of Gainsborough, 
who survives him. He was a Magistrate for 
the counties of Rutland and Northampton, and 
was High Sheriff of Rutland in 1809. He is 
succeeded by his second and eldest surviving 
son, Henry Stafford O’Brien, of Tixover, who 
married Lucy, third dau. of the late Rev. H. 
Nevile, of Walcot-park, and has issue. The 
deceased’s other issue were—the late Augustus 
Stafford, who represented North Northampton- 
shire in Parliament at the time of his lamented 
death, a bachelor; Algernon Stafford ; Emma, 
died unmarried ; the late Angelina Mary, mar- 
ried to the Hon. and Rev. A. Fitzroy; Fanny, 
died unmarried ; and Sophia Lilias, married to 
Noel Hoare, esq. 

In Camden-st., Oakley-sq., aged 31, Kate, 
wife of J. Sumpter Mitchell, esq., and only 
dau. of the late Major McMahon, H.E.I.C.S. 

At her residence, the Manor-house, Berk- 
hampstead, Louisa Ann, eldest dau. of the late 
Archibald Campbell, esq,, of Locknell, Argyle- 
shire, and of the Mount, Harrow, Middlesex. 

March 5. At Baden, aged 49, Prince Wm. 
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Hermann Charles of Wied. The Prince, who 
was born in May, 1814, succeeded his father in 
April, 1836, and in June, 1842, married Marie 
Wilhelmine, born Princess of Nassau. The 
late Prince was a major-general in the Prussian 
service, and chief of the 29th Regt. of the 
Landwehr. He is succeeded by his son, Prince 
William, born in 1845. 

At Loton-pk., Shropshire, Mary, wife of Sir 
Baldwin Leighton, bart., M.P. 

At his residence, Truro, aged 87, Clement 
Carlyon, M.D. Cantab., and a magistrate for 
the county of Cornwall. See Osrrvary. 

Suddenly, at Bodelwyddan (the seat of her 
uncle, Sir Hugh Williams), Caroline, wife of 
Major Powlett Lane, of Badgemore, Henley- 
on-Thames. 

At Rugby, aged 52, Edmund Ford Radcliffe, 
esq., late of the Bengal C.S., eldest son of 
the late Rev. E. S. Radcliffe, of Walton-le- 
dale, Lancashire. 

In Montagu-square, W., aged 79, Leonard 
Horner, esq., F.R.S. ‘“‘ This much-respected 
gentleman, a native and for many years a 
citizen of Edinburgh, and ever its affectionate 
son and warm iriend, was the son of John 
Horner, merchant, Edinburgh, and the younger 
brother of the eminent and gifted Francis 
Horner, who died in 1817, almost at the outset 
of his career, which, brief as it was, had yet 
earned for him a monument in Westminster 
Abbey. Mr. Leonard Horner was one of the 
founders of the Edinburgh School of Arts in 
1823, along with the late Mr. Bryson and 
several other eminent citizens. It was the 
first mechanics’ institute established in the 
country, and to this day it keeps a foremost 
position, not only in point of age, but of merit 
and success. Mr. Horner was also one of the 
founders of the Edinburgh Academy in 1826 ; 
and no later than last summer, when he paid 
a fortnight’s visit to this city, he presided at 
the annual delivery of the prizes, reviving on 
that occasion his early connection with the 
institution, in which he stated that he had 
never ceased to feel a warm interest. Mr. 
Horner was elected Warden of the London 
University in 1827, and in 1833 he was ap- 
pointed one of the inspectors under the Fac- 
tories Act. In 1843 he published the ‘* Me- 
moirs and Correspondence” of his brother, 
which was read with special interest in literary 
circles in this city. Mr. Horner was a fellow 
of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, and a 
member of other public bodies here. He was 
an occasional contributor to periodical litera- 
ture.”— Edinburgh Courant. 

At Winchester, aged 28, Gertrude Maria, wife 
of Lieut.-Col. Ward, 60th Royal Rifles. 

Aged 64, Ann, widow of Wm. H. Harrison, 
esq., late Commodore of the Royal Thames 
Yacht Club. 

At the Rectory, Bedfield, Suffolk, Mary Anne, 
eldest dau. of the late Rev. Jeremiah Ives Day. 

March6. At Plymouth, Capt. Chas. Bod- 
dam Stockdale, R.N. He entered the navy as 
midshipman in 1804, on board the “‘ Culloden.’» 
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He accompanied the “‘ Phaeton” in the expe- 
dition of 1810 against the Isle of France, and 
was in the following year present at the storm- 
ing of Fort Cornelis. 

At Denmark-hill, aged 94, Ann Spencer, 
widow of Vice-Adm. Wm. Young. 

At his residence, Hamilton-villa, Southsea, 
Major Charles H. L. Tinling, late of the 74th 
Highlanders. 

At Stoke Newington, aged 92, Jane, widow 
of Chas. Champion, esq., Commander R.N. 

At Partick, Glasgow, Henrietta Charlotte, 
wife of John Reeve, esq. 

In London, aged 66, Capt. Richd. B. Burton, 
late H.E.I.C.S. 

At his residence, Stratford-pl., aged 88, Wm. 
Rothery, esq. See Onirvary. 

March 7. Aged 75, Major Jas. Tennent, 
H.E.I.C.S. 

At Fothringham-house, Forfarshire, aged 27, 
Thos. Frederick Scrymsoure Fothringham, 
esq., of Pourie. He served in the Scots Fusilier 
Guards during the Crimean war, and there laid 
the foundation of his fatal disease. 

At Brighton, Hen. Reeves, esq., late of the 
Bombay C.S. 

At Shipdham, Norfolk, aged 85, Catharine, 
second dau. of the late Rev. Colby Bullock. 

March8. At Broome-pk., near Canterbury, 
aged 32, William de Lotbiniére Baring Bing- 
ham, esq. 

At her house, Dorset-pl., Dorset-sq., Sophia 
F. Chicheley, eldest dau. of the late Richard 
Chicheley Plowden, of Devonshire-pl. 

At Edinburgh, aged 67, William Baird, esq., 
of Elie, the senior partner of the great iron- 
masters’ firm at Gartsherrie. Mr. Baird re- 
presented the Falkirk burghs in Parliament 
from 1841 till 1846, when he vacated in favour 
of the present Duke of Newcastle, then Earl of 
Lincoln, who was again succeeded by Mr. Jas. 
Baird, who held the burghs in the Conserva- 
tive interest from 1851 to 1857. The “Daily 
Review ” says—‘‘ Mr. William Baird had the 
gift of making money in a very high degree, 
and used it to such good purpose that he is 
said to have left behind him a fortune of 
£2,000,000 sterling, including the property of 
Rosemount, in Ayrshire, for which he paid 
£38,000, and Elie, in Fifeshire, which he 
bought at £145,000.” 

At North Shields, Geo. Rippon, esq., J.P., of 
Water Ville, one of the oldest magistrates in 
the county of Northumberland. Mr. Rippon’s 
family were concerned in the establishment of 
the first Water Works in North and South 
Shields. In early life the deceased was an 
ensign in a yeomanry cavalry force raised in 
the Vale of Derwent, and he was engaged with 
that force in the suppression of the sailors’ 
strike in 1815; and in 1832 he took an active 
part (as a magistrate) in allaying the disorders 
which occurred during the great pitmen’s strike 
of 1832. Mr. Rippon was a well-known archse- 
ologist, and he had a good collection of Roman 
and ecclesiastical local antiquities. 

March9, At Dawlish, South Devon, aged 
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55, Major John Edmund Glynn, M.N.I., and 
late of North-view, Bideford, Devon. 

At the Lodgings, Lydia, wife of the Rev. Dr. 
Symons, Warden of Wadham College, Oxford. 

At Newcastle-on-Tyne, aged 88, John Hay, 
formerly Capt. in the 9th Regt. of Foot, and 
son of the late Alex. Hay, esq., of Mordington, 
Berwickshire. 

At Chatham, Caroline, wife of the Rev. 
Samuel Arnott. 

At Rutland-gate, Mary, wife of Wm. Forsyth, 
esq., Q.C. 

At his residence, Brompton, Middlesex, aged 
69, Thos. Matthew Reynolds, esq., late H.M.’s 
73rd Regt., and son of the late Lieut.-Col. Rey- 
nolds, of Brompton, Middlesex. 

At St. Alban’s-house, Edgbaston, aged 89, 
Mary, relict of the Rev. John Kentish. 

At the Hem, Shiffnal, Shropshire, aged 74, 
Sarah, relict of John Middleton Ashdown, esq., 
of Uppington, in the same county. 

At his residence, Cambridge-park, Guernsey, 
aged 75, Thomas Edwardes Tucker, esq., cf 
Cleddy-lodge, Pembrokeshire, late Capt. in the 
28rd Royal Welsh Fusiliers, and Aide-de-Camp 
to the late Lieut.-General Sir Thos. Picton. 

Aged 56, Sidney Gurney, esq., youngest son 
of the late Sir John Gurney, and Clerk of 
Assize of the Western Circuit. 

Aged 15, Anne Shepley, second dau. of the 
Rev. C. D. Holland, Vicar of Mundham, near 
Chichester. 

Fanny Dorothy, eldest dau. of the Rev. Robt. 
Heap, Incumbent of St. James’s, Waltham- 
stow. 

March 10. At Park-lodge, Greenwich, Anna 
Maria, eldest dau. of the late Right Hon. Geo. 
Tierney. 

At Ramsgate, aged 77, Eliza Susanna, widow 
of the late James Whatman, esq., of Vinter’s. 

At Chester, aged 46, Robert Hutchinson 
Powell, esq., M.D. He was one of the Phy- 
sicians of the Chester General Infirmary, and 
fell a victim in ten days to erysipelas. 

At Edinburgh, Eliza, youngest dau. of the 
late Capt. Aytoun, R.A., of Purin, Fife. 

March l1. At his residence, Chester, aged 63, 
Major-General Harvey. 

At the residence of her father, Ellen, wife 
of the Rev. John Jones, of the Vicarage, Reep- 
ham, Lincoln, and eldest dau. of Daniel Wat- 
ney, esq., of Mitcham-common. 

At Westbourne-park, aged 30, Sarah Mary, 
wife of Capt. Godden, of Ash, near Sandwich. 

At Ashburton-villa, Southsea, aged 72, Amy 
Whitton, widow of the Rev. John Tucker, 
Rector of Hawling, and Perpetual Curate of 
Charlton Abbotts. 

At Grosvenor-place, Bath (the residence of 
her son-in-law, Mr. John L. Harrison), aged 77, 
Sarah, relict of Wm. G. Horner, esq., of Bath. 

March 12. Aged 75, Henry Hogg, esq., J.P., 
of Davenshaw-house, Congleton, Cheshire. 

Aged 74, Harriet, wife of J. D. Middleton, 
esq., Commander R.N., and of Moule-house, 
Hersham, Surrey. 

At Hemingbrough, Jane, wife of Charles G. 
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Tate, esq., of Hemingbrough-hall, Howden, 
Yorkshire. 

At Southampton, Richard Henry, eldest son 
of the Rev. R. G. Moore, Vicar of Horkstow, 
Lincolnshire, and fourth officer of the Penin- 
sular and Oriental Co.’s 8.8. “* Baroda.” 

March 13, In Cadogan-place, aged 56, Wm. 
Thos. Grey, esq., eldest son of the late Hon. 
Col. Wm, Grey. 

At Decoy-cottage, Ashby, aged 55, Robert 
Thomas Healey, esq., a Deputy-Lieut. for the 
county of Lincoln, late Chaplain in H.M.’s 89th 
Regt. The deceased was the only surviving son 
of Henry Healey, esq., who assumed the name 
of Healey in exchange for that of Holgate, by 
royal licence, in accordance with the will of 
his maternal uncle, George Healey, of Frod- 
ingham, who died May 28, 1824, (see Genr. 
Maa., vol. xciv. pt. i. p. 646). The Healey 
family have been settled in the northern parts 
of Lincolnshire from the time of Edward VI. 
They also inherit, in the female line, the blood 
of the old knightly family of Neville of Fald- 
ingworth. 

At Norton-house, near Dartmouth, aged 25, 
Louisa, wife of Capt. John Horner, 58th Regt. 

In Eastbourne-terr., Hyde-park, aged 18, 
Margaret Anne, youngest dau. of the late Rev. 
W.Thompson, M.A., Rector of Ockham, Surrey. 

At Dublin, Charles Henry Dagg, esq., late 
98th Regt., youngest son of the late Capt. 
Dagg, Adjutant of the Southern District. 

At Mentone, aged 22, James A., eldest son 
of Wm. Grieve, esq., Branxholm-park, Rox- 
burghshire. 

At Great Yarmouth, aged 79, Susanna, relict 
of the Rev. W. Girling, of Scarning, and fourth 
dau. of the Rev. Colby Bullock, of Shipdham, 
Norfolk. 

At Barton-under-Needwood, Staffordshire, 
aged 70, Richard Fowler Butler, esq. (late Kifle 
Brigade), of Pendeford-hall and Barton-hall. 

At Wincanton, Charlotte Flora, eldest dau. 
of the late Col. John Fenwick, H.E.I.C.8. 

March 14, At Southampton, suddenly, aged 
64, Francis James Saumarez, youngest son of 
the late Major-Gen. Sir John Boscawen Savage, 
K.C.B., K.C.H. 

Aged 77, William Wardell, esq., of Abbots- 
field, Chester. See Oxnrrvary. 

At St. John’s-wood, aged 64, Rose, wife of 
Professor Merlet, late of University College, 
London. 

At his residence, Bayswater, aged 75, Capt. 
James Chiosso. 

March 15, At Bayswater, aged 71, Sir An- 
dries Stockenstrom, bart., late Lieut.~-Governor 
of the Cape. He was the eldest son of Mr. An- 
dries Stockenstrom, of Stockholm (who was 
afterwards chief magistrate of Graaff Reinet), 
by the dau. of Mr. John Broeders, and was 
born near Capetown in 1792. He held a com- 
mission in the Corsican Rangers, and after 
other colonial «employments, he was in 1834 
appointed Lieut.-Governor of the eastern divi- 
sion of the Cape Colony, where he was very 
successful in dealing with the natives. On his 
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retirement in 1840 on a pension, he was re- 
warded for his services with a baronetcy. In 
1828 he married the dau. of Mr. Gysbert Henry 
Maasdrop, of the Cape of Good Hope. The 
baronetcy devolves on his son, Gysbert Henry, 
born in 1841. 

At Tunbridge Wells, Col. John James Under- 
wood, late of the Corps of Madras Engineers, 
and of Ramsgate. 

At Toxteth-park, Liverpool, aged 37, Eleanor 
Maria, wife of the Rev. William Clementson, 
M.A., Incumbent of St. Michael’s, Toxteth-pk., 
Liverpool. 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, Anne, wife of Lieut.- 
Col. Stewart, H.M.’s Indian Army (Retired 
List), late Deputy Military-Auditor-General, 
Madras, dau. of John Butler, esq., of Kirby- 
house, Berks. 

At Fivehead-cottage, near Langport, Somer- 
set, aged 83, Commander James Tilley, R.N. 

In Burton-crescent, Margaretta Elizabeth, 
dau. of the late Dr. Mason Good. 

March 16. At Brighton, aged 60, Robert 
Smith Surtees, esq., of Hamsterley-hall, co. 
Durham, 

Anna Maria, wife of John Pace, of Croydon, 
last surviving child of Dr. Oswald, of Sedge- 
field, and granddau. of the late Capt. Thomas 
Swinburne, of Old Acres, and Pontop-hall, co. 
Durham. 

At Torquay, Harriet Marcia, widow of the 
Rev. James Duff Ward. 

At Teddington, Middlesex, aged 75, Sarah, 
widow of Capt. Christopher West, R.N. 

At Florence, aged 17, Nina Adeline Juliet, 
youngest dau. of the late Lieut. John Kel- 
sall, R.N. 

March 17. At Cheltenham, Thomas Mac- 
kensie, esq., C.B., late Inspector-General of 
Hospitals, Bombay. 

Aged 68, Leonard Shelford, esq., of the 
Middle Temple. 

At Windsor, aged 64, of congestion of the 
lungs, arising from measles, Charlotte Au- 
gusta, widow of Herbert Cornewall, esq., of 
Delbury-hall, Shropshire, and dau. of the late 
Lord Charles Somerset. 

At Newton, near Middlewich, aged 71, Mary, 
wife of the Ven. T, Wood, Archdeacon of 
Chester, and third dau. of the late J. Nugent, 
esq., Clay-hill, Epsom. 

March 18. In Cockspur-st., aged 73, Adm. 
Hugh Patton. 

At the residence of his son-in-law, Gibson- 
sq., Islington, aged 73, Gilbert King, esq., 
M.D., Inspector-Gen. of Hospitals and Fleets, 
R.N. 

At Crutherland, Robert Harington, esq., 
fourth son of the late Sir John Edw. Haring- 
ton, bart. 

March 19. At his residence at Brixton, 
aged 81, Adm. Taylor, C.B. 

At Glanarberth, Cardiganshire, Miss Howel, 
late of Llangadfan Rectory, Montgomeryshire. 

March 20. At Ferring Vicarage, near Worth- 
ing, Sussex, aged 64, Anne, wife of the Rev. 
Henry Dixon, Vicar of Ferring-with-Preston. 
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TABLE OF MORTALITY AND BIRTHS IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar- General.) 
DEATHS REGISTERED. 





Deaths in Districts, &c., in the Week 





SUPERINTENDENT Area — ending Saturday, 
> in ion 
REGISTRARS : 
Statute in 
DISTRICTS. ‘Acres. | 1861, || Feb- | Feb. | March March | Murch 


20, 27, 5, 12, 19, 
1864. | 1864. | 1864. | 1864. | 1864. 











° 


° ° ° 
Mean Temperature s 8 . 37:2 | 33°0 409 41:5 | 43-0 








London. . . =. 78029 |2803989 || 1586 | 1677 | 1766 | 1664 | 1508 





1-6. West Districts .| 10786 | 463388 258 | 279 | 282); 262| 229 
7-11. North Districts .| 13533 | 618210 342 | 327 | 387 | 344] 332 
12-19. Central Districts 1938 | 378058 223 | 252) 253) 215 166 
20-25. East Districts . 6230 | 571158 340 | 341] 361 | 389 | 326 
26-36. South Districts .| 45542 | 773175 423 | 478 | 483 | 454 | 455 





























Deaths Registered. Births Registered. 
2 S S S Ks a 
oa os ua} Ss st $ 3 
Week ending |. 3 & a Ee as a5] 3 & 3 3 
a 3 ze = i) 
Saturdsy, Sos|RE|SE(SERH & | al gs |e 
N =} 5 so = i 





Feb. 20 .| 693} 216/] 277] 334] 66 | 1586 | 1086 | 1036 | 2122 








» 27 .| 741] 218] 280] 363 | 64] 1677 | 1019] 981 | 2000 
March 5 .| 778] 281] 333] 355 | 69 | 1766 | 1120 | 1019 | 2139 
» 12 .| 759| 200] 273| 344] 76 | 1664 | 1013 | 949 | 1962 
» 19 .|] 722] 194) 2389] 277 | 69 | 1501 | 1117 | 1060 | 2177 





























QUANTITIES and AVERAGE PRICES of BRITISH CORN, &c., 


Sold in Mark-lane during the week ending Tuesday, March 15, from the Returns to the Inspector by 
the Corn Factors. 





Qrs. 8s d. Qrs. s. d. Qrs. s. d. 

Wheat ... 2,676... 42 6/ Oats ... 233... 19 5] Beans... 430... 32 8 

Barley ... 462... 34 8|Rye ... —.. 0 O| Peas... 187... 84 5 
AGGREGATE AVERAGE OF LasT SIX WEEKS. 

a 6 s. d. as @ 

Wheat...... Mlbaiwincews ee padnniies Be OPI svccicncs Soiswses 33 4 

TDD sivancannnenesncil Be SE TBO vic ciacacesene pissed We PRR ra seked cesctloeeioes 33 1 














PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Marcu 17. 
Hay, 3/. Os. to 4/. 10s. — Straw, 1/. 2s. to 11. 10s. — Clover, 41. Os. to 51. 10s. 


NEW METROPOLITAN CATTLE-MARKET. 
To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


Beef ...., niteiaiciieiaiet ...48. 6d. to 5s. 2d. Head of Cattle at Market, Marcu 18. 

MS 5005s cyesthe) ee ee Re ee een eee Or . 1,184 
TOUD vuchidainishietessanip oe ae ee ee ere ieee 4,010 
(ge, SRE HRI, Ris Bs is 8 GIN covnciskas peccsisicccxecessdicnses 254 
ee ee eS eee seco 140 


COAL-MARKET, Marcu 18. 
Best Wall’s-end, per ton, 18s. 3d. to 19s. Od. Other sorts, 14s. 9d. to 17s. Od. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy H. GOULD, late W. CARY, 181, Stranp. 
From Feb, 24 to March 23, inclusive. 





Day of 
Month 
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Weather. 


Thermometer. 
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35 
34 
37 


29. 
29. 
29. 
29. 
29. 
29. 
29. 
29. 
29. 
29. 
29. 
29. 
29. 
28. 

. 05 


pts. 
86 
88 
87 
79 
59 
54 
73 
74 
56 
47 


44/id 


10 
O4 
98 


fair, hvy. snow 
hy.rn.hy.sn.cl. 
cloudy, rain 
do. slt. rn. cly. 
rain 

hvy. rn. foggy 
do. showers 
foggy 
heavy rain 
cloudy, fair 


0. 
hy. rn. fr. cly. 
do. do. cldy. 
do. do. 
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fair, hvy. shrs. 
hy. shrs. hl. fr, 
fair 

do. cloudy 
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cloudy, rain 
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DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 
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3 per 
Cent. 
+| Consols. 


New 
3 per 
Cents. 
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Stock. 


India 


Ex. Bills. 
le Stock. 
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913 
914 
91} 
91} 
90} 1 
903 1 
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893 
894 
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89} 
89§ 
895 
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89% 
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2374 9 
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par. 

3 dis. par. 
4 dis. 

5 dis. par. 
5 dis. 
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238} 40 
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5 dis. 
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